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THE OFFERTORY. 


A worp or two of apology may perhaps be 
thought necessary by some of our readers for 
the introduction of this subject into our pages. 
It may be considered undesirable that a matter 
so essentially ecclesiastical should be handled 
in a journal whose editor is a layman, and 
which cannot of course speak with any thing 
like authority upon the question. We beg, 
therefore, to preface the remarks we are about 
to offer with every apology that can be de- 
sired, and to premise that we venture upon 
nothing more than suggestions upon a matter 
which is of very deep interest to every zealous 
son of the Church, whether he be layman or 
ecclesiastic. And we have the less hesitation 
in bringing the subject forward, in that we are 
convinced that there is no more fatal idea than 
that which draws a distinction between the 
interests of the clergy and those of the laity, 
in this, or indeed in any matter of ecclesias- 
tical arrangement. We are all one; one in 
our faith, one in our hopes, one in our present 
state of difficulty and trouble. Neither body 
can suffer without the other; neither can rise 
or fall without the elevation or the sinking of 
the other. Whatever plans be followed in our 
churches, in our colleges, within the very altar 
sanctuary itself, have a material influence upon 
the humblest Jay member of the Church; and 
whatever be done for the instruction, the com- 
fort, and the general advantage of the laity, re- 
acts most powerfully upon the whole clerical 
body with results the most happy and most en- 
during. We cannot consent, therefore, to any 
theory which shall build up a wall between 
the interests of priest and people, in this or 
any similar matter; the more so, indeed, in 
this one special instance, in that priest and 
people are equally concerned in all arrange- 
ments for the temporal support of the min- 
isters, fabrics, and public services of religion. 
Those who give or pay have necessarily an 
equal right to discuss the comparative merits 
of different methods of giving or paying, with 
those who receive. 

It is also manifestly most important that the 
subject should undergo a full and free discus- 
sion befere any general change is introduced 
in our system. Nothing is so bad as a great 
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aiteration which has not been thoroughly ar- 
gued, weighed, and sifted to the bottom. In 
all such things we should talk and write be- 
fore we act, inasmuch as talking and writing 
do no permanent mischief; while a false step 
taken in action may issue in incurable evils. 
These things also cannot be discussed in pri- 
vate; people in general have no means of get- 
ting at the opinions and arguments of others, 
except through the medium of public journals. 
Neither side can fairly state its own case, or 
test the view of its opponent with any searching 
examination. It is the very office of a pe- 
riodical such as the Rambler to afford scope 
for a complete and acute probing of every 
topic of present practical interest to the Ca- 
tholic body in general, whether in secular, 
theological, ecclesiastical, or political matters. 
We are so strikingly in a state of mere tran- 
sition, that never was there a time when the 
public discussion of all important topics was 
more imperiously called for. We have ar- 
rived precisely at that epoch when the tradi- 
tions, habits, and ideas, which a generation 
ago were sound and wise, are rapidly becom- 
ing obsolete and mischievous. We cannot 
stand still. We must go forward, and adapt 
ourselves and all our plans to the facts and 
necessities of the day; or we shall not only 
fail of accomplishing our own ardent wishes, 
but of fulfilling the barest elements of our 
duty as children of the Catholic Church. One 
subject after another must acquire a peculiarly 
pressing and urgent interest, and cause us many 
an hour of anxious thought and deliberation, if 
not of deep anxiety and sorrow. And our tru- 
est wisdom will consist in searching vigorously 
into the bearings of every problem that pre- 
sents itself for solution, by means of that pub- 
lic, energetic, yet temperate discussion, which 
alone can give us a reasonable confidence that 
we know our own minds, and have mastered 
the conditions essential to success in what we 
undertake. 

Besides this, it can scarcely be doubted that 
it is extremely desirable that all such subjects 
should be publicly handled by parties who 
have not the responsibilities of official autho- 
rity to give an undue importance to their views, 
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or to embarrass them in their full and clear 
statement. Any person in high office puts 
himself into a false position when he enters 
the arena of public discussion. — He is so ham- 
pered by his rank and responsibilities, that > 
cannot speak out, lest he compromuse himself, 
and mix up his private opmions with his judi- 
cial or administrative actions. Men who write 
in periodicals come prepared to give and take 
good, sound, hearty blows ; to be exposed, and 
perhaps ridiculed, for their blunders; to be at- 
tacked and misrepresented by those who op- 
pose them, or who misunderstand or dislike 
them. No one ever enters into the literary 
field without coming in for his share of damage 
and injury, so that it is often undesirable even 
for a simple priest to appear by name in the 
controversies of the day. The sanctity of his 
office must be considered, and nothing done 
which may impair the respect in which it is 
held; and the weight which that office gives 
to his words, apart from their own intrinsic 
worth, is sometimes so great, that it cannot be 
brought to bear upon a question without ma- 
terially prejudicing the reader either for it or 
against it. The cause of truth is best served, 
when arguments are left to stand or fall ac- 
cording to their own value or worthlessness, 
and when full and fair seope is given to every 
person to express his opinion on the subjects 
under discussion. 

For all these reasons, then, we trust that 
our readers will willingly welcome the intro- 
duction of the subject of “ The Offertory” into 
the Ztambler. We are induced to bring it for- 


ward at the present time, from having become | 


aware that a feeling of great interest in the 
question is springing up and rapidly increas- 
ing in many parts of the country; and that 
many persons are strongly disposed to adopt 
the offertory as the great means for the sup- 
port of the clergy, without perhaps having 
fully weighed all that is involved in its gene- 
ral introduction into a country situated as Eng- 
land is at present. Our remarks will therefore 
wear a perhaps unnecessarily cautious aspect ; 
and we may be thought to be throwing cold 
water upon a principle and a system for which, 
in fact, we have the highest possible regard 
and admiration. 

Let us state, then, once for all, that we can- 
not too strongly express our conviction, that a 
free collection of the gifts of the faithful, such 
as 1s implied in the restoration of the offertory, 
is, in almost every instance, by far the most 
Christian, the most agreeable, and the most 
pecuniarily successful method which ean be 
adopted for the supply of the necessities of 
the oetey and of divine worship. We are not 
speaking, 


of course, of endowed churches or 
chapels, 


, A permanent endowment alters the 
Whol money-relation between pastor and peo- 
ple; and we are not pretending that it would 
= be a happy circumstance for the Catholie 

hureh in England, could all her missions be 
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assisted by a moderate, yet sufficient, endow. 
ment for their support. The age of endow. 
ments is, however, gone, and perhaps gone 
for ever. They were the results of an age of 
wealth, such as, in all probability, the Church 
never will see again; and which they who love 
her purity better than her splendour feel little 
desire to see restored. Poverty is the great fact 
in the Church of to-day. There is scarcely a 
country under heaven where the Church has 
enough for her needs, much less for her mag. 
nificence. We must live in all spiritual things, 
as they say, “ from hand to mouth.” The fu- 
ture cannot be abundantly provided for. We 
want double, treble, or fourfold the sums we 
can command, for instant use. So far from 
laying up for posterity, we have been com- 
pelled repeatedly to forestal posterity, and to 
force the burden of our own debts upon those 
who come after us. It is vain, therefore, to look 


' to endowments as the means for extricating us 


from our present discomforts and difficulties, 
Here and there an endowment will be given; 
here and there a mission will be provided for; 


_ here and there a mortuary chapel be built, with 





an income in perpetuity for the priest who 
says Mass in it; but to look for such things 
all over England, and especially in our giant 
towns and cities, is mere folly. Rusticus ex- 
spectat, dum defluit amnis. The bottomless 
stream of poverty flows on, and knows no 
rest; and it will flow on, until every eye that 
now watches its dark, heavy torrent is laid in 
the grave, and till our children’s children are 
no more. 

The system, further, which has now for so 
many years prevailed generally amongst us is 
at last bearing its natural fruits, and shewing 
that it is built upon a false foundation. The 
bench-renting or pew-renting system takes its 
origin from the Protestant dissenting body, 
and from that class in the Anglican establish- 
ment who are most akin to the Dissenters in 
their modes of thought and habits of feeling. 
When introduced into the Catholic Church, 
it was radically a novelty ; unheard-of before, 
and diametrically opposite to the practice of 
the Church throughout Christendom. It was 
based upon ideas of religious worship, and of 
the relation between the pastor and his flock, 
which had no place in the Catholic creed. It 
brought along with it a necessity for intro- 
ducing the maxims and devices of that world, 
to whose theories and passions the Church 
herself is eternally opposed. It placed both 
clergy and laity upon a false footing with re- 
gard to each other. It converted the temple 
of God into a market-place, and his sanctuary 
into a place of theatrical exhibition. 

Of course we do not pretend to say that 
there is any thing morally wrong in the pre- 
sent system of letting out portions of the 
church to the wealthier part of society at 4 
fixed annual rent. There is no sin, strictly 
speaking, in the mere fact of saying to one 
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man, “ You shall sit here, if you will pay me 
two guineas a-year;” and to another, “The 
rent of that bench is one pound per annum.” 
All we allege is, that it is a mistaken system, 
founded upon lawful expedients, and not upon 
high Christian principles; and that it utterly 
defeats its own ends, and comes to nought. 
It checks Christian charity, by substituting 
bargaining for giving; it draws an improper 
distinction between rich and poor, shutting 
out the poor from the place of honour and 
convenience; it practically excludes tens of 
thousands from ever hearing Mass at all; it 
compels us to have recourse to every possible 
device for attracting the imagination and fan- 
tastic caprice of the wealthier classes, to catch 
at popularity, and to fall in with the customs 
of that sect of Protestants to whom the sys- 
tem owes its origin. More than this, it has 
turned out an utter failure. However we 
may be opposed to any other system, however 
terribly we may dread depending upon an 
offertory, we cannot deny the fact, that the 
bench-renting scheme is really coming to 
nought. Church after church, and mission 
after mission, is sinking deeper and deeper 
into the mire; debt is contracted after debt; 
the clergy are poorer every day; nothing 
rouses the laity to action, or to greater gene- 
rosity ; and it is with the utmost difficulty that 
some of the most distinguished chapels in 
London and elsewhere are enabled to support 
even their present limited number of clergy, 
and to pay the needful expenses of public 
worship. Something, therefore, must be done. 
Some device must be hit upon for staying 
this frightfully downward progress, and for 
placing our clergy and missions in a position 
which we should not be ashamed to own to 
the world. 

In this posture of affairs, nothing can he 
more natural than that we should have re- 
course to the old system, which was universal 
in the Church before the days of endowments 
began, and before the State took upon it to 
pay the clergy when they had lost their en- 
dlowments. Coming to us, as it does, sanc- 
tioned by nothing less than apostolic autho- 
rity, and practically succeeding in almost every 
instance in which it is fairly tried amongst 
ourselves, we can hardly wonder when we 
hear of priest after priest who is meditating 
a recourse to this primitive and truly Chris- 
tian method of collecting the alms of the 
faithful. And that we shadl recur to the offer- 
tory, as our ordinary means of supporting our 
missions, we have ourselves not the slightest 
doubt. Come to it we must, sooner or later. 
The present system is so incurably rotten, that 
it must in the end fall to the ground with a 
crash; and nothing will remain to us but the 
adoption of the only other method which re- 
mains to us to be tried. We have not the 


slightest expectation of hearing any better 
news of our churches and chapels than is now 
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becoming more and more common every day. 
They will be more and more involved, more 
and more a source of anxiety and distress to the 
clergy and the Bishops; and we can only trust 
that, wherever it is by any means practicable, 
those who have the practical control will lose 
no time in the gradual application of a remedy 
to the root of the evil, before the whole frame 
is diseased, and breaks down in irremediable 
ruin. 

Still—we say it in all respectful deference, 
but with all earnest solicitude—let no man 
have recourse to the offertory without well 
counting the cost, and mastering the full na- 
ture and details of the system he is about to 
adopt. Trifling as it may appear, as a simple 
alteration in the mode of collecting money, it 
necessitates, in many respects, a radical change, 
which no prudent man will venture upon with- 
out deep forethought, and a determination to 
carry out his new plans with the most rigid 
consistency. If it be attempted as a half 
measure, and without any of those attendant 
arrangements which are essential to its work- 
ing, its introduction will be stamped with dis- 
appointment and disaster, and be productive 
of evils which years and years will not re- 
medy. It is better to go on patching up the old 
building, mending its gaps, and strengthening 
it with iron clamps and timber supports, than 
to blow it up at once with gunpowder, with- 
out being prepared with the perfect design of 
a new and better structure, and with every 
necessary appliance for raising it in perfect 
completeness upon the ruins of the old. We 
should deplore the half-and-half application of 
the offertory system, as an evil of no common 
magnitude; and should anticipate a marked 
deterioration both in the temporal and spi- 
ritual condition of any mission in which it 
was thus unwisely adopted, only in order to 
fail. Let us, then, briefly specify the most 
important elements which are necessary to its 
success; and without the adoption of which, 
at least in spirit, if not always with precise 
uniformity in details, it would be—in our 
humble judgment — far wiser to retain our 
present practice, inconsistent and unsatisfac- 
tory as it may be. 

To ascertain what should be done to make 
an offertory successful, we have only to in- 
quire what spirit it is which it embodies, and 
in which it is essentially opposed to the system 
of fixed bench-rents. In one word, the offer- 
tory is a system of giving, the rent-system is 
one of buying and selling. \n the first case, 
the benefits of religion are freely offered to all 
alike; and the duty of supporting the clergy, 
and of maintaining the public services of re- 
ligion in efficiency, is pressed upon their con- 
sciences; in the second case, we presuppose in 
a congregation such a firm determination to 
fulfil their religious obligations as will compel 
them to take every means to hear Mass and 
perform their duties, and then proceed to 
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bargain with them for a good seat at me 
highest price we can get them to pay. In the 
firet case we treat them as men, to whom the 
Gospel is preached ; in the second, we regard 
them as admirable Christians, advanced to the 
highest condition of spiritual perfection. This, | 
we say, is the theory of the bench-rent system ; 
it is founded on the supposition that all Catho- 
lies are such pious and devoted persons, that 
they will gladly pay any thing, rather than be 
excluded from the worship of God; and that 
the virtue of Christian charity burns so fer- 
vently in their minds, that however hard a 
bargain we may drive with them for their | 
seat in church, it will, nevertheless, prompt | 
them to give bountitully whensoever we ap- 
peal to their generosity in our necessities. We 
‘ure not now asking which is the best of these 
two schemes, and which of the two is correct 
in its ideas of human nature, and the degree 
of self-denying piety to be found in ordinary 
Catholic congregations. All we urge is, that 
the two systems are fundamentally distinct ; 
that we cannot act upon them both at once; 
and that we must clearly recognise what is the 
principle on which the offertory is founded, if 
we would turn it to any advantage. 

This, then, is the first point to be mastered. 
The offertory is a plan which appeals solely to 
the generosity of Christians. Its very essence 
is a noble-hearted, confiding bounteousness on 
the part of the clergy towards the people. It 
freely offers to all from the fount of living 
waters, bidding every man slake his thirst 
whensoever he will, without let, or hindrance, 
or conditions, or compulsory payment of a 
solitary farthing. It does not say to a congre- 
gation, “It is your duty to hear Mass; God 
requires it of you, if you would be saved ; you 
must come to us, the clergy, in order to be 
able to fulfil your obligations, but you shall 
not come—or at least you shall not come with 
any comfort—unless you promise beforehand 
to pay a certain sum of money in return.” It 
(loes not offer the blessings of religion to the 
laity as a marketable commodity, to be bar- 
gained for, haggled over, and finally purchased 
at the lowest price current of the time and 
place. It does not forbid those who cannot pay 
to approach near the altar of God, or reserve 
the highest seats at the wedding-feast for those 
whose purses are most plentifully stocked with 
gold. No; it is a voice sent out into the | 
highways and hedges, to compel all men to 
come in. It offers every thing; it exacts no- 
thing. It begins with a gift, and asks only a 
citt in return. . 














l his principle, therefore, must be thoroughly 
recognised and mastered before an otfertory is 
introduced into any congregation. It must be 
remembered that it is founded upon an idea 
Wholly irreconcilable with the ; 
is intended to supersede. It is impossible to 
unite the two. We cannot amalgamate the 
one with the other. If a trace of the old | 


system which it 





| denial or noble munificence. 


system remains, it will eat out the heart of the 
new. Buying and giving are things so radi- 
cally opposed to one another, that, so far from 
its being possible to employ them in union for 
the support of our churches, they will mutually 
defeat each other, and unite only in destroying 
what now exists. The first feature in an of. 
fertory must be the universality with which it 
is applied. Nothing must be required in pay- 
ment from any one class of a congregation. 
Every Mass must be free alike. There must 
be no necessary payment for any one function 
which the Church performs for her children’s 
benefit. A single penny. demanded as a con- 
dition of sitting in any single seat, destroys the 
effect of the whole: the principle of Chris- 
tian generosity is as deeply wounded, and as 
effectually paralysed, as by the guinea, two 
guinea, and three guinea payments now re- 
quired. We may theorise as much as we will, 
and say that sixpence is nothing, and a penny 
is nothing, and that people ought not to grun- 
ble at being compelled to pay ; all this avails 
nothing against the great fact in human nature, 
that mankind never will give liberally when 
they are forced to pay any preliminary sum, 
however trifling that sam may be. Be our zeal, 
our sincerity, our piety, what it may, the mo- 
ment the idea of buying and selling, even at the 
cheapest rate, is introduced into the Church, 
that moment we also introduce the maxims of 
trade, and give, not as much as we can afford, 
but as little as we are compelled, either by ne- 
cessity or by decency, to give. 

Hence it is, that when an offertory is at- 
tempted at Low Mass on Sundays and days 
of obligation, while payment is still required 
at High Mass, the experiment proves a miser- 
able failure, and the only result is, that the 
stingy get off without paying at all, while the 
charitable are not stimulated to any great self- 
A congregation 
does not feel that any contidence whatever is 
placed in it by its clergy, by such an arrange- 
ment. Its conscience is not fairly appealed to. 
It feels no more interest in the church, or ob- 
ligation to pay for its support, than before. 
And the same is the result when only a small 
portion of a church is partitioned off for the 
benefit of the rich, and the poor can occupy 4 
larger share than is now usually allotted to 
them. In this ease, neither rich nor poor are 
rightly confided in or called upon. ‘The poor 
man concludes that he is not even asked to 
give. When he can give, he does not, for he 
supposes that, as he has his seat free, while 
others pay, there is no wish that he should 
offer all he can for the service of God. 


An Irish bricklayer’s labourer, who would 
contribute as much as one or two guineas @ 
year in a church where there are no fixed 
payments at all, is found, in practice, not to 
_ give a shilling where even the slightest dis- 
tinction is set up between the children of 
wealth and the children of poverty. You 
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may reason and argue as you will as to what 
people ought to do, or what they will do on 
your theories ; their theories and feelings lead 
them to a completely opposite line of conduct ; 
and if you talked to them till the end of the 
world, they never would act upon any appeals 
which find no response in their own bosom. 

We would put it fairly to any man of com- 
mon sense and common candour who has no 
previously conceived theory to support, whe- 
ther he himself, however wealthy he may be, 
does not personally feel differently on the sub- 
ject of giving money in a church where he is 
not compelled to pay any thing, from what he 
feels in one where he is admitted as one ofa 
favoured few to the best places, reserved by 
policy for the rich. Let any of us go into a 
strange church, and try the experiment on our- 
selves. We enter the sacred building, and by 
one of those most unpleasant gentry who have 
the guardianship of the “ reserved seats,’ are 
ushered in to a pleasant spot. Having dis- 
bursed the necessary sixpence or shilling, we 
button up our pockets, considering that we 
have done our duty, and paid our debts, just 
as we feel a painful satisfaction when we have 
discharged our tailor’s or butcher's bill. Any 
further call we look upon, if not exactly as an 
imposition, yet as any thing but an appeal to 
be responded to gladly, happily, bountifully. 
We may consent to give more, but we do not 
give it cheerfully, and to the utmost of our 
means. 

But let us enter a church where the ideas of 
the market-place clearly have never entered. 
Let us look around, and see the sons and daugh- 
ters of misery crowding up to the very steps 
of the sanctuary, while every thing betokens 
a courageous trustfulness on the part of the 
clergy by whose ministrations we are bene- 
fiting, though but as chance visitors. Who 
does not feel at once that he is bound in ho- 
nour, and as a sincere Catholic, to contribute 
something to the support of such a church 
and priesthood? Who does not ask himself, 
“How much can I give?” not, “ How little 
may 1 give?’ Who does not wish at such 
times that he was a richer man than he is, 
that he might be able to give that amount, 
as a Christian, which he would never dream 
of giving as a crafty calculator of the value of 
money ? 

It is further essential to the success of an 
offertory that it be tried for some considerable 
period. Were it a mere change in the ma- 
chinery of collecting money, or a different 
form of taxation, people might be ready to fall 
in with its regulations in a week or two, so 
that it would begin to bear its fruits almost 
from the day it was established. But this is 
so far from being the case, that frequently 
many months if not years must elapse before 
it is made to ¢ell upon the feelings and pockets 
of a congregation. It is so different in spirit 
and principle from what they have been accus- 





tomed to; it appeals to a class of ideas so 
unlike those to which we have been wont to 
appeal, that a certain space of time must pass 
away before either the rich or the poor are 
duly worked upon by its influence. Men and 
women are not reformed, or remodelled, in a 
day or a.month. The habits of a life give 
way but by slow degrees. A class of Catho- 
lics who never knew what it was to have the 
duty of supporting their clergy fairly sct be- 
fore them as a matter of Christian honour 
and gratitude, and who have been habituated 
to pay for the spot where they kneel, in the 
same spirit of bargaining in which they hire a 
new servant or purchase a new horse, are at 
first thrown all aback when these old profit- 
and-loss notions are cast to the winds, and the 
priest simply says to them, “Treely ye have 
received, freely give.’ Nothing, therefore, 
can be more absurd than to expect an offer- 
tory to cause money to flow into the treasury 
the moment it is instituted. And nothing 
could be more unwise, in many missions, than 
for a priest to make so great a change, without 
being prepared to wait a while, till it can na- 
turally bring forth its fruits. In some cases, 
undoubtedly, the experiment, if rightly ma- 
naged, would instantly answer, and the first 
quarter's receipts would be fully equal to those 
under the old system, and would continue 
progressively to increase. But this would not 
always be the result, and no wise man would 
make the attempt without ample preparation 
for either contingency. 

Again, an offertory could never succeed 
unless the present distinction between rich and 
poor were utterly abolished. The system ab- 
solutely requires that no one maxim of worldly 
prudence or worldly tastes should find an en- 
trance into the house of God. It is so simple 
and unadulterated an appeal to all the nobler 
and more self-denying feelings of the Catholic 
heart, that it will endure no mixture with any 
thing that is low or earthly. It begins by re- 
pudiating the spirit of the world, once and for 
ever, and it refuses to bear its fruits if that 
spirit again intrudes itself into the sanctuary 
under any guise or pretence whatsoever. It is 
a call upon us as Christians and sinners, and as 
Christians and sinners alone. It strikes down 
all human pride and fantastic daintiness ; it 
follows rigidly in the steps of Him who has 
said, “* How hardly shall they who have riches 
enter into the kingdom of heaven!” and who 
has given us this one unfailing note of his 
true Church, that in it the poor have the Gos- 
pel preached to them. We regard it as hope- 
less to attempt to improve our present condition 
so long as the rich are suffered to engross all 
the best places in our churches and chapels, 
while the poor are thrust down “ below the 
bar.” Until we have faith to recur to the 
customs of older times, and to do what all Ca- 
tholics do abroad to this very day, we shall 
never move either rich or poor to a primitive 
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munifieence or hardy self-denial. Delicacy 
may look disgusted; fastidiousness may shrug 
its shoulders; the fine lady may protest and 
complain ; the comfortable tradesman may turn 
up his nose at the thought of close contact with 
“the lower orders ;’’ but we may be well as- 
sured that if we are not prepared to go the full 
length of abolishing the distinction between the 
poor and the rich, we must be content to re- 
main in our poverty and difficulties for ever.* 
We know that it is generally said that Eng- 
lish people will not submit to be mixed up to- 
gether, as one sees persons of all ranks side by 
side in the continental churches. And un- 
doubtedly the English mind would reealeitrate 
imost vigorously and maliciously against such 
radical revolutionary schemes, as it would term 
them. But this is not the point before us. 
The question is, whether English Catholies 
would submit to it; whether that odious, 
purse-proud, petty, sulky haughtiness, which 
is so hateful a feature in the true John Bull 
race, would not willingly bow itself down to 
the dust before such an exhibition of the beauty 
and force of Christian love and brotherhood as 
the Catholic Church has it in her power to dis- 
play. We do not want to know whether this 
or that Catholic nobleman, or this or that Ca- 
tholic lady, or this or that Catholie shopkeeper 
and his wife, brought up in that spirit of worldly 
exclusiveness and silly pride which the present 
system engenders in the best of us, would, in 
his or her actual present state of mind, dike such 
a change, if we asked their opinions beforehand ; 
this is not what Christianity came into the world 
for, to leave bigotry and selfishness to their 
original dominion over men’s souls; the ques- 
tion is, whether that faith which we love and 
obey has not within it a divine energy to beat 
down these lofty barriers, and to bring the 
most contemptuous and self- worshipping of 
men to regard a street-sweeper and an old 


upple-woman with the feclings of genuine | 
Christian love and respect, and to account it 


an honour, rather than a disgrace and an an- 
noyance, to kneel by their side before his pre- 
sence who is pre-eminently the God and the 
Saviour of the poor. That Englishmen and 
Englishwomen, when the truth and beauty of 
the Catholic religion are fairly brought to bear 
upon them, unhampered by our present un- 
natural and unhealthy system, will rejoice to 
yield to the holy influence, we have not the 
slightest doubt in the world. To deny this 
indeed, is to deny the very gospel of Jones 
Christ itself. And, in fact, from the very high- 
est ranks of English Catholics, down, through 
all our gradations, to the hard-toiling labourer 
are already to be found most distinguished al 
houourable exe: ptions to the rule of the vulgar 
crowd ; and there are coron ts, which their 
owners would rejoice to be allowed to lay on 


* Of cours t . , . 
» Wat is here said in no way applies to the 
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resery m ail part of a church for offici 
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the pavement of the house of God, side by side 
with the poor tattered garments of those who 
have hardly a home in which to shelter their 
feeble frames. 

Nor, practically, would the personal discom. 
fort arising from a recurrence to the old system 
be nearly so great as is generally supposed, 
provided proper arrangements were made to 
carry out the plan in its full spirit. First of 
all, the benches should disappear from our 
churches, and chairs alone be substituted. In 
this case, every person might place himself 
just where he pleased, choosing his neigh- 
bours according to his taste. It is the use 
of chairs which enables a foreign congrega- 
tion of all ranks—(and foreign beggars, and 
the foreign poor, are infinitely more filthy and 
disagreeable than beggars and the poor in 
England)—to unite in the worship of God 
without any invidious distinction of classes. 
If the proximity of Denis O*Flaherty or of 
Biddy Toole is too much for our nerves, and 
we had rather they came not betwixt the wind 
and our nobility, we have but to settle our- 
selves in some more retired spot, and avoid 
the unpleasant contiguity which offends our 
nostrils or begrimes our clothing. And most 
assuredly we may confidently rely upon the 
good feelings of the poor themselves to spare 
us any needless discomfort. Were the labour- 
ing classes frecly admitted into every part of 
our churches, not only would they be far 
more anxious than they now are to present 
an appearance of cleanliness and decency, but 
their own delicacy of feeling would keep them 
from causing any annoyance to those whom 
they felt were truly their fellow Christians. It 
is the greatest mistake in the world to suppose 
that because a man’s jacket is black and dingy, 
therefore he has no sense of the comfort of 
cleanliness, and of the proprieties of civilised 
life. Ask a mud-besmeared Irishman from 
the next mason’s yard into your drawing- 
room, and see if he does not make twice as 
many apologies for treading upon your ele- 
gant carpet, as you would get from your very 
respectable neighbour, or your very wealthy 
friend. No man who knows the poor cam 
have failed to perceive what a wonderful 
amount of true delicacy of sentiment, and of 
consideration for the feelings of others, is to 
be found concealed beneath the roughest ex- 
terior and the dirtiest fustian coat. Do but 
trust them; treat them openly, honestly, cor- 
dially ; and they will respond to your advances 
with a true gentlemanly refinement, that will 
put to shame the mock sensibilities of many 4 
spoilt child of fashion and splendour. The 
surest way to keep the poor, and especially the 
Irish poor, in a state of personal uncleanliness, 
is to pen them up, all huddled together, close 
to the doors and under the galleries of out 
crowded chapels. If the most fastidious of 


us all were doomed to pass his days in a pig- 
sty, would he, think we, trouble himself to 
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wash and shave in the morning, as he does 
now that he consorts with gentlemen and 
ladies? Of course, while the poor are packed 
together like cattle, they will not trouble them- 
selves with much soap and water; but once 
admit them to the company of their betters, 
and the innate sense of decency and propriety, 
which not even the deepest pauperism can an- 
nihilate, will rapidly work as gratifying a 
change in their exterior garments as in their 
interior spirit. In every church, also, it will 
deserve serious consideration whether the men 
ought not to be placed on one side, and the 
women on the other. This is primitive, Ca- 
tholic, and found to answer admirably wher- 
ever the regulation is now enforced in this 
country. Such an arrangement will materially 
diminish the discomfort of a promiscuous min- 
gling together of the cleanly and the dirty. 
The timid lady need fear no approach from 
the grimy blacksmith, and the smart gentle- 
man may be left to take care of himself, and 
guard his beauties from defilement. In truth, 
with such rules as these, there is no need of 
fearing any real unpleasantness from the abo- 
lition of those barriers which now make some 
of our churches and chapels a kind of repre- 
sentation of the rules of the Heralds’ College. 
We have the utmost possible faith in the purity 
and genuine refinement of the poor; all that is 
needed is, to trust to their own good sense and 
good feeling, and not to treat them as inferior 
beings, and we shall be spared every annoy- 
ance, save such trifling inconveniences as a 
Christian man ought to be ashamed to own. 
These, however, are but outward arrange- 
ments, and would go scarcely half way in 
making an offertory a thoroughly satisfactory 
means for the support of the necessities of the 
Church. It is of the first importance to ac- 
company them with such a method of con- 
ducting divine service as shall both touch and 
rouse the hearts and consciences of every class 
in a congregation. The present system of 
buying and selling, among other unfortunate 
consequences, has introduced among us a ten- 
dency to think more of attracting the imagina- 
tions and tastes of the wealthy, than of gratify- 
ing and calling into action the more purely 
devotional feelings of either poor or rich. The 
“shilling opera” was but the natural conse- 
quence of pews and bench-rents. Once let go 
the highest principles of Christian charity and 
almsgiving, and we must resort to all sorts of 
unworthy devices to replenish our diminishing 
funds. The Dissenters and “ Evangelicals” fill 
their pews by enlisting the services of a “ po- 
pular preacher,” who tickles the ears of the 
wealthy, flatters the souls of the comfortable, 
insinuates sweet doctrine into the brains of 
wealthy spinsters, and draws a full house, after 
the approved theatrical or concert-room fashion. 
Among ourselves the “‘ popular preacher” is 
an unknown being. Our clergy are too good 
and too much in earnest to furnish any such 





class of ecclesiastical abortions. ‘Therefore we 
have had recourse to the singing gallery for 
our attractions, and have spent in many cases 
quite a large income in paying a set of second- 
rate sopranos, tenors, and basses, to draw people 
to our chapels, in order that they might be 
mulcted of shillings and half-crowns as the 
condition of having their ears delighted with 
Mozart, Haydn, and Zingarelli. Happily, in- 
deed, all this is now dying away. ‘The con- 
certs at Exeter Hall have fairly driven us out 
of the field; and Signor Costa and the Sacred 
Harmonie Society are the resources of those 
doubtful Protestants who used to enrich our 
fashionable London chapels with their Sunday 
payments. Every where throughout England 
a distaste for the florid and operatic school of 
Church music is increasing ; and though, as yet, 
we hardly know what we want in its place, yet 
it is clear that a showy choir is no longer an 
attraction, and no longer replenishes the coffers 
of the church which supports it. 

A well-considered and thoroughly popiular 
species of Church music is, therefore, to be 
regarded as an essential element in the arous- 
ing those Christian feelings which alone will 
respond to the establishment of an offertory. 
We must have every where such choirs and 
such musical compositions as the people in 
general will really like, understand, and enter 
into. Unless Church music is of such a cha- 
racter as this, the interest of a congregation in 
public worship can never rise to any high de- 
gree of warmth; and unless it does thus rise, 
the offertory would not succeed. If a church 
is nothing but a place where people say their 
individual prayers, they never will feel that 
deep interest in its services which alone can 
prompt them to zealous liberality in almsgiv- 
ing. Our services must become more congre- 
gational and united, so that every single indi- 
vidual shall feel a personal interest and delight 
in High Mass, Vespers, Benediction, and every 
other function and service; and that, not only 
as a private Christian spiritually benefited by 
them, but as an integral portion of the one 
great united body of worshippers, who combine 
thus to adore and glorify Almighty God with 
every faculty of their souls and bodies. 

Therefore, in the first place, the musie sung 
at High Mass by the choir should be such as 
is found comprehensible and expressive by the 
general body of the congregation ; and, in the 
second place, congregational singing should be 
encouraged to the utmost possible extent at 
Vespers, Benediction, and in those other Eng- 
lish services which are in use in many churches 
and chapels throughout the country. No of- 
fertory could possibly fail where the services 
are truly congregational ; every man, woman, 
and child that sings will give. The genuine, 
cordial, and truly Christian pleasure which 
is felt by a congregation which, with one 
voice, as well as one heart, unites in the re- 
sponses, psalms, and hymns of Catholic wor- 
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ship, is so sweet and delightful to the mind, 
that they will do any thing rather than lose 
the enjoyment when once they have expe- 
rienced it. That any such result can take 
place without a larger admixture of English 
singing in our churches than is at present com- 
mon, we cannot ourselves believe. People will 
not sing what they do not understand. It is 
visionary to expect congregations to unite in 
singing Latin words, of whose meaning they 
have scarcely the faintest glimmering of know- 
ledge. It is diffieult even to get them to sing 
a Litany, an O Salutaris, or a Tantum ergo; 
and as to their generally singing Vespers, or 
Compline, until they are much more advanced 
in musical acquirements than they now are, 
we hold it to be an impossibility. It was by 
singing German hymns and saying German 
prayers that the German Catholic congrega- 
tions acquired that delight in congregational 
singing which makes their singing so wonder- 
fully grand and impressive. And it will only 
be by singing English hymns and saying Eng- 
lish prayers that English Catholic congrega- 
tions will emulate their brethren abroad. Once, 
indeed, let a fondness for singing be cultivated 
amongst us by such means as this, and we should 
find it easy enough to induce a congregation 
to sing in Latin; for the delight found in the 
act of singing would be a sufficient stimulant to 
induce them to overcome the difficulties of a 
foreign language ; and Vespers and Compline 
would be sung by congregations who now re- 
main obstinately mute from year to year. 

In conjunction with congregational singing 
will naturally come the use of every other 
method which exists for increasing tie per- 
sonal interest which a congregation feels in 
a church as ts own. Our present system has 
nearly destroyed this feeling ; the people look 
upon the church asa building which belongs 
to the clergy or trustees, and is let out in small 
allotments to them, as daily, weekly, or yearly 
tenants. Hence they have precisely the same 
disinclination to expend much money or care 
in its support, aud in that of the clergy to 
whom it belongs, as we find in a householder 
who rents his tenement, or a farmer who takes 
his land, by the year only. Nobody cares much 
for that which is not his own; he will do for 
it what the letter of the law rigidly requires, 
hut little or nothing more. The first object, 
therefore, in every mission, ought to be to 
wake every class of Catholics find themselves 
at home in their chureh or chapel. Once let 
thi m feel that deep interest in the structure 
itself, in the public functions, and in the well- 
Ine Me of the priesthood, which is often so de- 
lightful a feature in continental villages and 
cities, and the higgardly spirit which now pa- 
ralyses the Church in this 
stantly vanish away. 
fee ling of individual 
of a church SU powert 
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country must in- 
And by nothing is this 
and common possession 
ully produced, as by the 
lose minor devotions which | 


have so touching an influence upon the pious 
heart, whether they be specially devoted to 
the honour of the blessed Sacrament, of our 
blessed Lord’s Passion, of our blessed Lady, or 
of the Patron Saint of the church ; or in con- 
nexion with guilds, confraternities, or schools; 
or whether they be only those interesting and 
useful devotions in the vernacular tongue of 
the country, which, in Germany, Belgium, 
France, and in very many parts of Italy, are 
so warmly cherished by the poorer classes of 
Catholics as well as by the more wealthy. 
The same may be said of a more abundant 
use of images and pictures. Most English Ca. 
tholic churches are singularly destitute of all 
those aids to devotion which affect the culti- 
vated and the uncultivated imagination and in. 
telligence alike. Instead of many altars, we have 
many galleries; instead of many images, we have 
many monuments to the friends and relatives of 
the congregation, frequently conceived in the 
least edifying possible taste ; instead of many 
pictures, we have many barriers, and many 
cushions and many hassocks, to make the body 
supremely comfortable, while the mind is left 
cold and bare. It has also been hitherto a 
somewhat unfortunate peculiarity in the deco- 
rations of our newer and better churches, that 
a great deal too much has been thought of 
those merely ornamental paintings and carv- 
ings, which, while they gratify the eye of the 
man of taste, have far less power to move the 
heart of the man of devotion than pictures and 
statues of religious subjects of a very ordinary 
degree of artistic merit. A church may be 
gorgeous from vault to pavement with gold 
and azure and vermilion, with the most ela- 
borate and magnificent patterns; and every 
capital and moulding may display foliage and 


| devices such as will rival the best works of 


older and richer times ; and yet not have one- 
fiftieth part of that charm for the soul which 
a few well-chosen and well-disposed paintings 
and images will produce. We look upon a 
judicious multiplication of pictures and statues, 
of various sizes, and representing the great 
scenes in the life and death of our blessed 
Lord, and in the histories of the Saints, as an 
auxiliary in arousing the torpid devotions and 
self-sacrifice of our congregations, which no 
wise or enlightened person will overlook or 
neglect. 

It need not be added—for this is a condi- 
tion which will present itself at once to every 
one who thinks practically upon the question 
—that the adoption of the offertory must ne- 
cessarily be accompanied by more frequent 
appeals in preaching to the sense of duty and 
gratitude of the congregation who are thus 
called upon to support their clergy. Preachers 
who feel themselves hampered and tied down 
by the present method of collecting money; 
need have no scruples whatsoever in telling theif 
people what is required of them when giving 
is substituted for buying. ‘The priest at once 
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will assume an authority over his congrega- 
tion’s conscience which he could never exer- 
cise over their pocket. When he has himself 
given every thing freely, bountifully, without 
stint or bargaining, he stands on a vantage 
ground which is otherwise for ever out of his 
reach. He can point out to his flock how it is 
both their duty, their privilege, their interest, 
and their source of merit, to mortify their own 
personal and domestic inclinations, that they may 
have more to contribute to the service of God. 
He can adopt a tone towards them, such as 
we are confident few clergy can safely venture 
upon, without a sense of the absurdity of their 
own words, while they stand in their present 
commercial relations to their congregations. 
And in melancholy truth, there is no denying 
that our Catholic laity are sometimes griev- 
ously in want of such instruction in their 
duties as Christians towards those who mi- 
nister at the altar. To hear our gentlefolks 
and shopkeepers sometimes talk, one would 
fancy that the clergy were a class of usurers 
and extortioners, bunded together in a sort 
of joint stock company for muleting the laity 
of the utmost amount of pelf that could be 
squeezed by all possible tricks from their re- 
luctant gripe. Notwithstanding some brilliant 
exceptions, it is impossible to help seeing that 
English Catholics no more think it a privilege 
and a delight to contribute to the glory of God 
and the good of the poor, than they count it a 
privilege and a delight to pay the income-tax 
or the window-tax. Self-denial for the sake of 
the Church is rare amongst us, The question 
generally asked by a man of himself is, “ How 
much must I give?’ not, “ By what means 
can I possibly get more to give?” A mise- 
rable proof we have lately had of the exist- 
ence of this feeling among us, in the spirit 
with which the recent collections for the 
Pope were too often met, and the astoundingly 
small sums which were gathered from some 
of our most wealthy congregations. People 
seemed to think it a kind of shame that free- 
born Britons should be taxed to pay the ex- 
penses of an Italian Pontiff, and expected the 
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College of Cardinals and the whole supreme 
administrative Court of the Universal Church 
to subsist upon air, and to conduct the affairs 
of the four quarters of the globe upon the in- 
come of a private gentleman of limited means. 
Oh, that a printed list could be published of 
the exact sums given by every peer, and ba- 
ronet, and country squire, and city merchant, 
and comfortable tradesman, towards the relief 
of the urgent necessities of that Pontiff, who 
governs the Church for our benefit, and not 
for his own! We shrewdly suspect that many 
a blush would be raised on cheeks which 
hitherto have rarely known the livery of sen- 
sitive modesty or honest shame. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, there can be little doubt that 
an abolition of the present system of bench- 
renting would do more to awaken the virtue 
of Christian liberality, than all the devices or 
appeals we can have recourse to, now that we 
vainly try to raise up an edifice of self-denial 
and heroic charity upon the sandy basis of 
bargaining, buying, and selling. 

In conclusion, we have only again to request 
our readers’ pardon for the introduction of this 
most important and delicate subject into our 
pages, and for the freedom we have used in dis- 
cussing it in its various bearings. It is one of 
those urgently pressing topics which must be 
discussed ; and the more openly, honestly, and 
fearlessly it is discussed, the better. Trifling as 
it may appear to those who have not been called 
to give it any special consideration, it is a sub- 
ject which lies at the very root of the Christian 
social system. It exercises an influence upon 
the whole Christian life, far more powerful 
than at first sight may be anticipated. Its 
full and fair examination cannot safely be 
much longer postponed ; and if we may ven- 
ture upon expressing our own humble judg- 
ment, the sooner it is thoroughly looked into, 
as a thing of immediate and most practical 
moment, the happier will be the result upon 
the well-being of every class of persons who 
share the blessings of the Catholic Church in 
England. 








ENGLISH ART; 


Tuere is a class of artists, who, when they 
wish to paint a picture, or carve a statue, 
commence their work by imagining in the 
mind a certain visible painting or sculpture, 
and then proceed to depict this vision which 
they have conjured up on canvass or in 
marble. There is a second class, who begin 
by transporting themselves in imagination to 
the actual spot where the scene which they 
would represent really took place, or to the 
presence of the person whose portrait they 
would produce. They do not, like the first 
class, begin by conceiving a picture, but they 








ITS WEAKNESS AND ITS STRENGTH, 


view the outward, tangible reality in its lite- 
ral and exact aspect; and their work, when 
completed, is a faithful transcript of what they 
have seen, if not with the eye of sense, yet 
with the eye of the mind, and it is precisely 
what would, or easily might have been seen, 
by persons actually present at the event por- 
trayed. A third class dive deeper into the spirit 
of the scenes they would recall. The coming 
picture or statue is the subject which last 
enters their mind. The visible reality of the 


event as it positively occurred, is the second 
Their 


step in the process of accomplishment. 
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first effort is to seize the meaning and spiritual 
significancy of what they would represent, to 
penetrate into the souls of the agents whose 
deeds they would paint, or whose corporeal 
countenance and frame they would chisel in 
enduring stone. 

The first named of these classes are manu- 
facturers; the second are chroniclers; the 
third are poets. The first paint forms and 
colours, or hew shapes ; the second reproduce 
things; the third portray men and nature. 
Nine-tenths of the pictures and statues of the 
present day are of the first class; a majority 
of the remainder are of the second; and some 
few alone can claim the honour and title of 
the third. In architecture, save in those 
buildings which are raised simply for barren 
utility, without a thought of their beauty or 
grandeur, our artists never attain to the dis- 
tinction of the third class. They are either 
manufacturers or chroniclers. They either 
pile together wood and stone to make a cer- 
tain preconceived show; or they reproduce 
the external works of other days with a cold, 
heartless, literal correctness, helpless to ex- 
press any idea characteristic of the living men 
and present purposes for which they are raised. 

It is enough to walk through the rooms of 
our most important annual exhibition of pic- 
tures, to be convinced of the truth of what 
we have said. Survey that wilderness of gold 
frame and glaring canvass, and see how the 
pictures have been made. In truth, they have 
almost all mistaken their rights when they 
claimed a place in a gallery of paintings. 
They should have been reserved for some 
future exposition of manufactures, and been 
set side by side with cottons from Manchester, 
knives from Sheftield, and buttons from Bir- 
mingham. These compilations of red, and 
blue, and green, and yellow, are not pictures 
at all. They are fabrics, made to order; de- 
signed, drawn, and coloured, after certain ap- 
proved recipes. There is as much art em- 
ployed in the production of the gilt frames as 
in the compositions these frames surround. 
Compositions in very sadness they are, and 
nothing more. They were compounded by 
certain pictorial practitioners, out of certain 
authorised materials, according to the orthodox 
prescriptions in the painter's pharmacopeeia. 
lhe men who made them thought over all 
the necessary portions of what is technically 
termed a picture ; they examined the works 
of their predecessors and contemporaries, and 
thought how they might geta bit here and a 
hme eatery Seabee im 
and picked up stray | . = 5. reapers: 
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approved Parisian costumes of the day, and 
made out a picture as milliners make out 
dresses. 

Let any man frequent the society of the 
common professional artist, and hear his talk, 
and say whether we have overstated the ab. 
surdities of this pictorial manufacture of ours, 
Is there one artist out of ten who is a man of 
sense, refinement, and thought, or who really 
knows any thing except the established tech. 
nicalities of his trade? Are they not almost 
all manufacturers of outward shows, and not 
recorders of real events, much less interpreters 
of the ideas and passions of humanity, and the 
mysterious soul which gives to visible nature 
all its charms ? Why are they painters at all? 
What have they to paint? Have they any 
thoughts to communicate to their fellow-crea- 
tures? <Any story to tell them? Any high 
and holy purpose to attain by the embodiment 
in form and colour of all that is most admir- 
able in the life and destiny of man? Are 
they not a vulgar, foolish, ignorant, pedantic 
class of beings, often by no means too respect- 
able in their morals or refined in their tastes, 
and decidedly inferior to another class which 
is not very elevated in the scale of intellectual 
nobility, the class of litt¢rateurs and profes- 
sional writers for the periodical press ? What 
a shameful thing it is for a great country like 
the imperial kingdom, that, as a body, she 
should be ashamed to own both her literary 
men and her artists; that a man should be 
thought worse of, rather than better, from 
being known to write for the press, and from 
being a professional painter or sculptor! Yet 
can we condemn the popular verdict, while 
artists (not now to speak of the “ gentlemen” 
of the press) are what theyare in very deed? 
When men who ought to be tailors presume 
to make pictures; when a semi-respectable 
individual, without brains, education, or lofty 
thoughts, devotes his days to one of the noblest 
works to which the human energies can be 
called; when those who have literally nothing 
at all in their own minds which they would 
express, or relate, or urge upon their contem- 
poraries, deliberately set about making and 
compiling paintings for the Royal Exhibition, 
or for the British Gallery, or for the Suffolk 
Street Show, just as druggists make up pre 
scriptions, or cooks prepare a dinner,—what 
should necessarily follow, but that the world in 
general should despise the artist race, and look 
upon them as something decidedly inferior to 
the brotherhood of respectable grocers and 
haberdashers ? 

And therefore, also, it is, that year after 
year passes by, and a miserable mediocrity 18 
the utmost that is attained by so large a pro- 
portion of English artists. The persons who 


produce these pictures, busts, and buildings, 
have no business on earth to be artists at all. 
If they must get their bread in some way oF 
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other, they ought to sell shawls behind a 
counter, or obtain clerkships in merchants’ 
counting-houses, or do any thing in the world 
but set themselves up as teachers and poets 
in their generation. Their souls are not above 
buttons; they are not in a state, either by na- 
tural genius or intellectual culture, to have 
any thing in their minds which is worth paint- 
ing, or fit for painting. They deserve—as in 
good deed they very nearly obtain—the same 
contempt with which we listen to the outpour- 
ings of a theological shoemaker, who every 
Sunday leaves his last in order to expound the 
Epistle to the Romans, or the itinerant vender 
of cures for corns and bunions, who attracts 
crowds of listeners to hear him dilate on the 
virtues of some marvellous plaister or heaven- 
born ointment. They are quacks, pretenders, 
dealers in cant daubings and glazings, who 
have no more true vocation for the artist’s life 
than for the monastic life; and therefore their 
productions are nought, and they themselves 
are held in no esteem by the sharp-sighted 
world, whose applause they vainly seek to 


“win. 


Here, indeed, is the great secret of the 
failure of modern art. Men speak as if the 
fault lay in some want of professional skill, or 
in the absence of cordial, liberal patronage. 
But it is not so. The fault lies in the artist 
himself. It lies in his own mind, in his very 
nature, in his habit of thought, in his personal 
tastes and feelings. English artists, as a class, 
are men of no intellect or acquirements what- 
soever. They cannot generally express them- 
selves on paper in grammatical English, much 
less write any thing worth reading by their 
professional brethren and the world of ama- 
teurs. Indeed, it can hardly be doubted that 
@ painter or architect who was known to be a 
good writer and to study much, would on that 
Very account stand a worse chance of employ- 
ment and patronage than his more ignorant or 
more stupid brother, whose whole soul was 
immersed in oils and varnishes, and whose 
mental vision was bounded by the purlieus of 
Trafalgar Square. We shall never see Eng- 
lish art rival the glories of Italian art of other 
days, until our artists are a better-educated 
class of men, more refined, more sclf-respect- 
ing, more conscientious and self-denying. So 
long as the profession swarms with young men 
who take to it solely as a means of livelihood, 
whether fitted for it or not by natural genius 
and intellectual acquirements ; so long will the 
artist, as such, be excluded from good society, 
and so long will his productions be a source of 
admiration to the vulgar only, and of disap- 
pointment to every man whose applause is 
worth seeking and winning. 

In saying this, we do not for a moment as- 
sert that the whole field of British art is thus 
barren and worthless. On the contrary, we 
have not a few painters who are true artists, 





whether of the species of chroniclers or of 
poets, who are strikingly distinguished from 
the common herd, and whose works will live, 
and be the delight of generations yet to come. 
And a very interesting subject of inquiry and 
reflection it is, to examine into the spirit of the 
works of each of such real artists, apart from 
their mere mechanical correctness, and ascer- 
tain whether they are to be classed among the 
historical and narrative painters, or among 
the poet-painters. We shall attempt, there- 
fore, a few remarks upon the works of some 
of our ablest artists, with a view to shewing 
how far, and in what measure, they fulfil the 
real duties of their calling, and deserve our 
honour and regard. But before doing this, it 
may be as well to recall in a similar way the 
peculiarities and characters of some few of the 
most illustrious artists of the golden ages of 
Italian art, before that same deathlike weak- 
ness which has paralysed the whole people of 
Italy in war, in statesmanship, in literature, 
and almost in theology, had enfeebled the minds 
and hands of her painters, her sculptors, and 
her architects, and reduced her fair cities to 
the level of a mere mausoleum for the remains 
of her days of life and power. The great ar- 
tists of Spain and Holland will also claim their 
share of notice in the inquiry. 

What we have termed the school of chroni- 
cler-artists, has indeed found few votaries in 
Italy herself. Her illustrious men have ever 
been so filled with the spirit and passion of 
the poet, that but rare instances can be named 
in which the painter or sculptor has been con- 
tent with the mere representation of the out- 
ward aspect of a scene, uninfluenced by the 
feelings of the artist himself, or apart from 
that depth of spiritual significance which 
transmutes a dry historical record into an in- 
spired poem. One Italian painter alone, Ma- 
saccio, attained any very high degree of excel- 
lence in his art, as a mere recorder of the 
events of other days. His great works at 
Florence, the delight of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, and the wonder of the English travel- 
ler, to whose eyes his style is strange and asto- 
nishing, remain unsurpassed, if not unrivalled, 
as the very perfection of that school which, 
without rising to the dignity of the poet's con- 
ceptions, impresses upon the spectator the very 
image and daguerreotype of the scenes which 
his pencil portrays. 

It was in Holland that the literal school of 
the artist-chroniclers was found to flourish, 
as eminently akin to the spirit of the people 
among whom it was cherished. The Dutch 
painters are almost to a man the rigid and 
faithful recorders of what they saw with the 
eyes of the body, while almost to a man the 
eye of their soul was blind. Never was there 
such a narrative of actual, literal truth, both 
of nature and of common humanity, as is pre- 
sented by the pictures of Ostade, Teniers, Ter- 
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burg, Both, Cuyp, Rysdael, Jan Steen, Van- 
derneer, the Vanderveldes, and that long cata- 
logue of names, of which these are but a few 
chance examples. ‘Their pictures are the very 
repetitions of what the ordinary observer per- 
ceives in nature and in man. The whole sur- 
face of the visible world is transferred to their 
canvass; and thus their works delight and 
please that great multitude of amateurs who 
have no hearty love for the productions of 
the great Italians and Spaniards, because they 
have in themselves a knowledge of the prose 
of life alone, and are blind to its deepest 
poetry. 

Among the great Spanish painters, we should 
be disposed to name Murillo as on the whole 
the most remarkable example of the school of 
literally true artists. His boys, and women, 
and men, of every-day life, are drawn with the 
fidelity of a sun-picture. Gaze at them, exa- 


mine them, and ponder over them as we may, | 


we see more and more distinctly that he has 
painted every thing that the most accurate 
observer would note in any given individual 
boys, women, and men; but that he has done 
nothing more. His pictures, masterly as they 
are, have that extraordinary likeness to reality 
that makes us laugh. They all but smile, and 
speak, and move. Of that intense depth of 
meaning which shines forth in the heads of 
Velasquez, and the noblest Italian painters, and 
which solemnises our minds as we look and 
admire, Murillo’s works have nothing. He 
records what he sees with his eyes, and that is 
all. His sacred pictures, also, do but confirm 
this judgment. He did not paint saints and 
angels, apostles and patriarchs, but ordinary 
men and women arranged in tableaux, and 
draped accordingly, with set countenances and 
postures, to represent the events from Scrip- 
ture, or the scenes in heaven which he would 
portray. We have seen scores of women and 
children as worthy of representing the Mother 
of God and the angels, as the figures in Mu- 
rillo’s pictures. Sweet, refined, and devout 
as they are in intention, they have no poetic 
truth about them; they are but pictures of 
pious individuals of a very pleasing exterior, 
disposed so as to call to mind the Bible histo- 
ries, or the glories of the heavenly host. 
Turn, then, to him who (in our judgment) 


was the greatest of all painters, and mark how | 


every one of Raphael’s pictures, be it crayon 
sketch, or oil painting, or fresco, is a living, 
breathing poem. Far as he is from the literal- 
ness of a prose narrator, be is as far from over- 
stepping the truths of human nature as Shak- 
speare himself. We have never seen any thing 
precisely the same as Raphael's figures, save 
when he painted a professed portrait ; we know 
that ho actual event ever wore so noble, so 
touching, so sweet an aspect, as he has thrown 
over every scene that he recalls; but we feel 
that there is no stroke of his pencil which 
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oversteps the modesty of nature and the req. 
lity of truth, or that does not embody that 
spirit and idea with which we ever in im. 
gination invest the incidents which he has 
chosen to embody. Raphael also is the least 
subjective of all poet-painters. Like Shak. 
speare again, or Homer, he does not infuse the 
colouring of his own mind into the creations 
of his pencil—at least he does it in a very 
slight degree. His works are unlike one an. 
other, except in a universal prevalence of 
grace, refinement, and unexaggerated expres- 
siveness. We do not see the painter in the 
painting; humanity comes forth from his touch, 
illumined by the pure white light of the sun, 
and not tinted with any one of those bright 
prismatic hues which colour it when painted 
by almost all other true artists of every age. 

Thus, further, it is that the works of Ra- 
phael stand out in so striking a contrast to 
those of his great Florentine rival. Michael 
Angelo is the most subjective of all illus. 
trious artists. He depicted himself in every 
form that he traced. One deep, intense, and 
never-fading sentiment pervades his works, 
whether on the roof of the Sistine, in the 
chapel of the Medici, or in the dome of St. 
Peter’s. All are poems, but none of them 
are pure dramatic poems; they are lyrics, 
grand and magnificent, in which, under the 
semblance of prophets and sibyls, monarchs 
and allegorical figures, and even in the very 
forms of architectural construction, the artist 
pours forth himself. Raphael transports the 
spectator to the very scenes that he por- 
trays. We are in spirit with him in the pre- 
sence of the philosophers, or in the Areopagus 
where Paul preached, or before the throne of 
the Roman deputy when the sorcerer was 
stricken with blindness. But Michael Angelo 
absorbs us into himself: he does not open out 
all his ideas and passions, and ask for the sym- 
pathy of man. On the contrary, he is misan- 
thropical, rude, and haughty. He rather ex- 
pounds his habitual moods of thought and 
feeling, and seems to care not whether men 
stay and wonder, or are heedless and turn 
away. 

It is the same with every other artist whose 
works we most love to cherish. One and all, 
it is plain that before they commenced the 
actual production of their painting, statue, oF 
edifice, they mastered the idea which they 
had to represent. Fully informed and prac- 
tised in the mechanical arts of drawing a0 
colouring, according to the skill and taste of 
the schools to which they belonged, they never 
for an instant accounted this information aa 
practice as sufficient in themselves for the 
creation of a work of art. Their first thought 
was of their subject, its nature, its meanings 
its poetry, its fitness for artistic exhibition; 
their second thought was of its natural, o 
possible, or most expressive visible embodi 
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their third was directed to the picture 


' or sculpture itself, which was to be the utter- 


ance of these inward conceptions to others. 
It is impossible to walk through the galleries 
and churches which contain the masterpieces 
of other times, without being conscious that 
we are conversing with intellects of another 
species from the common artist race of our 
own day. But in the rooms of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition in Trafalgar Square, who 
cares for acquainting himself with the minds 
of nine-tenths of the men who made all these 
pictures? We feel that it would be something 
to converse with Michael Angelo or Raphael, 
to learn devotion and Christian reflection from 
Angelico, to hear Titian or Paul Veronese ex- 
pound their own thoughts on the subjects thev 
treated. Even the coarseness of Rubens does 
not prevent a desire to become acquainted 
with his manly, energetic soul; and it needs 
little to assure us that the mind of Rembrandt 
must have been a most curious study for the 
psychological inquirer. And so, more or less, 
with the whole long catalogue of every school 
of artists who live in the admiration of poste- 
rity. They themselves are personally inter- 
esting to us, as men; we think of them when 
we contemplate the labours of their hands, as 
we find it impossible to forget Sophocles in 
the CEdipus, Horace in his Epistles, or Dante 
in the Inferno. But now, how rarely it is that 
we see a picture, a piece of sculpture, or a 
building, which makes us desire to know the 
man who created it, and to penetrate into the 
workings of that genius which has so enchained 
our sympathies, and communicated to us such 
new sensations of delight! We think, per- 
haps, that we should like to possess the pic- 
ture, in order to hang it up in our house, or to 
employ the sculptor or architect to carve for 
us a bust, or design for us a building; but do 
we wish to converse with them as with our 
friends? Do we think that they are men to 
enlighten and inform our minds, as well as to 
please our eyes? When we read a poem, or 


a history, ora novel, or a book of devotion, if 


it rises above bare mediocrity, it inspires us 
with a wish to see its author, to hear him speak, 
to observe for ourselves the free workings of 
that spirit whose written words have thus 
charmed us. But how rare it is, even for the 
most ardent “patrons of art” to feel in any such 
way towards the artists whose works they pur- 
chase and praise! An emperor cultivated the 
society of Titian; Michael Angelo was the 
friend of Popes; Rubens was thought worthy 
of high diplomatic employment ; but these days 
are no more, at least for the present. It is 
only here and there that artists are found wor- 
thy of our friendship ; and even when they are 
thus worthy, the cold, harsh, haughty world 
of fashion, wealth, and literature, scarce vouch- 
safes them an embrace or a smile. 

Let us note, however, some of the few ex- 
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ceptions to this rule which the artist-world of 
the day presents to our regard. Take, for 
example, the works of Turner; we do not 
mean his later works, for upon their much-dis- 
puted merits we do not feel disposed now to 
enter; but his paintings of a somewhat earlier 
period, when, having escaped from the tram- 
mels of the stiff, formal, and stately school on 
which he conceived his first great pictures, he 
proved himself the greatest of painters of the 
truth of nature that England or any other 
country ever produced. In these astonishing 
productions, ‘Turner shewed himself a poet of 
the highest lyric order. He looked upcn 
nature, until he not only saw with a most ac- 
curate eye every feature of her countenance, 
and marked every one of her myriad changes 
of expression, but until his mind had pene- 
trated into those ideas of beauty, grandeur, 
purity, repose, magnificence, and awe, which 
are embodied by the Divine Creator of all 
things in the visible works of his hands. No 
cultivated man can look at Turner's pictures 
without at once doing homage to their spiri- 
tual power. When we have satisfied ourselves 
with remarking the extraordinary correctness 
of observation which has been brought to bear 
upon their production, and that still more rare 
genius and skill with which, as a painter, the 
artist has contrived, not to copy literally what 
he saw, but to produce upon our minds, rather 
than our corporeal vision, the very same im- 
pression which results from the contemplation 
of the original reality ; when we have done all 
this, we are absorbed in the enjoyment of that 
peculiar sentiment which is infused throughout 
the whole, and are borne away, in imagina- 
tion, just as by the sight of the actual glories 
of nature herself, to those invisible worlds of 
which the universe that is now seen is but the 
type, the shadow, the dim embodiment and 
revelation, 

Take, again, another very different, and al- 
together very inferior painter, yet one who is, 
after all, a poet, though of the coarse, earthly, 
and sensual sort,—Maclise. Unrefined, licen- 
tious, unheroic, Maclise’s pictures nevertheless 
are redeemed from falling to their naturally 
low and grovelling level, by the imaginative 
vigour which is mixed up in the artist’s mind 
with these debasing productions of his pencil. 
His sensuality becomes almost pure and inno- 
cent, because there is a perpetual recognition 
in his works of the greatness and power of in- 
tellectual strength and energy. His olject is 
not to depict a gross and revolting carnality 
in itself, His works are not indecent, though 
the animal portion of humanity displays itself 
with so painful a prominence. They are ac- 
companied by sensuality, rather than the slaves 
and ministers of sensuality. He does not, like 
some of the odious painters of Italy, delibe- 
rately aim at a representation of every thing 
that is most offensive to purity, and at a por- 
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traiture of vice in the most attractive possible 
garb, On the contrary, he has ideas of gran- 
deur, vigour, romance, activity, cheerfulness, 
glowing spirits, and magnificence, which it is 
his special object to express In his painted 
scenes; and his works are only disagreeable 
and mischievous, because the poetical part of 
his character is wedded to an intensity of ani- 
mal passion which drags them from the regions 
of the pure and noble, to the level of the gross 
and defiling. 

Etty, on the other hand, though at first 
sight a more sensual painter than Maclise, is 
in truth far less so. But then he is far less of 
a poet. In fact, he is hardly a poet at all, un- 
less a multiplication of brilliant metaphors and 
images—the colouring of poetry—constitute 
the real bard. Etty contrives to be ever verg- 
ing upon the sensual, and yet never to trans- 
gress the actual boundary. He is governed 
by one idea, the idea of colour. He has no- 
thing that is spiritual or moral to express. He 
has no grossness of physical passion to em- 
body. His figures, his landscapes, his acces- 
sories, are so many conventionalisms, adopted 
with certain modifications from elder masters, 
for the purpose of combining a multitude of 
rich, or luscious, or mysterious hues. He is 
only intellectually, not carnally, sensual. We 
never think his pictures the result of morbid 
or filthy feeling, though they often tend to 
shock all modesty. Nor do they seem to be 
manufactured for the market, or to be copies 
of other men’s works, or compilations of in- 
geniously selected fragments. The painter 
clearly did not sit down coldly, and first ima- 
gine a picture, and then paint away. His mind 
is evidently possessed with one idea, and one 
visible source of infinite variations and com- 
binations. Imbued with this feeling, he hits 
upon all kinds of devices, scriptural, mytholo- 
gical, or horticultural, as vehicles for the ex- 
pression of this idea, and as instruments by 
which his favourite source of pleasure may un- 
fold its kaleidoscopic wonders. : 

Stanfield, again, is a poet of another kind. 
He is one of the most subjective of accomplished 
landscape painters. It may be questioned 
whether he ever painted a single picture which 
did not more or less reflect his own spirit and 
habitual feelings. We cannot call his works 
profound, or full of tender, touching senti- 
ment, like those of Turner ; nor have they that 
extraordinary truthfulness to nature which is 
one of Turner's characteristics; on the con- 
trary, they are gencrally more or less artificial 
in their treatment. Yet every one of them has 
a meaning to unfold. They are like the ani- 
mated, clever, intelligent journal of the artist’s 
thoughts, as he has wandered up and down 
through the fairest scenes of Europe; and tell 
us how joyously, heartily, and kindly he has 
= nse a - their beauties. . Stanfield’s 

eminently attractive to thou- 





sands who are totally incapable of apprecigt. 
ing the talent they display as works of ay, 
While they recall a crowd of images to the 
memory with clear and easily understood Voice, 
they awake in us just that spirit of cheerfyl. 
ness, good feeling, and active energy, which 
is ever so grateful to the English mind. No. 
body that is familiar with them would eyer 
think them the works of a misanthrope, a rogue, 
or a simpleton. They are unmistakeably the 
works of a genuine man. 

Landseer also is surely a poet, though of no 
high order. He must rank with Aisop, Gay, 
Fontaine, and others, who to a strong sym. 
pathy with the instincts and habits of animals, 
have united a remarkable facility or vigour of 
versification. Landseer’s dogs and horses live 
and act, but then they are dogs and horses 
only after all. The whole interest of his pic. 
tures lies in the birds and beasts, and the 
human beings who are introduced serve only 
to strengthen our interest in the passions and 
sufferings of the lower species of beings, into 
whose hearts the painter seems to have pene- 
trated with the keenest eye. As mechanical 
productions of the brush, Landseer’s works 
remind us of those poems in which the poet 
seems to have uttered verse as readily and 
joyously as common people utter prose. He 
can evidently paint a picture as easily asa 
house-painter can paint a wall. He knows 
the inner nature of the dog, the horse, and 
the faleon, as we know ourselves and our 
daily companions; and he possesses such a 
facility for expressing himself, so to say, in 
his art, that he can almost at any time paint 
an admirable picture, and never paints a really 
bad one. 

Herbert’s pictures are poems of a far higher 
rank, and not only aim at the highest ideal, 
but aim with no faltering or erring hand. 
With a wisdom hitherto rare in all historical 
painters, he seeks strict truth of historical re- 
presentation with the same fidelity with which 
Turner has done homage to the truth of in- 
animate nature. In common painters this 
truthfulness becomes a mere literal recording 
of the visible peculiarities of an actual scene, 
and varies from the marvellous fidelity of the 
Dutch school to the painful minuteness of the 
Chinese, just as this same daguerreotype of 
mankind varies in written or spoken things 
from the facsimiles of outward peculiarities 
in Dickens’ stories down to the loquacious 
detail of an old housewife’s gossip. In Her- 
bert, on the other hand, and other poet 
painters, this circumstantial accuracy is only 
an accessory, and is subservient to the great 
purpose of the painter, which is, to impress 
the spectator with the real nature and meat- 
ing of the event recorded, with the utmost 
possible correctness, completeness, and power 
Herbert, again, is not a subjective artist; he 
does not paint himself. He tries to throw 
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himself into the scence he paints, and to be the 
almost unconscious interpreter of its hidden 
spirit. Many great painters strive to absorb 
their subject into themselves, or they do so 
without the slightest effort, and cannot help 
transfusing their own character into their 
works. But in Herbert’s pictures the artist 
does not appear, except as a subject for the 
critic’s remarks. He has hidden himself, and 
counts himself most honoured when he is 
most forgotten. With what fidelity, anima- 
tion, and depth of thoughtfulness, he can seize 
upon the very essence of a scene in history or 
poetry, and with what mastery over the tech- 
nical machinery of his art he can portray 
what his imagination has conceived, his recent 
pictures have undeniably shown. 

Other English artists we might also specify, 
who rise far above the monotonous level of 
their contemporaries, and who are as truly 
poets as any departed or living man who ever 
sung in numbers. Sculptors, too, might be 
named, not unworthy of the same high distinc- 
tion. It is when we proceed to the works 
of architecture which our age has produced 
that we look in vain for the tokens of the 
poetic spirit, and see only a vast concourse of 
edifices, some below observation, others below 
criticism, others mere manufactures for the 
market, and others, rising only to the merit of 
being successful copies of the works of other 
days, to be classed among the works of chro- 
niclers and antiquarians, who relate what they 
have learnt with good taste, accuracy, and 
spirit. We have not one solitary building of 
the present age which can claim high rar as 
a work of art, or as in any way an example 
of the possibility of the existence of poetry in 
architecture. There is not an edifice which 
can even by courtesy be said to have any 
idea. They all represent nothing, they mean 
nothing, they say nothing, and they produce 
no impression. What our age is cannot be 
known from its buildings, viewed as works of 
art. Those which can in any sense claim to 
be called great have only an industrial inter- 
est, and declare nothing but that we are mak- 
ing great progress in physical science. Our 
politics, our religion, our philosophy, our do- 
mestic habits, our amusements, our literature, 
our imagination, find no home in the archi- 
tecture of the time. We either manufacture 
buildings to order, or servilely copy and re- 
produce, with certain pretended changes, the 
structures of our forefathers. What we have 
that is really noble and perfect of its kind, is to 
befound in those instances in which our feelings 
and wants are precisely identical with the feel- 
ings and wants of our ancestors; so that when 
we tamely and correctly imitate their construc- 
tions, the result is both noble in itself, and is 
characteristic of the men who have raised it, 
Such, for instance, are the London bridges 
over the Thames, which are nothing more 





than repetitions, with variations of detail, of 
the old Roman bridges, and which are among 
the very few buildings of the time, having 
any pretence about them, which are free from 
some element of absurdity or pitiful unreality. 
Such, too, are the superb club-houses of the 
metropolis. It happens that the wants of a 
club are, to a certain extent, the same as those 
of a Roman, Venetian, or Genoese noble, when 
the nobles of Italy were lofty in mind as well 
as in rank. So of course a club-house, which 
is in fact nothing but a modification of an 
Italian palazzo, is a reality, and not a sham. 
It looks like what it is. It represents the 
tastes and wishes of its inhabitants. It is 
designed, not so much for look, as to fulfil 
certain definite objects. Jt is a real struc- 
ture; that is, not a thing of four walls, divided 
into interior compartments, decorated, paint- 
ed, and gilded, after some model two or three 
centuries old, but a thing intended for use, to 
answer one well-ascertained purpose, and made 
as superb and elegant as circumstances will 
permit. 

Observe, on the other hand, the new Houses 
of Parliament. What mortal man, not know- 
ing what they were, would guess, from seeing 
their exterior, for what end they were intend- 
ed? We can conceive a great architect of 
old Greece or Rome, or of the thirteenth cen- 
tury in England, or of the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century in Italy, first led to Westminster 
Bridge, and asked what he “thought that 
mighty mass of building might be. Sorely 
would he task his brain, to light upon any 
thing which it possibly could be. It would 
not be that he would be puzzled to decide 
between certain possible uses for which the 
enormous pile might be intended: he would 
not be able to conceive any single purpose for 
which it would seem to have been erected. 
What on earth could be the use of those 
scores and scores of windows, all precisely 
similar, like the windows of a gigantic hospital, 
none of them large egough for a hall, or a 
church, or a banqueting-room, yet all too big 
for private apartments: for what incompre- 
hensible use that mighty and never-before- 
imagined monster, the coming Victoria Tower, 
could be intended: and why an astonishingly 
elaborate fret-work of delicate ornament had 
been spread over the whole surface of an 
enormous building in the very smokiest and 
blackest spot in the whole habitable world : 
why all this had come to pass, our resuscitated 
architect would agitate himself in vain to 
divine. Was the building meant as a tremen- 
dous toy, to combine in one whole an idea of 
the domestic habits, the manufacturing cele- 
brity, and the boundless wealth of the Eng- 
land of the nineteenth century? It cannot 
be doubted that this immense building is per- 
haps the most magnificent piece of mediocrity 
which the ingenuity of man ever devised. It 
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is literally destitute of sentiment. We feel 
more when we enter the rudest village church, 
mouldering and decaying beneath the touch 
of time and churchwardens, than before that 
long-drawn front, and within its gilded cham- 
bers. It is simply a reproduction, upon a 
preposterously extended scale, and with the 
appliances of the purse of Great Britain, of 
some of the fabrics of the middle ages. It is 
a great, monstrous Hotel de Ville, and nothing 
more ; and if it tells posterity any thing about 
the age that raised it, it will say that we 
studied the doors and windows of the middle 
ages with praiseworthy attention ; that we had 
a great deal of money which we hardly knew 
how most injudiciously to throw away, but 
that we had no more knowledge of the poetry 
of architecture than of the inhabitants of the 
moon. 

Our new churches, in like manner, bear 
witness to the poverty of our souls in imagi- 
native and poetical architecture. The most 
respectable of them are nothing more than 
reproductions of the externals of past times. 
They are not works of the art of our own era. 
They satisfy the judgment of the critic who is 
familiar with the details and plans of build- 
ings erected four or five hundred years ago, 
and who regards architecture as a high spe- 
cies of antiquarianism. But they move no 
one, except those who are beforehand prepared 
with ready-made raptures, who are ecstatic by 
rule, and sentimental when they count it or- 
thodox to be delighted. The active life of 


Christianity has no voice in our ecclesiastical | 


structures ; and it is generally thought a vast 
degree of praise for a new church, when the 


architect has not overlooked some most im- | 


portant matter of detail or construction, and 
made his building tolerably convenient. 

We need hardly say that the revived Gothic 
churches of the Anglican Establishment are 
absurdities, viewed as expressions of an in- 
dwelling spirit, and as local habitations for cer- 
tain definite creeds and devotions. A clergy- 
man in a flowing Popish surplice, reading the 


exhortations, lessons, and collects of the Book | 


of Common Prayer, or preaching any such 
sermons as are possible in the Church of Eng- 
land, beneath the carved timbers and sculp- 
tured capitals of a building of the age of 
Henry the Third or Richard the Second, is 
so grotesque a piece of incongruity, that one 
can only smile at the simplicity which believes 
that there is any thing in common between 
Anglicanism and medizval architecture. A 
communion-table, in all its chilling nakedness, 
or pretentious velvet and gold, receding far 
away from a congregation at the extremity of 
a chancel half as long as the body of the 
chureh itself, to which the officiating minister 
retires to read a certain portion of the service, 
as if there was some mysterious significance 
in a man's declaiming the ten commandments 

















out of sight of the people, stands so ludicrous) 
in contrast with all that remains of the old 
building, and the old rites, and the old furni. 
ture, that it does not rise even to the dignity 
of a caricature. The notion that all these 
handsome new Anglican churches are works 
of Christian art, and that they express any 
idea whatever in the minds of those who de. 
sign them, or of those who pay for them, is 
too baseless to be seriously discussed or re- 
futed. If there is any thing that represents 
and embodies the popular religion of the day, 
it is the high-backed pew, and the velvet 
cushion that lies rich in all its composure upon 
the pulpit-desk. 

Nor can we flatter ourselves that our Ca- 
tholic church architecture has any pretensions 
to a true poetic spirit. Itisas simply a copy as 
the new Anglican churches, with this difference 
of course, that the old Gothic churches having 
been built for Catholic purposes, are in every 
age more appropriate for Catholic worship 
than for Protestant worship. Still we cannot 
pretend that we have any modern ecclesias- 
tical architecture which corresponds to the 
peculiar forms, customs, and rules which the 
Catholic Church has adopted since the middle 
ages passed away. Still the same in her faith, 
in her sacraments, in her great ceremonies, 
in her feelings of devotion towards Almighty 
God and his saints, she has necessarily mo- 
dified her ancient practices in many points, 
and has introduced practical details and 
separate devotions unknown to our fore- 
fathers. As the world in which she lives 
is changed, so has she changed much of her 
armour with which she fights the battles of 
her Lord. The intellectual condition of man- 
kind in general is totally dissimilar to that of 
medizval times. Politics, literature, civilisa- 
tion, domestic habits, all have progressed on- 
wards by the inevitable law of humanity. The 
relation of the clergy to the laity has been 
powerfully modified. New religious orders, 
including one society which has never been 
surpassed for its almost miraculous influence, 
have sprung up in vast numbers in her bosom. 
New rites and devotions have been devised 
and authorised, and have acquired a hold upon 
the pious soul, second only to that which is 
possessed over her by the adorable Sacrament 
of the altar. Above all, riches have been ex- 
changed for poverty, worldly honour for the 
shame of the cross, and the power to control 
the world for a bare permission (and often 
not even this) to worship her Lord in liberty 
and peace. 

To suppose, therefore, that the Catholi¢ 
churches of this day ought to be precisely the 
same as those which were the natural expres 
sion of her mind in times so wonderfully u- 
like our own, is to strike at the very root of 
Christian art itself, and to degrade it to 4 
mere pedantic imitation of lifeless forms. The 
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mediseval architecture, taken exactly as it 
stands in the venerable relics of the past, 
would be no more the natural home of the 
modern Catholic Church than it would have 
been the natural home of the Church of the 
Catacombs. Every age which is not superfi- 
cial, conceited, utilitarian, and unimaginative, 
will have a form of art of its own; a lan- 
guage which it will speak; a series of practical 
rules, designed for the special purpose of ac- 
complishing its own desires. If it takes that 
which existed before it—and to some extent 
this must ever be the case in art, as in all hu- 
man things—it will not take them in order to 
copy them, but in order to use them. A true 
artist will begin with asking, “ What is it 
that we want?” not “How did William of 
Wyckham or Reginald de Bray satisfy his 
wants?” His next aim will be to ascertain 
what there is existing around him which he 
can thus employ; and so far as it answers his 
present purpose, so far will he use it, or so 
far will he modify it, and no further. What 
more he needs he will invent. Thus did the 
architects of ancient Athens; thus did the 
architects of Rome with architecture of 
Greece; thus did the Byzantine architects 
with the fragments and principles of Pagan 
basilicas and temples; thus did the Gothic 
architects with the Byzantine churches and 
cathedrals ; and thus did the cinque-cento art- 
ists of Italy, when upon the ruins of debased 
Gothic they invented the forms and details of 
modern Italian architecture. And thus have 
the architects of the nineteenth century done 
in nothing. Take them from their books and 
portfolios, and they are lost. 

What English art needs, then, is not so 
much more study and better instruction, as 
more sense and better ideas. It is not so 
much nobler models that we want, as nobler 


thoughts. We want artists of another class | 


of mind. It is not the painter who is in fault, 
so much as the man. The art itself is de- 














graded in the persons both of its votaries and 
of its patrons. For be it ever remembered, 
that these last are at least as culpable as the 
former. We have a throng of men thrusting 
themselves forward as painters and sculptors, 
who ought never to emerge from the ware- 
house or the shop, because the public feeling 
and estimation for art is itself so low and 
miserable, that it has no power to attract 
minds of a higher intellectual character. The 
popular taste is so trashy and superficial, that 
it asks for nothing better than manufactures 
or revivals. It has no aspirations of its own ; 
it wants nothing nobler; it looks to art as a 
pretty though rather costly amusement, and 
counts itself great when it has learnt the prattle 
of the studio and the print-shop, and can 
talk fluently instead of thinking and feeling 
deeply. And therefore there is no power 
existing to summon into existence a different 
class of artists. Those artists who become 
great are so in spite of circumstances, in di- 
rect opposition to the common tendencies of 
the class to which they belong, and because 
they have that power within them which de- 
lights to surmount obstacles and to despise 
the vulgar cry. Nor, in truth, can we expect 
any thing better until the whole character of 
the English mind is changed. Till the nation 
is more profound, more thoughtful, more ca- 
pable of clear reasoning, more humble, and 
more religious, we have little hope of seeing 
any real elevation in the average standard of 
the arts of the day. When the nation has at- 
tained to a knowledge and enthusiastic love 
for something, it will call aloud for its expres- 
sion in the forms of art; but until then, our 
pictures, sculptures, and buildings will remain, 
like the popular religion, politics, and philo- 
sophy, a superficial congeries of unconnected 
fragments, partly true, partly false, partly ge- 
nuine, partly hypocritical, partly old, partly 
new, and altogether unenduring and unsatis- 


fying. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW AND MR. MACAULAY. 


Tue Quarterly has recently reviewed the 
popular new History of England. They who 
would know why the Quarterly has reviewed 
Mr. Macaulay, have but to turn to a certain 
article in the Edinburgh Review, cutting up 
Mr. Croker’s Boswell's Life of Johnson, and 
again to the later editions of the said Croker's 
Boswell, and especially to the index, under 
the head “ T. B. Macaulay,” where they will 
find hints most suggestive and explanatory 
of the article which has now appeared in the 
Quarterly. 

Mr. Macaulay’s History has already caused 
so much noise in the reading world; it has been 
perused by so many thousands of persons who 
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gencrally eschew history as they eschew physic; 
and this singular attack will probably prove 
the foundation of so curious an episode in the 
records of literary controversy ; that we shall 
make no apology to our readers for present- 
ing them with an account of this specimen 
of critical acumen, or for refuting some por- 
tion of the accusations which the reviewer 
has delighted to lay at Mr. Macaulay's door. 
If historical truth is of any value; if it is our 
wisdom as men and as Christians to seek to 
direct our footsteps by the light of past ex- 
perience; if it is the sacred duty of the critic 
to represent fairly the opinions and statements 
of any book which he reviews, to make pas- 
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‘ literally destitute of sentiment. We feel 
more when we enter the rudest village church, 
mouldering and decaying beneath the touch 
of time and churchwardens, than before that 
long-drawn front, and within its gilded cham- 
bers. It is simply a reproduction, upon a 
preposterousl y extended scale, and with the 
appliances of the purse of Great Britain, of 
some of the fabrics of the middle ages. It is 
a great, monstrous Hotel de Ville, and nothing 
more; and if it tells posterity any thing about 
the age that raised it, it will say that we 
studied the doors and windows of the middle 
ages with praiseworthy attention ; that we had 
a great deal of money which we hardly knew 
how most injudiciously to throw away, but 
that we had no more knowledge of the poetry 
of architecture than of the inhabitants of the 
moon. 

Our new churches, in like manner, bear 
witness to the poverty of our souls in imagi- 
native and poetical architecture. The most 
respectable of them are nothing more than 
reproductions of the externals of past times. 
They are not works of the art of our own era. 
They satisfy the judgment of the critic who is 
familiar with the details and plans of build- 
ings erected four or five hundred years ago, 
and who regards architecture as a high spe- 
cies of antiquarianism. But they move no 
one, except those who are beforehand prepared 
with ready-made raptures, who are ecstatic by 
rule, and sentimental when they count it or- 
thodox to be delighted. The active life of 
Christianity has no voice in our ecclesiastical 
structures ; and it is generally thought a vast 
degree of praise for a new church, when the 
architect has not overlooked some most im- 
portant matter of detail or construction, and 
made his building tolerably convenient. 

We need hardly say that the revived Gothie 
churches of the Anglican Establishment are 
absurdities, viewed as expressions of an in- 
dwelling spirit, and as local habitations for cer- 
tain definite creeds and devotions. A clergy- 
man in a flowing Popish surplice, reading the 
exhortations, lessons, and collects of the Book 
of Common Prayer, or preaching any such 
sermons as are possible in the Church of Eng- 
land, beneath the carved timbers and sculp- 
tured capitals of a building of the age of 
Hfenry the Third or Richard the Second, is 
so grotesque a piece of incongruity, that one 
can only smile at the simplicity which believes 
that there is any thing in common between 
Anglicanism and medizval architecture. A 
communion-table, in all its chilling nakedness, 
or pretentious velvet and gold, receding far 
away from a congregation at the extremity of 
a chancel half as long as the body of the 
church itself, to which the officiating minister 
retires to read a certain portion of the service, 
as if there was some mysterious significance 
in a man's declaiming the ten commandments 














out of sight of the people, stands so ludicrously 
in contrast with all that remains of the old 
building, and the old rites, and the old furni- 
ture, that it does not rise even to the dignity 
of a caricature. The notion that all these 
handsome new Anglican churches are works 
of Christian art, and that they express any 
idea whatever in the minds of those who de. 
sign them, or of those who pay for them, is 
too baseless to be seriously discussed or re- 
futed. If there is any thing that represents 
and embodies the popular religion of the day, 
it is the high-backed pew, and the velvet 
cushion that lies rich in all its composure upon 
the pulpit-desk. 

Nor can we flatter ourselves that our Ca- 
tholic church architecture has any pretensions 
to a true poetic spirit. It is as simply a copy as 
the new Anglican churches, with this difference 
of course, that the old Gothic churches having 
been built for Catholic purposes, are in every 
age more appropriate for Catholic worship 
than for Protestant worship. Still we cannot 
pretend that we have any modern ecclesias- 
tical architecture which corresponds to the 
peculiar forms, customs, and rules which the 
Catholic Church has adopted since the middle 
ages passed away. Still the same in her faith, 
in her sacraments, in her great ceremonies, 
in her feelings of devotion towards Almighty 
God and his saints, she has necessarily mo- 
dified her ancient practices in many points, 
and has introduced practical details and 
separate devotions unknown to our fore- 
fathers. As the world in which she lives 
is changed, so has she changed much of her 
armour with which she fights the battles of 
her Lord. The intellectual condition of man- 
kind in general is totally dissimilar to that of 
medieval times. Politics, literature, civilisa- 
tion, domestic habits, all have progressed on- 
wards by the inevitable law of humanity. The 
relation of the clergy to the laity has been 
powerfully modified. New religious orders, 
including one society which has never been 
surpassed for its almost miraculous influence, 
have sprung up in vast numbers in her bosom. 
New rites and devotions have been devised 
and authorised, and have acquired a hold upon 
the pious soul, second only to that which is 
possessed over her by the adorable Sacrament 
of the altar. Above all, riches have been ex- 
changed for poverty, worldly honour for the 
shame of the cross, and the power to control 
the world for a bare permission (and often 
not even this) to worship her Lord in liberty 
and peace. 

To suppose, therefore, that the Catholic 
churches of this day ought to be precisely the 
same as those which were the natural expres- 
sion of her mind in times so wonderfully un- 
like our own, is to strike at the very root of 
Christian art itself, and to degrade it to 4 
mere pedantic imitation of lifeless forms. The 
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medizeval architecture, taken exactly as it 
stands in the venerable relics of the past, 
would be no more the natural home of the 
modern Catholic Church than it would have 
been the natural home of the Church of the 
Catacombs. Every age which is not superfi- 
cial, conceited, utilitarian, and unimaginative, 
will have a form of art of its own; a lan- 
guage which it will speak; a series of practical 
rules, designed for the special purpose of ac- 
complishing its own desires. If it takes that 
which existed before it—and to some extent 
this must ever be the case in art, as in all hu- 
man things—it will not take them in order to 
copy them, but in order to use them. A true 
artist will begin with asking, “ What is it 
that we want?” not “How did William of 
Wyckham or Reginald de Bray satisfy his 
wants?” His next aim will be to ascertain 
what there is existing around him which he 
can thus employ; and so far as it answers his 
present purpose, so far will he use it, or so 
far will he modify it, and no further. What 
more he needs he will invent. Thus did the 
architects of ancient Athens; thus did the 
architects of Rome with architecture of 
Greece; thus did the Byzantine architects 
with the fragments and principles of Pagan 
basilicas and temples; thus did the Gothic 
architects with the Byzantine churches and 
cathedrals ; and thus did the cinque-cento art- 
ists of Italy, when upon the ruins of debased 
Gothic they invented the forms and details of 
modern Italian architecture. And thus have 
the architects of the nineteenth century done 
in nothing. Take them from their books and 
portfolios, and they are lost. 

What English art needs, then, is not so 


much more study and better instruction, as | 


more sense and better ideas. It is not so 
much nobler models that we want, as nobler 
thoughts. We want artists of another class 
of mind. It is not the painter who is in fault, 
so much as the man. The art itself is de- 
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graded in the persons both of its votaries and 
of its patrons. For be it ever remembered, 
that these last are at least as culpable as the 
former. We have a throng of men thrusting 
themselves forward as painters and sculptors, 
who ought never to emerge from the ware- 
house or the shop, because the public feeling 
and estimation for art is itself so low and 
miserable, that it has no power to attract 
minds of a higher intellectual character. The 
popular taste is so trashy and superficial, that 
it asks for nothing better than manufactures 
or revivals. It has no aspirations of its own ; 
it wants nothing nobler; it looks to art asa 
pretty though rather costly amusement, and 
counts itself great when it has learnt the prattle 
of the studio and the print-shop, and can 
talk fluently instead of thinking and feeling 
deeply. And therefore there is no power 
existing to summon’ into existence a different 
class of artists. Those artists who become 
great are so in spite of circumstances, in di- 
rect opposition to the common tendencies of 
the class to which they belong, and because 
they have that power within them which de- 
lights to surmount obstacles and to despise 
the vulgar cry. Nor, in truth, can we expect 
any thing better until the whole character of 
the English mind is changed. Till the nation 
is more profound, more thoughtful, more ca- 
pable of clear reasoning, more humble, and 
more religious, we have little hope of seeing 
any real elevation in the average standard of 
the arts of the day. When the nation has at- 
tained to a knowledge and enthusiastic love 
for something, it will call aloud for its expres- 
sion in the forms of art; but until then, our 
pictures, sculptures, and buildings will remain, 
like the popular religion, politics, and philo- 
sophy, a superficial congeries of unconnected 
fragments, partly true, partly false, partly ge- 
nuine, partly hypocritical, partly old, partly 
new, and altogether unenduring and unsatis- 


fying. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW AND MR. MACAULAY. 


Tue Quarterly has recently reviewed the 
popular new History of England. They who 
would know why the Quarterly has reviewed 
Mr. Macaulay, have but to turn to a certain 
article in the Edinburgh Review, cutting up 
Mr. Croker’s Boswell's Life of Johnson, and 
again to the later editions of the said Croker’s 
Boswell, and especially to the index, under 
the head “ T. B. Macaulay,” where they will 
find hints most suggestive and explanatory 
of the article which has now appeared in the 
Quarterly. 

Mr. Macaulay's History has already caused 
so much noise in the reading world; it has been 
perused by so many thousands of persons who 
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gencrally eschew history as they eschew physic; 
and this singular attack will probably prove 
the foundation of so curious an episode in the 
records of literary controversy ; that we shall 
make no apology to our readers for present- 
ing them with an account of this specimen 
of critical acumen, or for refuting some por- 
tion of the accusations which the reviewer 
has delighted to lay at Mr. Macaulay's door. 
If historical truth is of any value; if it is our 
wisdom as men and as Christians to seek to 
direct our footsteps by the light of past ex- 
perience ; if it is the sacred duty of the critic 
to represent fairly the opinions and statements 
of any book which he reviews, to make pas- 
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sion subordinate to candour, and to observe a 
rigid accuracy in all counter-statements which 
he may urge in refutation of the views on 
which he sits in judgment,— then is every 
man called upon, as far as in him lies, to pro- 
test against such a mode of criticism as the 
Quarterly reviewer has here adopted, and to 
expose the devices to which he has had re- 
course in order to bring a book and its author 
into contempt. To the most severe censures, 
provided they are based upon facts and not 
upon perversions, we can have nothing to 
object. They are not only permissible, they 
are absolutely necessary for the guardianship 
of the best interests of man. Let the peccant 
author be ridiculed, turned inside out, and 
condemned with unsparing severity, provided 
only his writings be not misrepresented, and 


his authorities misquoted; and provided also | 


that the reviewer himself abstain from those 
very faults which he chastises. We have no 
taste for milk-and-water criticism, or for con- 
verting that which is really a warfare into a 
mere passage-at-arms or trial of skill. Espe- 
cially has Mr. Macaulay no right to complain 
of the harshest handling and the hardest 
blows. Himself a reviewer by profession, 
he has made the fullest use of the critic’s pri- 
vileges, and has spared neither friend nor foe 
when he has thought fit to strike. Against 
such a mode of criticism, however, as the 
great Conservative organ has thought fit to 
adopt in the case before us, we feel bound 
to protest, as a violation both of the courte- 
sies and the elementary duties of criticism ; 
and as calculated to bring the calling of the 
reviewer, and even historic research itself, 
into ridicule and contempt. Misrepresenta- 
tion, violent abuse, and the falsification of 
quotations, are weapons to be abjured by 
every honest and respectable critic; and we 
think we shall both amuse and inform our 
readers if we lay before them a few instances 
of the extent to which these disgraceful re- 
sources have been employed in the review 
before us. Could we believe that every per- 
son who reads the Quarterly would take the 
trouble to recur to Mr. Macaulay’s pages, 
and examine how far the critic has done 
justice to his subject, or would search for 
himself into the documents and authorities to 
which both the historian and the critic refer, 
and observe which of the two parties is the 
more guilty of perversion of facts, we should 
not bestow an hour's labour on the matter. 
But as, of the whole multitude of people who 
peruse or skim the review, not one in a hun- 
dred will have both the means and the ineli- 
nation to test its justice ; as the review itself 
is eminently calculated to throw dust into our 
eyes, and blind us to the real bearing and 
weight of the accusations it alleges ; and as, 
further, that very unreflective and very touchy 
individual, John Bull, haying overpraised Mr. 














Macaulay, is becoming conscious that he has 
been guilty of absurd adulation, and is there- 
fore now prepared to believe that his late 
idol is not even a man, much less a god, but 
only a painted block of wood ;—for all these 
reasons we shall note a few such specimens of 
the reviewer’s truthfulness and spirit as, we 
think, will convince our readers that whatever 
be the historian’s sins, there is not the slightest 
dependence to be placed upon this reviewer's 
criticisms, and that they must not believe one 
word of what the Quarterly asserts without 
going into the details of each separate point 
for themselves. 

The style, spirit, and qualifications of the 
supposed critic are well known to every person 
who is versed in the literature of the day; he 
stands confessed as one of the most accom- 
plished, the most clever, the most bitter, the 
most unrelenting, and the most personal 
among the whole class of professional or 
amateur reviewers. He will be found drawn 
by a kindred and hostile spirit, in an article 


entitled “Criticism on Women” in the Lon- 
don and Westminster Review for April 1839. 


Those who would know more of the usual 
character of his writings we refer to that por- 
trait, while we address ourselves without fur- 
ther prologue to the article immediately before 
us. 

We have already expressed at some length 
our own opinion upon Mr. Macaulay’s His- 
tory,* nor are we disposed now to qualify the 
view we there expressed in any very import- 
ant particulars. We pointed out the great 
defects in the author's style and mind; his 
tendency to rhetorical exaggeration, both of 
idea and in expression; his readiness to sacri- 
fice the rigid truth of fact for the sake of an 
impressive climax or a pointed sarcasm; his 
excessive worship of William of Orange; his 
revelling delight in the slashing exposure of 
all the frailties, follies, and crimes of his cha- 
racters ; his superficial acquaintance with the 
real history and nature of the Catholic reli- 
gion in general, and of the Jesuits in particu- 
lar; the perverted views of national progress 
which his third chapter was in some respects 
calculated to inspire; and his confounding of 
the mere numerical advance of material riches 
and luxuries with a real progress in all that 
pertains to a genuine and purifying civilisa- 
tion. Above all, we shewed his utter insensi- 
bility to every thing that is most great and 
noble in humanity and its destinies; his ex- 
cessive value for politics, parties, and the “ glo- 
rious” Revolution; and his want of cordial 
sympathy for any thing that is truly spiritual 
and elevating to our immortal nature. 

With all this, we could not but admit that 
his book is the most readable history, for the 
pop ar taste, which exists in our language. 
It exactly suits the age for which it is written. 


* See Jtambler for February and March 1849. 
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It communicates information in a guise which 
renders it not only palatable, but delicious, to 
those who are wont to turn with repugnance 
from all important study. It transports us, 
in spite of our critical objections, back to past 
times, so that we live over again the life of 
our forefathers. They who want to know, 
see, and understand what England and En- 
glishmen were in former days, are at any rate 
taught something that is living, real, and inte- 
resting. So that while the critic carps, and 
the refined taste is offended, and the learned 
man detects here and there a gross blunder 
or a monstrous exaggeration, and the cut- 
and-dried scholar would have every history 
written after the old approved pattern—un- 
dramatic, unpopular, confined to politics and 
martial deeds, stiff, formal, full of dates, and 
barren of feeling,—Mr. Macaulay meanwhile 
carries off the crowd of readers, enchains their 
interest, tells them something they can re- 
member, gives them ideas, and compels them 
to have some one opinion or other on the 
state of things among their forefathers which 
issued in the state of things in which they 
now find themselves, living and moving men. 
Such, on the whole, we consider the defects 
and the merits of Mr. Macaulay’s volumes ; 
and notwithstanding all that the Quarterly 
Review has been able to bring forward, such 
is still our opinion ; except that Mr. Macaulay’s 
exaggerations are clearly carried to a more 
unjustifiable extent than we had previously 
supposed. 

The Quarterly reviewer has, indeed, com- 
pletely overshot his mark, His article is not 
a criticism at all. It is a fierce, headlong 
onslaught, directed more against the author 
than against his book; and betrays at every 
page such painful marks of personal feeling, 
as to throw an air of suspicion over its most 
plausible accusations. The writer is so 
eager to prove Mr. Macaulay in the wrong in 
every thing, that he rushes head foremost into 
the very faults which he is professing to con- 
demn, until there is not a single blot in the 
History which is not to be found, in increased 
blackness, in the criticism. So vehement is 
his wrath, that he fastens upon every little 
trivial error, or oversight, or want of rigid 
accuracy, with an eagerness that hurries him 
again and again into errors, oversights, and 
inaccuracies, precisely similar to those on 
whose exposure he dwells with such com- 
placent indignation. In a word, whatever be 
Mr. Macaulay’s party spirit, the critic’s party 
spirit is still more rampant; whatever be Mr. 
Macaulay’s propensity to build general state- 
ments on solitary examples, the critic’s edi- 
fices rest on still less stable foundations ; how- 
ever bitter be Mr. Macaulay’s attacks upon 
both Whigs and Tories, he is himself as- 
saulted with a fury to which he is compara- 
tively a stranger; and however little he may 
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rise to the appreciation of what is most noble, 
most pure, and most sublime in the history of 
man, the Quarterly reviewer would seem to be 
buried in a still denser insensibility, and to be 
unable to discern any thing worthy of love 
and reverence save the stale subjects of faded 
Tory eulogies, and to imagine that the old 
toast of “ Church and King” is symbolical of 
every thing that is great, and glorious,and good. 
In fact, if we are to believe this writer, Mr. 
Macaulay’s History is not only not faultless, 
but utterly worthless; it is a piece of gra- 
tuitous literary impertinence, communicating 
nothing that was not previously known by 
every old woman in the kingdom; without 
one solitary merit to counterbalance its in- 
numerable defects in matter, in style, in 
spirit, in principles, and in taste. The re- 
viewer has been guilty of that capital error, 
against which all young lawyers are warned 
by their elders, which consists in making out 
a great deal too good a case for their client. 
The jury will be puzzled and confounded for 
a time. The shout of popular applause 
which greeted Mr. Macaulay may grow dull 
and cold, and for a while it may be the fashion 
(as we foretold) as much to underrate the 
book as it was at first the fashion to over- 
rate it. But by and by the oscillations in 
public opinion will cease ; and of all the many 
false predictions uttered by the Quarterly, 
the prophecy that this History will find no 
place on the historic shelf will prove one of 
the most rash and most mistaken. 

We shall take a few of the reviewer's 
charges, pretty much in the order in which 
they occur, as specimens of the species of cri- 
ticism with which he has attempted to demo- 
lish his adversary. 

First of all, he tells us that Mr, Macaulay 
had no business whatever to write a history 
of the Revolution at all! The very publi- 
cation of the book is a piece of sheer im- 
pudence, which has astonished the faculties 
of the Quarterly reviewer. He asks, “ What 
reason does Mr. Macaulay give for this work 
of supererogation? None.” And then, ina 
sentence of which the syntax is equal to the 
sense, he commences to tell us that no man 
has a right to write a fresh history of any 
event, unless he has new facts to communi- 
cate. Has the reviewer's long experience not 
taught him, that there are three reasons why 
new histories may be written ;—the first, that 
the writer has new facts to relate; the second, 
that he has a view to give of the course of 
history and the characters and motives of im- 
portant historical personages not yet put 
forth; the third, that he can tell his story in 
a way peculiarly acceptable to his contempo- 
rary readers. If Mr. Macaulay has not told 
us much that is new,—for we entirely deny 
that he has told us nothing that is new,—he has 
at least given utterance to sentiments upon 
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the history, progress, and sources of strength 
of the English constitution and people, which 
are not to be found in any previously existing 
Protestant historian whatsoever ; and he has 
adopted a mode of narrating history, which, 
however offensive it may be to the writers in 
the Quarterly Review, is, at least, eminently 
welcome to the reading public; and is cal- 
culated to communicate information to thou- 
sands who, but for Mr. Macaulay’s book, 
would have lived and died in their pristine 
ignorance and prejudices respecting the past. 
The sale of the History has already proved 
that there was good reason for writing it. 
The reviewer next finds fault with the his- 
torian for mixing up, with the old-fashioned 
staple of political history, the only materials 
which give real life to the records of bygone 
days. He cannot bear to see kings and 
queens, statesmen and orators, soldiers and 
divines, reduced to the level of men and 
women by the introduction of what our an- 
cestors thought undignified topics and trivial 
details. It is enough for him that a history 
reads like an account of realities, and that “a 
sort of dramatic life” is infused into its per- 
sonages, to condemn it iz foto as no history 
at all. It becomes “ Monmouth Street lite- 
rature,” “an old dog in a new doublet,”—a 
sort of puppet-show for the foolish and un- 
critical. The only cases in which the re- 
viewer will allow us to know any thing be- 
yond the records of battles, political intrigues, 
and royal dynasties, are those in which the 


judicious historian has relegated the greater 


part of his information respecting such vulgar 
subjects as art, literature, religion, buildings, 
national wealth, and the like, to separate chap- 
ters. It is altogether monstrous, he thinks, 
that when we read of a celebrated trial, or 
the deathbed of a prince, or the debates of a 
senate, we should have any idea of the aspect 
these things bore to the eye, of the private 
characters of the persons concerned, or of 
the peculiar stage of civilisation which they 
represented, and by which their minds were 
formed. Itis an unpardonable heresy to ima- 
gine that all those facts and circumstances 
which are of most importance to ourselves 
in real life were of any importance in the 
events traced on the page of history. We 
are to regard our ancestors as fighting, law- 
making, and intriguing puppets; but not as 


like our own, 
They who think history to be a record of 
things, will probably agree with the reviewer. 
"hey who account it a record of men's deeds 
will agree with Mr. Macaulay. 

"he reviewer next condemns Mr. Mac- 
aulay for dealing out so large a portion of 
censure to the great majority of the person- 
ages he paints. 


our Own opinion on the excessive gusto with 





We have already expressed | 


which he demolishes a scoundrel, or dra 
forth a hidden hypocrite into the light of 
day. But yet, let us ask, What is the history 
of public men in general, but a history of vil- 
lany in some shape or other? The reviewer 
says that Mr. Macaulay “ has almost realised 
the work that Alexander Chalmers’ playful 
imagination had fancied, a Biographia Fla- 
gitiosa, or The Lives of Eminent Scoundrels.” 
And is not the history of kings, statesmen, 
soldiers, courtiers, and even patriots, in sad 
reality, such a biography? It may suit the 
cant of the world to extol great men as 
models of virtue and uprightness. Were we 
to judge by the pages of the Quarterly Re- 
view, the Tory party, including all kings and 
lords in general (save Whig lords) have been 
pious, upright, pure, and benevolent. If we 
are to believe the Edinburgh, the same is to 
be predicated of all respectable people who 
have fought against Toryism. Yet nine- 
tenths of the public men who figure in the 
chronicles of Great Britain are most unques- 
tionably to be included under the category 
of scoundrels, of a greater or a less degree. 
Nine-tenths of all mankind, save those who 
are religious men (of whom but few appear 
in the records of history), are rogues—rogues 
concealed, or rogues found out. Some are 
unlucky, and their evil deeds are brought to 
light; others are fortunate, and are called men 
of honour and purity. But when we come 
to facts, we find that of all these “ honourable 
men” no one will trust another with a guinea, 
unless he is bound to honesty by the re- 
straints of law or public shame ; and scarcely 
one out of ten even attempts to act up to the 
precepts of the religion he professes to be- 
lieve. Mr. Macaulay’s fault lies, not in his 
blackening mankind in general more than 
they deserve, but in the coldness with which 
he eulogises those whom he admits to be ex- 
ceptions to the common depravity and worth- 
lessness. What we desiderate in his History 
is a want of sympathy with those whom he 
confesses to have been the great and the 
good, the few burning and shining lights in 
the midst of the darkness of the dishonest 
and licentious world. 

Of the reviewer's criticisms on Mr. Mae- 
aulay’s style, we may safely say that they are 
partly exaggerated and violent, partly quib- 


D . ; _ bling and pettifogging. That it is far enough 
men with passions, habits, and physical forms | from faultless, and that its faults are often 


All this we need not refute. | serious, every cultivated reader knows; but 


what shall we say to such miserable straw- 
splitting as we find in pp. 557 and 558 of 
the review? The writer is wroth because 
the historian says that a regiment of inilitia 
“came pouring into” a country town. Be- 
cause Queen Elizabeth used the words “ foul 
scorn” in a sense in which they are not in 
general use now, he will not permit Mr. Mae- 
aulay to use them in the sense in which they 
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are now in use. He is offended that Burnet’s 
phrase that the prince “ was that day hunting,” 
is rendered, “ William was many miles off 
after a stag.” His delicacy will not endure 
its being said that a squire’s chaplain, to 
whom the dainties of his lord’s table were 
denied, “ might fill himself” with the coarser 
household food! “ An ounce of civet, good 
apothecary!” Then, as a crowning offence, 
the historian is supposed to be quoting his 
own ballads, because he writes that “ the Life 
Guards and Blues came pricking fast from 
Weston-Zoyland,” and that on the acquittal 
of the Bishops, “ the boats that covered the 
Thames gave an answering cheer.” Are we 
to believe that the reviewer never heard the 
expressions “ pricking fast,” or “ an answer- 


ing cheer,” before he read The Lays of 


Ancient Rome? Is an historian to be for- 
bidden the use in prose of any common meta- 
phor or form of speech which he may chance 
to have employed before in verse? How 
many times has the reviewer himself before 
made use of the very same terms of repre- 
hension and sarcasm which he has now heaped 
on the head of Thomas Babington Macaulay ? 
All this is mere quibbling nonsense, unworthy 
a sensible reviewer, and conveys the impres- 
sion that the writer sat down to his work with 
a determination to rend and smash in every 
direction, whether his author was guilty or no. 
A little further on, the reviewer accuses 
Mr. Macaulay of habitually perverting his 
authorities, so as to varnish over the sins of 
Whigs with the thinnest possible coating of 
reprobation, while the enormities of Tories 
are double dyed of the blackest hue. “ We 
will suppose,” he says, “ that Mr. Macaulay 
found Barillon saying in French, ‘le dréle ma 
fait peur, or Burnet saying in English, ‘ the 
fellow frightened me. We should be pretty 
sure not to find the same words in Mr. Mac- 
aulay. He would pause—he would first con- 
sider whether the ‘ fellow’ spoken of was a 
Whig or Tory. Ifa Whig, the thing would 
be treated as a joke, and Mr. Macaulay would 
transmute it playfully into ‘the rogue startled 
me ;’ but if a Tory, it would take a deeper 
dye, and we should find, ‘ the villain assaulted 
me ;’ and in either case we should have a 
Jan. 31, ’ 
Feb. 1, 1686; or, 
‘ Burnet, i. 907.’” We pray the reader to re- 
mark, that this accusation occurs exactly two 
pages after the reviewer has been condemn- 
ing Mr. Macaulay for the exuberance of foul 
epithets which he has lavished upon the Whig 
Sir William Williams! For this man, says 
the reviewer, Mr. Macaulay “has the epithets 
of odious, disgraceful, hated, despised, un- 
blushing, abhorred, apostate; and as if all 
this were not enough, we have, as a final 
bouquet, ‘ How man can live under such in- 
famy it is not easy to understand; but even 


grave reference to ‘Barillon, 
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such infamy was not enough for Williams.” 
He might have added also, that Mr. Macau- 
lay had said that the name of Williams “ was 
associated with seditious violence which was 
remembered with regret and shame by all 
respectable Whigs, and with freaks of despot- 
ism, abhorred by all respectable Tories.” 

As to the Billingsgate style of writing, if 
Mr. Macaulay falls into it, what shall we say 
of the Quarterly? If the above black words 
are too bad for Jeffries, how do the following 
fit Macaulay ?—“ Inflated fustian, exaggera- 
tion amounting to falsehood, oscillation between 
extravagance and commonplace, the glittering 
agility of a rope-dancer, studied meanness, 
grandiloquence ; puffing, blowing, and trund- 
ling ; violence and pertinacity, lace and trim- 
mings from the Monmouth Street of literature, 
an old coat with a new facing, the old dog in a 
new doublet, libelling, grave tautology, &c. &c. 
Really if Mr. Macaulay (to use the most exact, 
though not the most refined, word) black- 
guards Judge Jeffries, he is here blackguarded 
in return with no lack of interest. Is it, we 
might ask, the opinion of one of the most 
experienced of modern critics, that Macaulay 
is as odious as a writer as Jeffries was as a 
judge? If not, why all this redoubled vitu- 
peration, and multiplication of sarcasm ? 

As we are here touching upon the subject 
of party predilections, it may not be alto- 
gether out of place to add a few words on 
the general subject of historical impartiality. 
We hold it, then, to be an absurdity to re- 
quire of any writer whatsoever that he should 
mete out an equal measure of eulogy to those 
from whom he differs, and those with whom 
he agrees. Doubtless he ought to do this if 
he really thinks them to be equally deserving 
of praise or of blame. But if he is an honest 
man he cannot think this, unless he has no 
opinions on any subject, either religious or 
political, and in this case we should be loath 
indeed to admit his claims to honesty or com- 
mon sincerity. IfI believe one set of views 
to be right, I must, by the very nature of the 
case, be predisposed to look with a more 
favourable eye upon the moral character of 
those who agree with me in sentiments, than 
upon those who oppose me. It is a mark of 
the most shallow latitudinarianism to pretend 


_ that a man’s religious and political opinions 


have no influence upon his character; and 
that in forming our estimate of his motives 
we are to take no account of his principles. 
Whatever be the depth and warmth of our 
charity towards our neighbour, we must be- 
lieve that as a general rule those who are on 
our side are better men than those who are 
against us; otherwise we are guilty of the 
monstrous notion that moral truth has no 
more tendency to purify the mind than scien- 
tific knowledge. An honest Tory must ne- 
cessarily think that there is more humbug 
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and rebelliousness to be found among Whigs 
than among Tories; and an honest Whig 
will naturally conclude that Tories are more 
given than Whigs to be bigots and tyrants. 
A Catholic cannot think Protestants as good 
Christians and as honest men as Catholics ; 
and a Protestant, to be consistent, must look 
upon Catholicism as injurious to the moral 
character of its adherents. Every history, 
therefore, which is the work of a man of any 
earnestness and zeal for truth, must bear the 
impress of his personal views. It is ludicrous 
to look for any such impartiality as shall place 
Whig and Tory, Catholic and Protestant, 
Churchman and Dissenter, on one and the 
same level of personal virtue. The best pos- 
sible history will be that which gives most 
completely, most charitably, and most intel- 
ligibly, the Whig view, or the Tory view, or 
the Catholic view, or the Protestant view. 
And that Mr. Macaulay has here given to 
the world as fair and candid an exposition 
of the conduct and motives of his political 
adversaries as was ever given by any previous 
Whig historian, we think no calm and reason- 
able reader of his history can deny. Strange 
to say, in fact, the reviewer positively admits 
that * no one can rise from the work without 
a conviction that the Tories (whatever may 
be said of their prejudices) were the honestest 
and most conscientious of the whole dramatis 
persona. 

Let us now examine some of the Quarterly’s 
criticisms of the details of this unfortunate 
History. It will be found that where these 
criticisms are founded on fact they are almost 
invariably pressed to conclusions of the most 
exaggerated importance ; molehills are mag- 
nified into mountains, verbal inaccuracies into 
intentional misstatements, and omissions ap- 
parently accidental into deliberate falsifica- 
tions. Inthe same way the reviewer would 
often have his readers believe that because 
one of Mr. Macaulay's authorities does not 
fully bear him out in his statements, there- 
fore no other does. He cites references and 
quotations for the purpose of shewing the his- 
torian’s scandalous partiality and dishonesty, 
quietly blinking the fact that any other re- 
ferences either occur in the History itself, or 
exist, though not referred to by name. 

For instance, at p. 561, Mr. Macaulay is 
attacked for mis-spelling the name of Dr. 
Lawrence Echard, which he spells Eachard, 
the same, ?.¢ as the name of Dr. John 
Kachard, who wrote a well-known and very 
clever book on the Grounds and Occasions of 
thi Contempt of the Clergy. Upon this the 
reviewer is disposed to think that Mr. Mac- 
“airs to — the two writers 
the two authors we ; oa sat we oe 
though not exactly ioe > : a! pie familly, 
they spelt their nan ig, te and though 

\ ies differently. What 





would he say if we professed to believe that 
he himself confounded Sydney Smith, the 
witty and the reverend, with Sidney Smith, 
the anti-corn-law lecturer, because he—the 
hypercritical guardian of orthography—mis- 
spells the former name, and converts Syd- 
ney into Sidney (p. 591)? Or shall we cha- 
ritably conclude, that Mr. Knight, the es- 
teemed publisher in Fleet Street, is supposed 
by this writer to be the author of the Pictorial 
History of England, because, at p. 552, he 
speaks of him and the said History in the 
terms usually employed to describe the au- 
thor, and not the publisher, of a book? In 
the same childish spirit of petulance he tells 
us that the once somewhat notorious Catherine 
Macaulay made as great a noise in her day 
as Thomas Macaulay does in ours; and that 
future historians will be likely to confound 
the two! A pretty quibble is the following: 
at pp. 290, 291 of the History, Mr. Macaulay 
quotes from Chamberlayne’s periodical publi- 
cation, on The Present State of England, cer- 
tain statements, which were reproduced for 
some sixty or seventy years afterwards in the 
subsequent numbers of the same work, as con- 
tinuing to be still correct. Upon this we are 
gravely informed, that Mr. Macaulay had no 
right to bring forward Chamberlayne as an 
authority for any such statements as charac- 
teristic of the time of Charles II., because 
they continued to be characteristic of the 
next three or four reigns also. Are we, then, 
to accept it as a canon for historical writing, 
that nothing is to be put forward as a picture 
of any one epoch, which that epoch possessed 
in common with any other epoch, either before 
or after? The very idea is childish. Yet 
this is just the species of proofs which are 
here urged of the historian’s disgraceful per- 
version of authorities. 

Again, we are told that Mr. Macaulay, hav- 
ing emphatically described the villany of 
Dangerfield, the contriver of the sham con- 
spiracy called the Meal-tub Plot, attempts to 
varnish over his character by pretending that 
Lord Peterborough actually bore witness in 
his favour; the fact being, that Lord Peter- 
borough regarded him as being as great a 
scoundrel as even the Quarterly would desire. 
And on what is this gratuitous piece of folly 
laid to Mr. Macaulay’s charge? On the fact 
that he cites Lord Peterborough’s words, that 
Dangerfield had a plausible appearance, that 
he was “a young man who appeared under a 
decent figure, a serious behaviour, and with 
words that did not seem to proceed from 4 
common understanding.” Really this folly is 
hardly worth exposing. Further on, in a si 
milar spirit, he would have it believed that 
Mr. Macaulay has attempted to conceal the 
fact that Sir James Mackintosh wrote a his- 
tory (unfinished, by the way) of the Revolu- 
tion, Sir James, says Macaulay, confided 
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to me the materials collected by him, “at a 
time when he meditated a work similar to 
that which I have undertaken.” If Mr. Mac- 
aulay meant thus to insinuate that Sir James 
never even commenced his own work, he is 
not only all that the reviewer says of him, 
but an idiot besides, 

Thus, again, we are told that a certain 
anecdote respecting the battle of Sedgmoor 
is worthless, because it was told three-and- 
thirty years after the battle to Kennett, who 
relates it. Of course the hasty (that is, the 
ordinary) reader concludes that this lapse of 
three-and-thirty years had diminished the 
value of the authority on which Kennett re- 
corded the story. We should suppose that 
the tale was a mere tradition, three-and-thirty 
years old, and thus, in all probability, consi- 
derably modified by passing through different 
parties, if not originally false. But what is 
the fact? Simply that Kennett received it 
from an eye-witness, though the period at which 
he was thus told the story was thirty-three 
years after the battle. This furnishes a fresh 
canon for the historian, and forbids us to be- 
lieve any thing told us by a person of fifty or 
sixty years of age respecting what he saw with 
his own eyes in his youth. 

All this, however, is trifling to what we 
have next to say against the reviewer. It 
will hardly be supposed that, in an elaborate 
refutation of one of the most remarkable and 
popular books of the day, a writer would 
venture upon misquoting the very passages 
which he brings forward from original writers 
in support of his accusations, or would make 
statements as to matters of fact, whose false- 
hood may be detected by every person of 
common sagacity and industry who will take 
the trouble to look for himself into the au- 
thorities referred to. The reviewer has, how- 
ever, calculated upon a degree of gullibility in 
his readers which we suspect he will scarcely 
find, even in an age when reviews are looked 
upon as almost immaculate and _ infallible. 
Indeed, the coolness with which he flings an 
apparent quotation, or a seemingly undeniable 
fact, in the face of his author, amounts to a 
species of literary impudence which we have 
seldom seen equalled, and never surpassed. 
Take, for example, the following: 

The villain Dangerfield, already referred 
to, was killed by a blow in the eye, given him 
by a barrister, named Frances, on the evening 
of the scourging which he underwent from 
the hangman’s hands. It had been rumoured 
that the blow was prompted by jealousy of 
Dangerfield, who was guilty of criminal inti- 
macy with the wife of Frances. The whole 
story was false ; and the husband, in his dying 
speech, indignantly denied it. Mr. Macaulay 
tells the story in a somewhat rhetorical style ; 
and stretches the words of Frances farther 
than he is perhaps justified in doing ; making 
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Frances say, that if his wife “had been inclined 
to break her marriage-vow, she would have at 
least selected a Tory and a Churchman for her 
paramour.” Remarking upon this, the re- 
viewer would have it supposed that Frances 
said nothing at all which would justify the 
idea that his wife would have had a greater 
horror of a Whig lover than a Tory lover ; 
and supports his assertion by quoting, with 
inverted commas, an extract from the speech. 
Turning then to the speech itself, as reported 
in the State Trials, the only authority both of 
the historian and the critic, we find that this 
pretended quotation is no quotation at all, but 
a paraphrase, in which the boast of Frances 
that his wife was of too “loyal a family’ to 
have debased herself to such a profligate as 
Dangerfield, even “if she had been so inclined,” 
is converted into a declaration that she was 
too well born to do so. Whigs, we must re- 
member, were well born; but when Frances 
said his wife was of a loyal family, he un- 
doubtedly meant that she was too much of a 
Tory to debase herself as asserted. The re- 
viewer also quietly asserts that Mr. Macaulay 
had no reason whatever for calling Frances 
himself a Tory at all. 

The same State Trials furnishes another 
and far more glaring case of what is almost 
worse than misquotation. The reviewer, with 
asneer at Mr. Macaulay’s well-known “ Wind- 
sor Castle” despatch, tells us that it is a strange 
mistake for a constitutional lawyer to call 
Mrs. Lisle the Lady Alice ; and then pre- 
sumes that the “error” arose from Mr. 
Macaulay’s reading too hastily the running 
title of the State Trials instead of the text, 
because the (supposed) error happens to be 
in the running title, and not in the body of the 
work, At such a criticism we were truly as- 
tonished, and marvelled at the writer’s oblivi- 
ousness of the fact that the title Lady used to 
be constantly given to persons who had no 
legal rank whatsoever, just as it was once the 
custom to call priests by the title now con- 
fined to baronets and knights alone. But 
what will be the amazement of our readers 
when we tell them, that so far from the word 
Lady being given to Mrs. Lisle in the running 
title only, and not in the body of the work, 
it is really given to her again and again, per- 
haps dozens, if not scores, of times (for the trial 
is a long one), both by the judge and by the 
witnesses? Burnet also speaks of her as Lady 
Lisle. Truly this is one of those curiosities 
of reviewing which will supply matter for some 
future Disraeli, when he takes to recording all 
the literary follies, perversities, and imperti- 
nences of this age of periodicals and news- 
papers. (State Trials, vol. xi. pp. 298, &c.) 

We need scarcely say, that Mr. Macaulay's 
plain-spoken character of Cranmer is intoler- 
able in the eyes of the Quarterly. While all 
the rest of the world is gradually opening its 
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eves to the true nature of the Reformation 
movement in England, the party of which the 
Quarterly is the representative rejoices in its 
early blindness, and still seeks to palm off upon 


mankind the impudent falsehoods which our | 


grandfathers accepted as undoubted historic 


facts. Cranmer is still supposed by persons — 
of this stamp to have been an honest and well- | 


meaning, though not very courageous man. 
A love for religion is supposed to have 
prompted the first founders of the Anglican 
Church, and they tell us that the political ma- 
chinery which they made use of was merely 
a useful instrument which these enlightened 
and self-denying reformers employed for the 
service of the pure gospel. Accordingly they 
rejoice to imagine that Cranmer’s opinions with 


respect to episcopacy and the king’s supre- | 


macy were not such as would strike horror 
into the mind of every tolerably conscientious 
High Churchman of the present day, and are 
furious with every candid truth-teller who 
brings into the light of day the real views of 
this Archbishop and the other Bishops, who 
shared in the spoils of the Church, and seized 
upon the sees of the expelled Catholic prelates. 


With this view the reviewer before us strives | 


to throw discredit on Mr. Macaulay’s sketch 
of Cranmer, partly by one of the most unfor- 
tunate references to Cranmer’s own words 
which he could have hit upon, and partly by 
inducing his readers to believe that no real 


ground existed for the assertion that Cranmer’s 
ideas of episcopacy were fundamentally and | 
ampled in rashness of assertion, we should 


incurably Erastian. 


Let us now see how the matter really 
stands. ; 


Seventeen queries were put by King Henry | 


the Eighth to the Bishops on certain theo- 
logical difficulties which he detected in the 
* necessary doctrine and erudition for any 
Christian man.” The tyrant, who, with all 
his villany, was an extremely acute and clear- 
he aded reasoner, saw through the shuffling and 
inconsistencies with which his subservient di- 
vines were endeavouring to retain as much as 
possible of the formal statements of Catholicism 
in conjunction with his own doctrine of the 
royal supremacy, which they had not scrupled 
to accept in all its consequences. Accord- 
ingly he put to them these seventeen queries, 
to which the Bishops replied in a still shuffling 
and shallow spirit, and their replies were 
signed by Cranmer and nearly the whole body 
of English Bishops. Heury again pressed 
them to their conclusions, and in sonie mar- 
ginal remarks begged them to harmonise their 
views into a more consistent scheme. To 
— marginal remarks of the king, fresh 
deters me sete ee See 

en 1e records ap- 
d by Burnet to the third volume of his 
(Oxfor! of the Reformation, part ii, p. 229 

xford edition, 1829). 


To these documents we refer any honest 
person who wishes to know what principles 
these reforming Bishops really held and acted 
upon. They held most unquestionably the 
personal infallibility of the King. ‘The Quar- 


| terly reviewer tells us expressly (pp. 573, 


574), that of all Mr. Macaulay’s sins none are 
worse than his statement, that the divines of 
this school declared that King Henry was the 
very overseer, the very shepherd whom the 
Holy Ghost had appointed ; and he pretends 
that the only ground Mr. Macaulay has for 
this assertion is a certain paper in Gardiner’s 
handwriting. Will it be credited, then, that 


on the occasion of these seventeen queries, 


on the very question of the origin of the 
spiritual powers of bishops, the folowing 
answer was sent into the king? “ As for 
making and constituting priests, the prince 


shall and may then do as God shall then by 


inspiration teach him ; which God hath pro- 
mised to do always to his Church, in ruling 
and teaching any necessary knowledge, where 
any doubt requiring discussion doth arise.” 
If this is not attributing to the king the in- 
fallibility which our Lord promised to his 
Church, we know not what words mean. 
And it is to be observed further, that this 
reply was not a vague complimentary speech, 
but a distinct dogmatic statement, in reply 
to a question from Henry, in which he par- 
ticularly asked whether this was their real 
meaning. 

Were not this review, also, almost unex- 


have wondered to see its author actually re- 
ferring to Cranmer’s own words at the end of 
the replies to the queries, as furnishing a proof 
that he had no strong convictions on the sub- 
ject. Cranmer says, that what is above stated 
is not, as the reviewer professes to quote him, 
a “mere opinion,” but an “opinion, which 
he does not temerariously define,” but remits 
the judgment thereof wholly unto the king. 
From this, the reviewer wishes us to conclude 
that though Cranmer had stated a heterodox 
opinion upon the authority of bishops, he was 
by no means confident of its truth, but was 
in a degree inclined to some better view. The 
fact is, on the contrary, that he says that he 
really holds a still worse and more utterly antt- 
Christian view. He says, “ Your majesty is 
infallible; we are mere bishops and priests, 
deriving all our spiritual authority and rights 
to ordain from you as from our source; you 
are taught by the Holy Ghost; therefore, what- 
ever I have here said, I speak as a dutiful 
Christian, and am ready to remit the whole to 
your Majesty’s judgment.” If any man of 
supposed decent capacity, and with the power 
of reading the English language, does not see 
that this is the meaning of Cranmer aud his 
coadjutors, then we should conclude that the 
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against him, the better for the interests of 
historical truth and common sense. 

Acting upon these principles, when King 
Ilenry died, Cranmer took out a fresh commis- 
sion from the new king for his archbishopric. 
He held that his rights and functions expired 
with the demise of the crown, and must be 
renewed by the succeeding sovereign. The 
commission expressly states that the whole epis- 
copal authority emanated from the king, as 
from its source and fount, as the following 
passage from it will shew: “ Quandoquidem 
omnis juris dicendi auctoritas, atque etiam 
jurisdictio omnimodo, tum illa que ecclesias- 
tica dicitur, quam secularis, a regia potestate 
velut a supremo capite, ac omnium magistra- 
tuum infra regnum nostrum, fonte et scaturi- 
gine primibus emanaverint; sane illos qui 
jurisdictionem hujusmodi antehac non _ nisi 
precario fungebantur beneficium hujusmodi, 
sic eis ex liberalitate regia indultum gratis 
animis agnoscere, idque regiw munificentize 
solummodo acceptum referre, eique, quoties 
ejus majestati videbitur, cedere convenit.” 
(See Burnet, vol. ii. part ii. p. 136.) Can we 
wonder that when the Anglican Church was 
founded upon ideas such as these, its more 
honest members looked upon consecration of 
Bishops as a ridiculous mummery, and their 
vestments as the trappings of imposture? 

But to proceed with the reviewer's further 
accusations against Mr. Macaulay for his im- 
putations on the character of the Establish- 
ment. In Eachard’s amusing book before 
referred to, is found a lively description of 
the mode in which young men preparing for 
orders would be treated by the great men to 
whom they should offer themselves as a kind 
of semi-chaplains. These youths are by 
Eachard called ZLevites, while Mr. Macaulay 
erroneously supposes that the term implied 
that they were already in orders. Of course 
this is Zterally an error; but it in no degree 
overthrows the truth of the general picture 
drawn by the historian of the contempt with 
which the clergy were regarded by the aris- 
tocracy of the day. If a young man fresh 
from the University were to be put on a level 
with the gardener or the groom in a great 
man’s house before he took orders, are we to 
believe that he would be treated with any 
thing like decent respect when he had actually 
entered the ministry? This is a fair specimen 
of the style in which a trifling inaccuracy is 
magnified by the critic into a deliberate per- 
version, and the foundation for an historical 
untruth. 

The next is far worse. Queen Elizabeth in 
her injunctions to the clergy decrees as follows : 
‘‘It is thought very necessary that no manner 
of priest or deacon shall hereafter take to 
wife any manner of woman without the ad- 
vice and allowance first had upon good exami- 
nation by the Bishop of the same diocese, and 
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two justices of the peace of the same shire; 
nor without the good will of the parents of 
the said woman, if she have any living; or 
of two of the next of her kinsfolk; or, for 
lack of the knowledge of such, the master or 
mistress where she serveth,” From this Mr. 
Macaulay justly concludes, that it was a very 
common thing for the Anglican clergy to 
marry servaut-girls, The critic, however, is 
so intensely obtuse, as to perceive no justifi- 
cation in the above injunction for the con- 
clusion drawn by the historian. He does not 
see that the injunction presupposes that the 
woman whom the clergyman will marry wl 
be a serving-girl, and speaks only of those 
who have a master or mistress. ‘Two con- 
ditions are to be observed in the marriage of 
any clergyman; the first, that it be approved 
by the Bishop and two justices of the peace 
(a pretty condition for any woman above the 
lowest rank) ;—the second, that if her parents 
and relations cannot be found, her master or 
mistress shall give consent. How extraordi- 
nary that the reviewer did not see that the 
injunction considers it as quite certain that 
the bride of every minister would be able to 
bring forward her master’s or mistress’s con- 
sent, even though she knew of none of her 
kinsfolk! ‘The master or mistress is looked 
upon as a last resort, sure to be discoverable, 
though father, mother, aunt, and uncle, were 
allunknown. Mr. Macaulay certainly makes 
a mistake in saying that Queen Elizabeth 
ordered that no clergyman should marry a 
servant-girl without consent of her mistress, 
for the injunction only made this consent one 
of three alternatives; but he is fully justified 
in alleging, that her majesty looked upon 
servant-maids as the usual helpmates of her 
clergy. 

If, indeed, the reviewer had read (or at- 
tended to) the notes appended to the para- 
graph in which Mr. Macaulay makes the above 
statement, he would not have forgotten that 
Wood, the author of the Anglia Notitia, and 
a member of New College, Oxford, writing a 
few months after the death of Charles the 
Second, “complained bitterly, not only that 
the country attorney and the country apothe- 
cary looked down with disdain on the country 
clergyman, but that one of the lessons most 
earnestly inculcated on every girl of honour- 
able family was, to give no encouragement to 
a lover in orders, and that if any young lady 
forgot this precept, she was almost as much 
disgraced as by an illicit amour.” 

We cannot spend much more time and 
space in illustrating all the perversions and 
absurdities of this attack; but there is one 
specimen of logic so exquisitely silly, that we 
must briefly describe it. The reader should 
know, then, that when Mr. Macaulay was first 
planning his History, he went down into 
Somersetshire, to see the spot where the 
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battle of Sedgmoor was fought, and to gather 
together any local information or traditions 
which he might collect respecting the circum- 
stances of that miserable conflict. Among 
other notabilia, great and small, he examined 
a curious collection of antiquities, stored up 
by one Mr. Stradling, a gentleman of the 
neighbourhood, in a tower not far from Sedg- 
moor. In this little museum he found a large 
dish of Persian ware, which tradition states 
to have been set before Feversham, the 
Commander-in-chief of the royal army which 
defeated Monmouth. 

Now Mr. Macaulay, before narrating the 
story of the battle, describes the nature of 
the country in which it was fought, and 
names the villages where the various troops 
were quartered. He also observes, that in 
recounting the incidents of the fight, and the 
movements of the armies engaged, more re- 
liance may be placed upon the traditions still 
preserved in the neighbourhood, than can 
safely be given to reports in countries where 
the families of the farmers are perpetualiy 
changing. In Somersetshire it is not un- 
usual to find families engaged in cultivating 
the very same land which their lineal ances- 
tors cultivated under the Plantagenets. Hence 
their traditional anecdotes are entitled to a 
more than ordinary measure of credence. Mr. 
Macaulay also introduces this unlucky dish of 
Persian ware as an instance of the interest 
still felt on the spot in the events of the battle, 
and says that many persons still living there 
remembered the daughter of the girl who wait- 
ed on Feversham at table on the day of the 
fight. ° 

All this of course is not very extraordinary, 
hor very important; but so far as it goes it is 
sensible, and bears upon the matter in hand, 
Upon it, however, the reviewer has the in- 
credible silliness to concoct the following 
sham syllogism, and to attempt to thrust it 
down our throats as a scientific statement 
of Mr. Macaulay’s real argument. 

“ Feversham supped in Somersetshire one 

night in 1685. 
John A’Noake farms in 1849 the same land 
which his forefathers farmed in 1485. 
Therefore, this is the same dish of Persian 
ware out of which Feversham supped. 
—Q. E. D.” 

With one more specimen of the reviewer's 
truthfulness we have done. People who 
have not read the History, or who, having read 
it, have forgotten the character it gives of 
William of Orange, will be naturally predis- 





posed to acquiesce in any accusation against 
the historian, grounded on his excessive ad- 
miration for the “hero” of the Revolution, 
When they read in the Quarterly, that Mr. 
Macaulay has represented the Prince as ac- 
tuated by a sincere zeal for the liberties of 
England and the Protestant Church, they 
will say that it was to be expected that such 
a decided Whig would certainly take that 
view of his character. Of course, therefore, 
they place implicit credit in the reviewer's 
assertion that he does take that view of Wil- 
liam’s motives and schemes. But what is the 
fact? The very reverse. Mr. Macaulay 
states in the most distinct and the strongest 
terms, that William cared nothing whatsoever 
for civil liberty; that, in truth, he was “ at 
least as covetous of power, and as impa- 
tient of restraint, as any of the Stuarts ;” and 
that though as far as he had any religious 
opinions at all, they were of the Calvinistic 
cast, yet his immoral life shewed that religion 
was with him a mere cloak for his ambition. 
He throughout describes him as animated by 
one intense master-passion, namely, a desire 
to make head against Louis the Fourteenth, 
and to uphold the balance of Europe against 
that monarch’s overwhelming power. It was 
for this especially that he sought to be king 
of England, that he might be a great mon- 
arch instead of a petty prince, and command 
armies such as would make the French mon- 
arch tremble. As for any dislike to the 
arbitrary acts of the Stuarts, Mr. Macaulay 
represents him as only grieved that he could 
not succeed to James's throne in the course 
of nature, in order that he might have as- 
sumed all his despotic power, unfettered by 
the conditions which the Revolution imposed 
upon him. They who doubt this, need only 
turn to the second volume of the History, PP: 
188-193, to learn how disgraceful is the mis- 
representation into which the reviewer has, 
on this point, suffered himself to be betrayed. 

We can add no more, though abundance 
yet remains to be sifted and exposed. The 
specimens we have already given are suffi- 
cient to bid the cautious reader beware how 
he believes what reviewers tell him, and to 
shew how criticisms are manufactured for the 
simple and unwary. As to the critic himself, 
his absurdity is equal to his perverseness ; and 
we cannot refrain from laughing at his ela- 
borate inanities, while we are indignant at 
seeing the critic’s office so dishonoured. 
vuntur risu fabule, tu missus abibis. 
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THE NEW CROOK IN THE LOT, 
A Tale of the Nineteenth Century. 
[Continued from p. 32.} 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Lady Harris and Rachel Meadows. 


One of those moments—rare in the life of 
Lady Harris—had now arrived, when the wife 
has to consult the husband. Yet whether 
Lady Harris's interview with Sir James on 
the morning following the events of the last 
chapter can be properly called a consultation, 
the reader must be left to judge. Her first 
measure was to request Rachel to remain in 
her room till she should visit her, and there, 
under pretence that Miss Meadows was indis- 
posed, she sent her breakfast. Sir James and 
herself were, therefore, at their morning meal 
alone, for William had left the house early, 
and was not expected to return, 

“In the midst of their most reprehensible 
conduct,” said Lady Harris, in continuation 
of a great deal with which we will not trouble 
our readers, “ Jane and her husband did well 
to leave us their direction. And I am sure 
that we have done wisely to send William to 
Terni to them. As we shall probably meet 
in England, it is best to make up matters 
without delay, before people can take the li- 
berty of interfering with their opinion on our 
private affairs. William being the bearer of 
our forgiveness, and being also the one to offer 
them our society when they shall be settled 
so near New Park as Westerton, can very pro- 
perly enforce on Mr, Newcome the necessity 
of making a settlement, at least of her own 
fortune, on Jane. I do not imagine that there 
were any such transactions before their mar- 
riage. William was always very fond of his 
cousin, and I never saw him enter on any thing 
with greater alacrity than on this message of 
mercy.” 

“It was extremely well thought of,” said 
Sir James. “ Just like you, I must say, my 
dear. I am extremely glad. It will be de- 
lightful to be all friends again.” 

Now, Lady Harris had a more difficult sub- 
She commenced it with 
great courage, and carried it on with her usual 
address. But with no small astonishment did 
the bewildered Sir James listen to his wife’s 
account of the affairs of his household. He 
was told of William’s attachment to Rachel 
Meadows, and easily convinced of the im- 
possibility of such an alliance. Joseph Reeves’s 
aflairs were then entered upon, and Ais inten- 
tions towards Rachel were spoken of as cer- 
tainly to be fulfilled. To ensure success in 
this matter, it was duly pressed upon Sir James 
that the whole of their influence was to be 
exercised to get Reeves on in life, and settle 
him and his wife satisfactorily. 





“ The disposal of Reeves for the present you 
can leave to me,” continued Lady Harris to 
the easily persuaded Sir James; “ and I wish 
particularly to keep William out of the way ; 
just at this time it is obviously desirable to 
keep him for a while beyond the possible 
powers of Rachel’s beauty and fascination.” 

“ Very true, my dear.” 

“] will therefore write to him, and say 
that we desire him to go with Jane and Mr. 
Newcome to Florence, which I hear is to be 
one of their resting-places. And I will say 
that we will meet him there.” 

“ What, my dear! we meet him? Are you 
going to Florence, Lady Harris?” 

“ Our party isso broken,” said the lady, 
“that I think we had better move towards 
England. Jane’s conduct, as things have 
happened, turns out to be rather convenient. 
It has given us an excuse for sending William 
away as soon as his danger was perceived ; 
and if any reason should appear necessary for 
our hasty departure hence, her marriage will 
be a sufficient one. People may suppose that 
my nerves have suffered by the shock, and 
that a change is desirable for the recovery of 
my spirits.” 

“ My dear,” said Sir James, “ you are 
always right. I hope no one is uncomfort- 
able ;—Rachel is quite happy, I suppose ?” 
There was a little misgiving in Sir James's 
mind. 

‘“‘ Rachel has a headache this morning. You 
will see her at dinner,” replied Lady Harris. 

“TI am glad of that,” replied Sir James, 
not seeing how little of his question had been 
answered; and breakfast being over, he walked 
away. 

Some things which had been that morning 
communicated to him Sir James understood, 
and some things he did not understand, His 
mind was clear on two points—that William 
had better not marry Rachel, and that it was 
a good thing to be reconciled to Jane. But 
the disentanglement of William from the ties 
of his affections, and the transference of Rachel 
from him to Joseph Reeves, and all without 
the world, or even their own household, being 
acquainted with the fact so degrading to their 
pride, of William and Joseph Reeves having 
loved and desired to marry the same person, 
these things Sir James did not understand. 
He felt and saw that such things were in pro- 
gress, but he felt as a child who sees the re- 
sult of some marvellous mechanism, who is 
sure of its success, yet is unable to understand 
the intricacies of its movements. Lady Harris 
knew all this, but did not care. Sir James's 
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parts in the drama were quite within his com- 
prehension, and his wife had no doubt of his 
faithful adherence to them, He was not to 
talk, and he was to do as he was bid. Thank- 
ful to be relieved from all further responsi- 
bility, and feeling more than ever that Lady 
Harris was a wonderful woman, Sir James 
abided her directions in the true spirit of im- 
plicit obedience. 

And now the more difficult task was to be 
got through, of telling Rachel—who was as 
yet ignorant of William’s departure—of all 
these sudden resolutions, and of their bearing 
on herself. On Sir James leaving her, Lady 
Harris ascended to Rachel’s room. She en- 
tered—Rachel rose to meet her patroness, and 
tears, in spite of herself, trembled in her eyes. 
Lady Harris looked sad, yet kind; yes, very 
kind—affectionately kind. She put forth her 
hand, and drawing Rachel closely to her, em- 
braced her; their tears mingled. Lady Harris 
was not a hypocrite. She loved Rachel as 
she could have loved any pet thing which 
could have contributed to her pleasure or dis- 
tinction. She loved her as she looked at her; 
and she thought of her son, and loved him 
also; but he was her own, and she would not 
be contradicted in her intentions towards him. 
Yet she could not treat either of them with 
the strong hand of power. She could not say 
to him, You shall not; or to her, I forbid it, 
And why? Her heart told her that these 
two persons, out of all the world, did not 
know her, They did not distinguish her faults, 
but had viewed them from a position whence 
they had looked like virtues—the stern virtues 
of the great. 

But she was greatest in her son’s estima- 
tion. And there, enthroned in her high place, 
she must—she would remain. 

High-spirited, with a masculine intellect, and 
great moral courage ; generous, disinterested ; 
faithful in friendship, fervent in piety —so 
would William have described his mother, 
So she would still be, with him. She had ruled 
her husband, insulted her friends, and tyran- 
nised over her dependants—but to her son she 
would still seem the woman, and more, the 
mother. No one who knew her could have 
guessed how much she treasured this one soft 
feeling in a heart that pride had hardened. 
But goodness and gentleness are lovely, even 
to those who have ceased habitually to prac- 
tise the one or to cultivate the other. There 
never lived a being who did not desire to ap- 
pear good in the eyes of those he loved. And 
it is well that this tribute to virtue is uni- 
versal, it saves many from utter degradation. 

We must now look back to the conclusion 
athe sages ee te his mother. After 
dustin” , ae roug i the trial of being present 
Se seeVes $s communications, and being 
again alone with his mother, he had found her 
so tender, so kind, and so apparently consi- 








derate of his feelings, that he had yielded to 
the impulses of nature, and had poured forth 
all his heart before her. No feeling was con- 
cealed ; William wanted sympathy, his desires 
felt satisfied—the mother and son wept toge- 
ther. Lady Harris did not say a syllable in 
disparagement of Rachel. She had no desire, 
and no cause to do so. Even when William 
reproached her for want of candour, she ex- 
cused her; but she excused her by exhibit- 
ing those very points of her character about 
which he felt most jealous. But Lady Harris 
had asked William how he could, knowing all 
he did know, marry Rachel. “If,” she said, 
“there had been a mutual attachment, such as 
ought to satisfy me as to your probable happi- 
ness, I would not have placed my wishes in 
opposition to yours. But in the case, as it is 
I make no hesitation in asking that sacrifice 
which will be a lasting benefit to you, and no 
real sorrow to her.” 

With shaken hopes, and a heart wrung by 
anxiety and annoyance, William had, at this 
part of the interview, written to Rachel. He 
told her that he should not see her till he had 
received her answer; and he had begged her 
to take a day at least to consider her reply, 
and to examine the state of her heart towards 
him. During this time, he told her, he should 
employ himself in taking a message of recon- 
ciliation to his cousin. 

It was with this letter in her possession, and 
to deliver it, that Lady Harris entered Rachel’s 
room, as we have said. 

“Can you be generous?” were her first 
words ; and she led her agitated companion to 
a sofa, and placed herself beside her. “Can 
you be generous ?” she repeated ; but she never 
looked at Rachel, neither purposely seemed to 
turn away. 

“Can you be generous? See, Rachel, my 
son loves you, loves you with the pure strength 
of youth’s first passion. Wealth, and rank, and 
a true heart are offered you. All is yours, and 
at a sacrifice few would think of twice. Yes, 


Rachel, all is yours—not an acre, not a shil- ° 


ling, not a smile, shall be withdrawn from him 
or from you—allis yours ; his father will feel 
& momentary disappointment, you will soon 
soothe him—but—my heart will break.” 

All agitation had left Rachel; she felt asto- 
nishment, and something of fear. 

“What would you have, Lady Harris?” 
was her answer. Not a word came in reply, 
and then Rachel turned the mild lustre of her 
face on the wooden countenance of her com- 
panion, and repeated her question with @ 
steadiness of voice and manner which spoke 
her determination to be answered. 

“ My son loves you”—she seemed as if for 
a while she could not get beyond that fact— 
“ Rachel, my son loves you; you know it— 
you have listened kindly to him— William loves 
you, Rachel. But it was not for this”—she 

















went on with a low, deep, voluble utterance, 
as if the power of speaking of herself had at 
last, after an effort, come to her—*“ it was not 
for this that I took you beneath my roof, cul- 
tivated your talents, and watched the unfold- 
ing of your—to me unfortunate—fascinations 
of mind and person. Neither did I bear my 
child—my only child, and rear him with more 
of a mother’s love, and hope, and pride, than 
you think of, to bestow him on the creation of 
my own eccentric fancy,—on an object of my 
charity, like yourself. Oh, Rachel, Rachel! 
you are pained—well, forgive me, for I have 
loved you much. Yes! as much as this dis- 
appointed heart could love, it has loved you. 
And now, Rachel, let me do you justice. You, 
and you alone, of all thethings from which I have 
expected satisfaction, have never disappointed 
me. From youI have never turned with jaded 
spirits and stricken heart, miserably conscious 
of the emptiness of all things. And yet—lis- 
ten, Rachel—let me confess to you my whole 
heart—I expected to part with you, I wished 
to part with you, I desired that something 
should arise to make you independent of me 
—of me—of my fickle favour—for there is 
something about me, and within me, that has 
caused every source of happiness I ever knew 
to fall from me in the using. Yes, Rachel, 
bear with me, for I will tell you all; I have 
often wished to give you into other hands, be- 
cause I feared losing my joy in you, as I have 
lost it in others after long habit. I wanted to 
love you all my life, but the experience of many 
years warned me that I was not destined to 
find lasting reality in any pleasure that I could 
keep about me. You have been a great plea- 
sure to me, and so I wished for your establish- 
ment elsewhere, before disappointment should 
come, that my heart might, in one instance, 
know the gratification of success.” 

Lady Harris had spoken the truth. As 
Rachel had listened, the spirit of disinterest- 
edness had grown strong within her, and not 
on herself, but on her patroness, her thoughts 
were fixed. No idea of Lady Harris having 
encouraged Reeves crossed her mind; she 
dwelt only on the acknowledgment of disap- 
pointment that had been poured forth; and 
now she exclaimed, 

* Success, Lady Harris! success in one in- 
stance! Surely no one was ever so continually 
successful as yourself!” 

Lady Harris pressed her hand on her heart, 
and answered, “ It is long since this has been 
convinced of any thing but the unreality of all 
things. What have riches and rank been to me 
but means of exciting envy; and the powers of 
my mind and the zeal of my spirit but means 
of making me the head ofa party? Ah, Ra- 
chel, while there were things to be acquired, 
they seemed desirable; but as soon as that 
success was secured of which you speak, I 
found nothing but bitterness. Yes, I have 
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been successful, and found the objects worth- 
less when attained; and I became the head of 
a party, to despise those I presumed to lead. 
This has been the work of my life; and now, 
where am I? Disliked for my pride, shunned 
for my bitterness, and feared for my power. 
Yes, Rachel, I know myself; feared for the 
power of my own imperious will, which has 
always achieved what it desired, and never 
found any thing worth possessing.” 

“ Except religion,” said Rachel, and it was 
her heart that spoke. 

“ Religion !” repeated Lady Harris. “ Reli- 
gion is, no doubt, the one true thing in a dis- 
appointing world. Religion—do not shrink 
from me, Rachel—I have felt its excitements, 
but its sweetnesses, its comforts, its peace, are 
not for me; there also I have been disap- 
pointed.—But I have never doubted it,” she 
continued eagerly; “I have never doubted 
the spiritual influences with which some are 
blessed ; though I have suffered, I have never 
doubted. And if my portion here is to remain 
as ever—if I am always to feel the burden 
and heat of the day—if I am never to know 
any thing of those refreshing seasons of tran- 
quil faith which others experience,—then be 
it so, and His will be done.” 

There was silence for several minutes. Ra- 
chel’s heart was greatly softened towards her 
benefactress. But she recollected the circum- 
stances which had brought them then together, 
and knew that it would be best for both of them 
to get the business over. 

“ Let us speak of William,” she said at last, 
very softly, and laying her hand affectionately 
on Lady Harris's arm. 

Lady Harris did not look at her, but gave 
her the till now forgotten letter. Rachel took 
it silently, and read it several times. She 
paused long and thoughtfully on many parts. 
“JT do not retract one expression of my love ; 
I love you with devotion that cannot be de- 
scribed. ... My mother says that it will break 
her heart. It is a trial to hear her say so, and 
to think that she believes what she says. She 
has been a fond mother to me, and I her only 
child. And how I loved her! How affecting 
to see her strong mind wrung with disappoint- 
ment, her generous heart, her magnificent spi- 
rit bowed with grief. ... If you really love— 
I should rather say, if you love me as woman 
is said to love—even with deeper devotion than 
man, I beseech you to tell me so, and nothing 
shall part us. Say that I am necessary to you 
—say that it will destroy your happiness to 
lose me—say what will set my heart at rest, 
and justify my opposing the best and dearest 
of mothers. ... She will not oppose us if— 
you know what I mean; I cannot write that 
which implies a doubt of what is dearer to me 
than life.... Tell me that I possess your heart, 
then my first duty will be to you.” 

Thus read Rachel, and read again, and re- 
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mained some time in deep reflection, William 
had not mentioned Reeves. He had felt that 
to do so would have been a blot on his pages ; 
he could not think of him quietly ; he would 
not do more than entreat her to examine her 
heart with reference to himself. Once con- 
vinced of her love, every thing would be easy. 
So strengthened, he could meet any thing, ex- 
plain, arrange, command any thing. If Rachel 
had erred in any, the smallest degree, which he 
could scarcely admit, it could not have been 
wrongly. The real state of her feelings to- 
wards himself was all that he wanted to know, 
and he confined his writing to that end. And 
very far from Rachel’s thoughts was Joseph 
Reeves. With his unexpected apology of the 
evening before, and her immediate answer, he 
had been dismissed from her thoughts. She 
was utterly ignorant of the influence that, 
through him, had been brought to bear upon 
her circumstances; there was not even a sus- 
picion as to the possibility of his being mixed 
up with the things then considering. 

She remained in deep reflection. Lady 
Harris also seemed to be absorbed in thought. 
At last Rachel spoke. She turned towards 
Lady Harris. 

“You have, then,—at least so says your 
heart—led a life of disappointments?” Lady 
Harris bowed her head in acquiescence, 

“ A thought strikes me,” said Rachel ; “ you 
must forgive me if it displeases you. We 
should not so frequently meet with disap- 
pointment if the plans we sought to advance, 
the wishes we proposed to gratify, were more 
distinctly for the benefit of others than our- 
selves. I mean, if we kept ourselves out of 
sight, or in a disposition to yield our own in- 
terests or prejudices where the happiness of 
others was concerned.” 

Lady Harris did not speak, and Rachel 
continued, 

“If I may dare to say so, there is more 
happiness in the strength of self-denial than in 
any power we may acquire over others; and 
the suecess which is best rewarded is success 
against ourselves.” 

Lady Harris was still silent. She was pale 
as death; her eyes were fixed on the ground ; 
she looked like breathing stone. After a few 
moments of expectation, during which no an- 
swer, by look, word, or gesture was returned, 
Rachel, with firmness and gentle dignity, spoke 
again. 

“Lady Harris, would you like to take this 
opportunity to test the reward of disinterest- 
edness? You have seen your son’s letter to 
me. You yourself have assured me that his 
love is strong and pure. Will you yield your 
own will, and try to be successful in bestowing 
happiness on him ?” 

Lady Harris's face worked convulsively. 
Her heart pleaded for her son ; but a hundred 
evil thoughts were busy there. Not one of 
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her friends—the friends she despised—woyld 
believe that her character had so sudden} 

changed. They would think that she had 
been overcome; they would pity her, or pre- 
tend to pity her; they would triumph in the 
supposed mortifying end to her romantic 
adoption of a low-born girl. And then she 
had pledged herself to Reeves. She had done 
so, desiring to make it impossible for her to 
consent to her son’s wishes—and it was im- 
possible. Yet still her heart pleaded for him, 
Alas, for the passions of human nature unre- 
strained! still something whispered there, You 
cannot yield, you cannot go back; for you 
there is no place for repentance, though you 
seek it with tears. 

In a hoarse voice she answered, “ You do 
not love him.” 

“ Not with that passion which would, as 
he expresses it, justify him in opposing you. 
Without such a declaration from me, he will 
not oppose you; and I cannot make it. On 
you, therefore, his happiness depends. I feel, 
as I have said to him, that I could make him 
happy; will you have it so?” 

“ No,” she replied; and then again, with 
increased strength, “ No.” 

The pleadings of Nature were over; the 
better feelings of the heart were stifled, Lady 
Harris had a character to preserve; it had 
brought her nothing but sorrow; but till that 
hour the truth had never been confessed, and 
still the secret was safe. She had made her 
decision; and now, if this trial were ever 
known, it would be as one of Lady Harris’s 
successes. Rachel rose from her seat, yet 
stood for a moment lingering, as if supposing 
that the decision might be reversed ; but again, 
and even fiercely, was uttered, “ No.” It was 
final. Rachel turned away, and, having writ- 
ten a few words at a table near her, she pre- 
sented the paper to Lady Harris. She re- 
ceived it eagerly, and her glance glared upon 
the writing. Rachel had not implicated her. 


| William would be disappointed, but his feel- 


ings for his mother would remain the same. 
She had triumphed. She stood up to go. She 
gave a piercing look at Rachel. Was there 
any sorrow or trouble to be read on features 
usually so eloquent of all that went on within? 
No. There was a something strange, but Lady 
Harris could not read it; it was beyond her 
powers, above her comprehension. 


‘* T sought for truth. The more I sought, 
A living lie around me grew ; 
False was all joy, all speech, all thought; 
Thy promise, Lord, alone is true.”’ 


“No way open yet to the fulfilment of my 
heart's desire to serve Thee without fear,” 
whispered Rachel’s heart. «It rose like a 
vision, and I thought its fulfilment might 
have been His will. It has proved false ; but 
the words remain: ‘I will never leave thee or 
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forsake thee,’ 
true.’ ” 

An hour after Lady Harris had left Rachel's 
room—so elastic is the spirit of self-will— 
every former determination was as strong as 
ever. The machinery of her plans had been 
disarranged, and must now be replaced and 
newly ordered, but the final intention of the 
whole was unchanged. The struggles so lately 
experienced were forgotten in the activity of 
thought and action which was now called 
for; no idle wish impeded her, no vain sorrow 
stopped her course: perhaps her oftenest re- 
curring regret was, that she had been obliged 
to say so much to Sir James. But she knew 
that he was to be trusted, and there was com- 
fort in that; and there had been an absolute 
necessity for speaking to him, for she could 
not otherwise have so quietly disposed both of 
her son and Reeves. She now wrote to Wil- 
liam, enclosed Rachel’s reply to his appeal,— 
which consisted only of an assurance that she 
could say nothing to justify him in thinking 
of her happiness before his mother’s, and the 
expression of a fervent wish that he might 
find in his filial duty the just reward of Hea- 
ven,—and desired him to accompany Newcome 
and Jane to Florence, where she promised to 
meet him, with Sir James, on their return to 
England. And William was further assured 
of the success of a negotiation which she had 
that day commenced and concluded, and which 
secured his being relieved of Reeves’s com- 
pany on the journey home. Lady Harris had 
secured Mr. Humlove’s companionship for 
Reeves. Mr. Humlove was to join him at 
Naples, and they were to return to England 
together, and Mr. Ridley’s Spouter’s house 
was to be the point of reunion. Reeves had 
taken his place in the diligence, and was to 
set off that night. And now Lady Harris 
began to think of their own departure, and to 
prepare for it, by asking Sir James to an- 
nounce it to his friends, as he had the oppor- 
tunity. Every now and then, amid all these 
arrangements, a thought occurred about Ra- 
chel. When they met William at Florence, 
what were they to do? Should she get 
William to go all the way to England with 
Newcome and Jane? No, she could not be 
separated from him in that way—could she 
dispose of Rachel? It was a puzzling ques- 
tion, not to be answered on the moment. So 
Lady Harris put it for the present from her 
thoughts. 


‘Thy promise, Lord, alone is 


CHAPTER XIX, 


Perfidy and Cruelty.—Peace and Death. 


THE evening is come, and the hour of Reeves’s 
departure. He has shaken hands with Sir 
James, and received his mistress’s last smiles 
and instructions; and her injunction to write, 
and her assurances of their continued favour, 
have been responded to. And now he is gone; 
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and Lady Harris does not know that the 
temptation of her patronage has extended its 
evil fruits beyond her own roof. He has stood 
before her with the smile of the unsuspicious 
in his eye, and the hopeful words of the pro- 
sperous on his lips. And she has received 
a full measure of honour, and gratitude, and 
praise. Again she had felt that he was a gra- 
tifying proof of her power, but she knew not 
how far such power had reached. 

Really, Reeves,” Sir James had exclaimed, 
“ T can’t let you go without saying how very 
extraordinary a person I feel you to be. Your 
progress in every thing has been most sur- 
prising. You reflect the greatest credit on 
Lady Harris—indeed, you are quite an accom- 
plished gentleman.” 

Reeves had said, that his gratitude could 
never cease, that Lady Harris had made him 
what he was ; and he said it with emphasis, 
and almost with a sentiment of revenge, for 
he had that day learnt to shrink a little from 
himself. 

It is one thing to float on the full tide of 
success, and play with the accidents and op- 
portunities that meet the stream in its upward 
course ; and it is another to guide one’s own 
course, andl meet and accept responsibilities, 
and be—not a passive thing borne on by happy 
accident, but a thing of will, and answerable 
for its deeds, and marked for ever by them. 
Reeves had been the first, but was that passive 
thing no longer. He had been borne on, till 
the waves had become too rapid for him. 
And to keep his place, he had had to assert 
his own strength, and to fix upon himself a 
character—a character that for one moment 
he had shrunk from—-and it comforted him to 
say that “ Lady Harris had made him what he 
was.” He had that evening been with Anna 
Tregenna; he had only just returned from 
her. He received Sir James's praises with a 
smile; and with bitterness did his sarcastic 
heart turn them against itself. He was “a 
credit to Lady Harris’’—yes ; but his school- 
days were over; he had that evening begun 
the acting for himself, and he felt how success- 
fully. He was “an extraordinary person” — 
he knew that now ; he was “an accomplished 
character’—yes; he had proved it that very 
night. He had sent a note to Anna in the 
morning, appointing to visit her in the even- 
ing. She had received it just as she was going 
to the Palazzo Galviati, by little Adolph’s in- 
vitation, to see his presepio for the last time, 
with the addition of the figures for the Epi- 
phany. The child was presiding at a sort of 
nursery entertainment. Mrs. Bellomi was with 
her friend Terese, and Cathcart and Jonathan 
were also there. High on a stand stood the 

io. Anna had performed her promise 
of helping to dress the figures. Our blessed 
Lady and St. Joseph no longer occupied the 
front, but, standing in the background, they 
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watched the three kings as they knelt in ado- 
ration before the infant Saviour. The child’s 
mind was filled with the scene, and delighted 
in trying to impart something of what he felt 
to his new friends. 

« Will you teach it to little boys in Eng- 
land ?” he said to Jonathan, “ that they may 
never forget the Epiphany, that they may love 
Him as a little child. You cannot have that 
presepio—it is Anna's. I gave it to her when 
we were making it for Christmas. Anna said 
she would never forget that time—will you, 
Anna?” 

“ Never,” she said emphatically. 

“Nor me?” added the child, looking at her 
inquiringly. 

“Nor you,” she answered, in the same tone; 
but Anna did not then know how deeply 
the child’s eagerness, and faith, and earnest- 
ness had impressed her heart. She left the 
scene of holy, happy innocence, and reached 
her home again. She looked round her 
neatly arranged room, to see that all things 
were placed properly; she was a minute 
longer than usual at her own attiring; and 
then the gentle girl, in whose movements and 
appearance there was an elegance and refine- 
ment not easily to be described, sat down, and 
waited, with a sparkling eye and a blushing 
cheek, for the arrival of her lover—for the 
lover to whom, as his note had said, “a mo- 
ment of importance had arrived” —for the lover 
who had “ something to communicate to her.” 

He came—Anna scarcely knew how to re- 
ceive him, he looked so great and beautiful in 
her eyes, so much grander than he had ever 
before appeared to her. Reeves had pur- 
posely taken pains with his dress, and now 
studied to preserve the manner and address 
he had acquired, and which a few hours after 
purchased Sir James's praises. He returned 
Anna's welcome with almost a repulse; gentle 
as it was, the girl felt it, and by a look in- 
quired his meaning. Reeves motioned her 
to a chair, as though the house had been his 
own; she followed his suggestion, and fixed 
her eyes upon him. 

“TI told you,” began Reeves, in a quict and 
composed voice—*I told you that an im- 
portant time in my life had arrived. Before 
I explain it, let me say that I have for some 
time felt myself placed in a very difficult po- 
sition towards you. You must have seen that 
my position is not what it was,—that, in fact, 
the person who first, at Westerton, spoke to 
you on a certain subject—no longer is.” 

Then came a pause, and a smile so cold, so 
polite, so patronising even, that all the wo- 
man’s spirit rose to Anna's help, and she said 
indignantly: “ Say no more—you need say 
no more, sir.” She rose up, and looked 
proudly. 

“ Stop, Anna, we are not going to part like 
this,” he said.“ Winy do you look se at me? 





Anger and pride are but poor refuges for q 
wounded heart. Do you think I don’t know 
how much you have loved me—how much 
you now love me?” 

“ Begone, begone!” she exclaimed. 

«“ Ah, that’s better,” he answered. « Ip 
that cry there was more truth than in the 
other; more pain, Anna, and less pride. Now 
don’t blame me; I must bring you to your 
senses somehow. It won’t answer for me to 
leave you in a passion of romance, which will 
cast you at your mistress’s feet, and rouse her 
to tell all the world how the new-made gentle. 
man made love to her waiting-maid, and de- 
ceived her. That’s right,” continued Reeves, 
“shed tears; weep, Anna, weep on; that’s na- 
tural and woman-like, and what the moment 
calls for. No, I am not going—don’t point 
to the door—I have much to say to you, and 
you must hear it; and not meet it with mo- 
mentary feelings of false strength, but hear it 
to understand it, and feel it, and believe it; 
that I may know that the past is over and for- 
gotten, and without effect, and that no trouble- 
some consequences shall follow me. Yes, 
Anna, weep on; and let no one see your tears 
but me. I best can understand them; and 
speak, when you can ; speak, lament, reproach, 
bewail the past, and make it a curse to the 
future, if you will; but speak to me, for no 
other will ever be found to comprehend you. 
You have loved me truly, Anna ?” 

“ Yes, yes, Reeves,” she cried, the flush of 
pride all gone, and really brought to a distinct 
sense of her suffering and trial. “ Yes, yes; 
if you will have the truth you mus¢ have it. 
Yes, I have loved you too well, too truly.” 

“ Now, then, Anna, listen to me,” said 
Reeves ; “I have deceived you from the first, 
but not always to so great an extent as of late, 
since we have been here. At Westerton you 
sought me—don’t shrink from it, I mean no- 
thing wrong. I was necessary to your state 
of mind, and you sought me. You thought it 
was religion that you sought, but it was not 
religion apart from me, and so you sought 
me. You had doubts and scruples; you were 
troublesome. You were also a temptation to 
me, for I saw your admiration. I silenced all 
your questions by proposing myself as your 
lover, and then your doubts vanished, and 
your happiness returned. You told me that 
your faith was grown strong. I knew better 
—it was love. I could not have undeceived 
you, even if I had wished to do so, I was 
mounting to prosperity on the back of a party. 
I could not afford to lose a single one. Your 
connexion with the Hall made you valuable; 
it was a prize from the enemy’s camp ; I could 
not undeceive you, and I liked you.” 

Anna was listening to Reeves attentively. é 

“Liked me !” she repeated. 

“ Yes,” he said, and paused. And he spoke 


‘truly. As well as he could then like any thing 
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except himself, he had liked Anna. But un- 
accustomed things had gathered round him ; 
strange and dazzling positions had been forced 
upon him; and these he now put forth to 
Anna; but he did not speak of Rachel. He 
told her how he loved display; how he had 
laboured for admiration, and achieved it ; how 
he had a love—but not a miser’s love—for 
gold, but loved it for its power,—for what it 
could purchase for him. And he told her 
how, when he thought of her sex and the 
things that are dear to it—of home, and rest, 
and woman’s influence and tenderness—that 
his thoughts were not like her thoughts. That 
his thoughts were of costly things, and luxu- 
rious ease; of wreathed brows, and jewelled 
arms; of things of glittering light, and rich 
hues, and sounds—now soft, now clashing— 
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but always true and harmonious, and com- | 


bining naturally with the new life that had 
sprung up within him. 
cried, “is mine as a loan, and shall become 
mine—my own, my property, my right—for 
ever. Think you that you can have any part 
in such alot as that? Speak, child; Anna, 
speak—louder—what are you saying ?” 

She was saying the last words that she had 
rightly heard: “ All this’—and how well 
her mind had taken in the new, the terrible 
world he had described—* All this shall be 
mine forever. For ever!” she repeated, in a 
soft low voice: “ My God! It is the lust 
of the eyes, and the pride of life.” 

Her spirit, in its gentleness and_ purity, 
crouched, and, as it were, sought to hide itself 
from the bold words that were falling round 
her, and seemed to bruise her as they fell. 
Reeves saw his power, and felt his success. 
His work was being accomplished. He had 
sought to destroy all sympathy between them. 
With every breath he had withered it, and 
soon it would all be perished and gone. He 
wished to shew her that he was another being 
to that which she had imagined; that the 
thing she had loved was not, and, except in 
her imagination, had never been; that truth 
had dissolved the tie that fancy had woven, 
and that had, for a time, been consented to; 
that now she knew that they were two beings, 
between whom there was neither hope, nor 
thought, nor feeling in common; that they were 
separated, that different paths lay before them, 
and that every hour of their lives would sepa- 
rate them more and more. “Convince her 
but of this,” he thought, “and she will seek 
no consolation beyond herself; the tie will be 
effectually severed; she will suffer, but never 
seek for sympathy; she will not be weak 
enough to sorrow for the past, she will not 
wish to hope for the future.” 

And so he went on; and Anna heard and 
understood, vet did not follow every word, but 
felt as if flashes of lightning passed through 
thick darkness, and rested on scenes till she 
VOL, IV. 


“ All this, Anna,’ he | 
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knew them, and then passed away; but came 
again and again with its brightness, and forced 
her to see, yet never warmed her into admira- 
tion or interest, but scared her, and left her to 
feelings only of terror and dread. Reeves 
saw it all. Every vivid account of those 
things his soul coveted was a barrier and a 
mark of difference between them; every sen- 
tence he spoke made a still further separation. 
At last he felt that his work was accom- 
plished. 

“ Now, Anna—tell me now—have you any 
part in such thoughts—such hopes as those ? 
Is there any fellowship between us? I have 
been sincere with you; you have seen me as 
Iam. An hour ago you said you loved me; 
be sincere yourself now, Anna. You do not 
love me now ?” 

“ No, no,” gasped Anna. 

“Ah, I knew it. No, Anna, you do not— 
how should you? The dove might as well 
love the eagle. You do not love me now ?” 

“No, no, I don’t—I don’t love you,” said 
Anna. 

“And the past?” said Reeves, with the 
smile of a conqueror—*“ what do you think of 
the past ?” 

“1 don’t know—lI can’t recall it—you are 
not the same—lI can’t recollect the past.” 

“ Never seek to recollect it. ‘Think of me, 
if you ever think of me, as I am.” 

And the work was done. Reeves had re- 
turned to Lady Harris, and stood before her 
smiling, and speaking his grateful farewells: 
and Sir James was astonished at him. He 
certainly had made extraordinary - progress. 
And he undoubtedly reflected the greatest 
credit on Lady Harris, and Lady Harris had 
made him what he was. A few hours more, 
and Reeves was gone. 

Days past—they seemed to Anna to pass so 
slowly—and at length a week had told its tardy 
number, and one day was grown so like an- 
other, that neither sunshine nor cloud could 
stamp a difference on them ; but still each day 
in its sameness came and went, still so slowly. 
Then Miss Westerton began to think that her 
servant was ill. Her complexion had grown 
so very colourless, and her eyes were quite 
glassy. “ What is it, Anna?” she would say ; 
“you always look so cold.” But Anna would 
place her hot, dry, feverish hand in the one 
her mistress would extend to her, and say, 
«“ Oh, no, Miss Katherine, I am not cold; there 
is not any thing the matter.” And after that, 
Katherine could only sigh, and talk of England, 
and say that Italy had not agreed with either 
of them, she thought. And that Anna did 
not feel ill, was true. She did not feel any 
bodily ailment, only that slow passage of time, 
and that strange sameness in every thing about 
her, as if the very consciousness of life had 
passed away. But when the night came, how 


different it was; then how busy was the mind, 
I 
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and how its life-like creations teemed around 
her! The night became a time of such luxu- 
rious enjoyment, that she longed for it to come, 
and watched the hours with anxiety which 
brought it, but so slowly, to her. - 

Reevesneverappeared in those strange visions. 
But there was an existence felt to be exempt 
from trial, free from evil of every sort,and full of 
love. And Kate, and every one who had been 
kind to her, was enjoying it with her, and among 
them, but distinguished from them by a pecu- 
liar brightness, which Anna thought was the 
mark of the purer spirit of love which ani- 
mated him, was Adolph. And then there came 
back to her the words he had said, the holy 
hymus he had repeated, the stories of saints, 
their sufferings, their wonderful works, their 
strong faith, their undying love, and the proofs 
of their eternal reward, And guardian an- 
gels came, and patron saints, her own St. 
Anna, and with her, her child, our blessed 
Lady; and then came the manger, and the In- 
fant Jesus; and the Angelus, which Adolph 
had so often said before her, rose like a so- 
lemn chant, and her own voice was taking part 
in it. 

And so passed night after night ; every night 
was generally the same, only varying in the 
placing of the scenes, and in the introduction 
of the persons; and almost always the whole 
passed away into the chanted prayer, and left 
only a sense of peace, and protection, and 
love. At length there came a night longer 
than any she had ever had, and more per- 
sons crowded into the vision of her mind, and 
clearer scenes came, with which Westerton 
mingled, and all, whether living or dead, whom 
she had known and loved, and proved sincere. 
She knew that it was lasting a long time, and 
that people were watching her, and that some 
were weeping ; but she did not grieve for that, 
she felt that they loved her, and she liked to 
see such tears. And when day opened upon 
her, she saw Katherine leaning over her, but 
she never asked what brought her there, or 
why she wept. 

Shefid not know how time passed, but, after 
a while, she heard the tread of many persons, 
and looked about her, and saw sometimes one 
and sometimes another. 

But why did not Adolph come? She had 
looked at every new face, and watched each 
one that had returned. She knew them all. 
Cathcart had been there, and Terese—but 
where was Adolph? she opened and shut her 
eyes, and tried to see him. And after a few such 
ettorts, she thought that she did see him, but 
kneeling with the Magi, and all glittering with 
a silvery light that issued from the place where 
the Saviour lay. And the offerings of the Wise 
Men were on the ground, but Adolph was 
stretching out his arms towards the manger, 
ne “6 Myself, myself, the body that 

gavest, the soul that Thou has pur- 











chased — behold the offering of myself to 
Thee.” 

Two days after this, Kate whispered to the 
physician, who stood with her by Anna’s bed. 
side, “Is there any hope ?” 

“T must not deceive you,” had been the re- 
ply ; and then, as if it were an effort to say it, 
he added—*“ there is none.” 

Anna opened her eyes. “ You are not in 
pain now, are you, dear Anna?” asked Ka. 
therine. The dying girl looked round with 
that puzzled look which often precedes the total 
loss of consciousness. 

“Give me air,’ she said, after a moment, 
“ Keep the door open, I like to see them 
in and out: let them come; I like to see those 
who love me.” 

«¢ Mrs. Bellomi is here,” said Kate; “ and] 
never leave you, and Cathcart was here just 
now. 

The doctor took Kate aside. ‘ But a short 
time of life remains to her,’’ he said ; “all pain 
is over’—there had been a time of acute suf- 
fering —*“ all pain is over, her mind suffers a 
little from weakness perhaps—but she will 
continue quiet; this is the calm that precedes 
dissolution.” 

“ Lift me up,” said Anna. Kate raised her, 
and propped her up with pillows, and Mrs, 
Bellomi bathed her temples with a refreshing 
lotion. ‘The physician took his leave, and as 
Kate’s eyes followed him to the door, she saw 
Cathcart, who she supposed was gone, almost 
hidden by the curtain, on his knees. He held 
a wooden crucifix in his hand, and his face 
expressed a depth of earnestness that Kate had 
never seen before. 

“ And is death so near?” Katherine’s heart 
was whispering—“so near, and amid such 
coldness and desolation of feeling! What can 
be said or done? Is it of any use to send for 
Mr. Truelove ? Mr. Player is out of the ques- 
tion, there is no sympathy in her mind towards 
him. She would understand a Catholic priest 
as well—or better. What is to be done?— 
and I to stand by and see death coming, and 
be thus bewildered and do nothing?” And 
Kate wept. Anna looked at her, and her lips 
moved. Kate stooped over her to catch the 
words. 

“Why do you weep, dear, kind friend and 
mistress? You have always been good and 
happy, but I—oh, I have been very miserable. 
May your heart never know the bitterness that 
mine has suffered!” Still Kate could only 
weep. Anna pressed her hand. “I brought 
my trials on myself,” she continued. “J thought 
that I served God rightly—rightly. Ah, what 
is right? My poorthoughts. I am dying, and 
cannot tell what way is right.” 

Still Kate could not speak, but Anna looked 
anxiously, as if for an answer, and then her 
restless glance fell on Mrs. Bellomi. 

“It is not as we think, my dear,” said the 
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good woman gently, “ but as God has taught 
by the Holy Ghost abiding in his Church.” 

Anna shook her head, and the restless glance 
died away. “It is too late to learn now,” she 
whispered weakly, “I am going; poor and 
ignorant, and blind and naked I go, and may 
the Lord have mercy on my soul !” 

“ You have been always sincere,” said Kate, 
not knowing what else to say. There was a 
faint smile. 

“ To do all that is righteous in Thy sight 
—to do all that is righteous in Thy sight, I 
now desire ; but—but—” She could say no 
more. There was a terrible pause. ‘Then 
Anna again opened her eyes, and spoke. 

* ] shall never see him again. He has long, 
yet secretly, been the desire of my eyes on 
earth. My religion was his; given by him, 
believed in with him; but now all is gone. 
Was it true? He was not true. Was that 
true? He deceived me, wilfully deceived me ; 
but that is all over now. But—but I should 
like him’’—she spoke with difficulty, but, 
turning to Kate, grasped her arm with sur- 
prising strength, and looked with terrible ear- 
nestness in her face,—“I should like him to 
be sorry, to repent; repentance is right—l 
feel that. He must repent; J repent. I am 
a sinner; I confess my sins; God forgive me 
all my sins.” 

She was quite exhausted, and fell back sense- 
less. Kate dropped upon her knees, over- 
whelmed with a sense of helpless impotence. 
She could only look on the wreck before her, 
and weep. Mrs. Bellomi commanded her feel- 
ings, and, when the first movement of the poor 
girl shewed that consciousness had returned, 
she softly uttered a form of words which Kate 
never forgot, and which she afterwards learned 
was called an act of contrition. A slight smile, 
as she concluded, expressed the sufferer’s satis 
faction; and when she again opened her eyes, 
it was to fix them on Kate with a mild steadi- 
ness ; and when she spoke, it was to say, but 
with composure, and even firmness, “I am 
dying, but I cannot die thus. Give me some- 
thing to know, to believe in.” 

“ What can I say ?” gasped Katherine. 

Anna looked confused, and began to wander 
in her words. “ Where are they, all those I 
used to see? Why are we so much alone? I 
loved them—those who always came at night, 

and then stayed with me; and that soft song, 
and some words I learnt. And he told me 
that one was my own patroness, St. Anna; 
where is she? where is Adolph ?”’ 

“TI cannot bear this; I must go to Emily,” 
said Kate to Mrs. Bellomi. “I must ask her 
advice. She shall send for Mr. Player.” 

“ No,” exclaimed Anna, in a voice that made 
them start : and then, ina hurried excited way, 
she began to repeat all the expressions com- 
monly used against his party. And Mrs. Bel- 
lomi commenced soothing her, and exhorting 
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Katherine, aside, by turns. “ Hush, hush, 
Anna ; no warm words now, no bitter thoughts 
at this time. You are very ill, my dear child, 
but your trust is in God. Don't confuse her 
mind, Miss Westerton ; see how bad it is for 
her. We love God, and for his sake we love 
every neighbour as ourselves, and beg his 
grace and mercy for all the world, Leave 
her, then, Miss Westerton, if you can’t com- 
mand yourself. T[ tell you, there is but one 
thing in the world of any good, and God only 
knows how to bring her to that now.” 

Kate did turn aside for a moment; and then 
she saw that, within the last few and sorrowful 
minutes, Cathcart had risen from his knees and 
gone away. 

The boy had heard Anna speak of Adolph, 
and had fled. Some would have stayed to ask, or 
at least to consider ; but Cathcart neither spoke 
or thought. He ran with his utmost speed, 
reached the Palazzo Galviati, and Adolph’s 
nursery, and there told, with tears, how he 
had accompanied his mother to see Anna; 
how he had heard the doctor say she could 
not live; how he had stopped to pray by her 
bedside for a moment, concealed from her 
sight by the curtain; how he had heard her 
say she could not die as she was; and how, 
immediately after, she had asked for Adolph. 

A priest had been with Adolph that morn- 
ing, and he was still in the house. “ I may go, 
grandmamma ?”’ said the child; “ we will all 
go. Where is Father Beulau? He must also 
go, and Terese, dear grandmamma; you and 
Genevieve will be kind to Anna. I am very 
fond of Anna, and she was very kind to me.” 

“It may save a soul,” said the Duchess, in 
a whisper to the good nurse ‘Terese; “ but 
that thought is too much for our dear child. 
Let him feel it only as the indulgence of his 
tenderness. Get ready, and I will take you 
immediately.” 

In half an hour’s time the Duchess was at 
Lady Emily Carminowe’s, and Adolph was 
allowed to see Anna. Cathcart had run with 
the carriage for a little way; then, seeing a 
church where the guarant’ ore was being held, 
he entered it, and, kneeling in the Presence 
that is so elevating to a Catholic, he poured 
forth his feelings freely, both in words and 
tears. ‘The church, as all churches are at such 
times, was filled with worshippers. Cathcart’s 
emotion was soon observed, First one and then 
another asked the cause; and the boy’s an- 
swer, “ Pray for a soul departing,” was always 
the same. 

“ Pray for a soul departing, and that she 
may embrace the true faith.” 

“ May it please God—our Lady pray for 
her. Has she got a priest ?” 

“Yes, he’s gone to her—and friends are 
with her.” 

“Glory be to God—send her soul to his 
keeping!” And they prayed, and fervently. 
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An hour passed in that Divine presence, an 
hour of devotion—of prayer—of faith. And 
then another kneeler was by Cathcart’s side— 
‘t was his mother. Many knew her, and they 
looked in her face for the answer their hearts 
hoped for. They had it. “ Bless God!” she 
said, “it is all well. She's safe in the Church, 
and happy; but not gone yet.” And then the 
voice of prayer changed to thanksgiving and 
praise. 

« See,” said Mrs. Bellomi to her son, as 
they left the church,—“ see,—there’s her mas- 
ter; do you see the Major? He's praying 
for her also, and thanking God, as well he 
may.” 

“ But Anna,” said Catheart; must she 
die 7” 

“ Yes, my son—and why not? Who would 
keep her here? It has been a trying world 
to her, and she striving always after what 
seemed right. Ah, what a sorrowing trial it 
must be, to be ever labouring after that 
which is not bread.” 

“ Thank God for the Church!” said the 
boy ; “ but, mother, where has Jonathan been 
all the morning ?” 

“He has been wandering up and down 
like a spirit before the house, my child; and 
sometimes he has been in it, and no sooner 
in than out. I have had but a word or two 
with him; and Miss Kate said no more; I 
expect she feared his saying something to his 
father which might bring him to the house. 
She stood alone, poor lady, but she did not 
want Aim; and he made no venture upon a 
Catholic house, for Catholic every place must 
be that owns the Major and her Ladyship for 
master and mistress.” 

“ Where's Adolph 7” asked Cathcart. 

“Gone back to the palace, my son. He 
went back with the Duchess. He thinks to 
see Anna again in a day or two, and no one 
contradicted him. Indeed, it may be true 
enough, but not in this life, for she will never 
see to-morrow. And there’s another,” said 
Mrs. Bellomi musingly—“ there’s another soul 
in that house that might surely be brought 
home, if they would pray for her.” 

“ Mother!” exclaimed Cathcart. 


“Yes, my son. And you shall go up to | 


St. Gregorio, and ask the monks to say Mass 
fur the living and the dead—for dead there'll 
be—to-morrow.” 

Kate Westerton still sat by the bed of the 
dying; but it was not a bed of terror, scarcely a 
bed of sadness now. Anna had become so weak 
as to require more than usual attendance; and 
two religious sisters, such as Anna had some- 
tunes seen, and often wondered over, were by 


her, to do all that was needed with gentleness | 


anid love, such as is never found elsewhere. 
Mhe trial had passed from Katherine's mind ; 
those conflicting senses of responsibility and 
helplessness were gone ; she was still, and 








thanked God. Suddenly, it seemed that a 
system had sprung up, and she beheld its 
workings carried out before her. There was 
preparation with repose, and expectation with- 
out anxiety. The soft footsteps, the gentle 
voices, the placid faces, the evident habitual 
knowledge of such scenes, created an atmo- 
sphere of contentment about Kate; and she 
looked on Anna, and from the depths of her 
soul—she could not disguise it from herself— 
she was satisfied. 

Once Anna exerted sufficient strength to put 
out her hand towards her mistress. Kate took 
it fondly, and put her ear close to her moving 
lips. ‘There was a sweet smile upon them. 
“ Ah, my life has been a dream, and yet I 
thought it reality; and those last feelings which 
I thought were fancies are now all shewn to 
be true. I want to say one thing—can you 
understand me ?” 

“ Yes, perfectly, dearest—say what you like 
—I will do whatever you can desire.” 

“ Tell my grandfather of the Catholic faith: 
say that it cares for the poor, and supports the 
weak—and loves—/oves—loves in deeds and 
in heart. Say, that it loves, because it has 
Him—do you understand?” Kate whispered 
that she did. 

“ Say that I felt it, and found it, and was 
happy in my death.” Anna could articulate 


/no more. Kate pressed a kiss upon the lips, 


and they never more moved in this life. 
The blessing of consciousness was given to 


the last; the eloquent understanding smile 


told it well. The sun was going down, and life 
seemed ebbing with the day ; night closed in, 
and the soul was free. 

Kate looked upon the dead. She was gone 
—she had no right in her—they were parted 
indeed. It was late, but Player had heard of 
the end, and was come to see her. 

“ No, no; indeed it is not so,” said Kate, 
as Player urged old theories, once so agree- 
able, on her acceptance. ‘“ No, no; it is true 
that we once thought so, but we cannot—or 
at least J cannot—think so now. We used to 
to say that the Churches were one, and that 
the faith was the same, but J feel that it is not 
so now. They are two religions. Argue a 
you will, prove what you like; I might have 
accepted the thing as a theory before trying 
it, but now the tral has been made, and I feel 
—I know—that they aretwo. Do you know,” 
she continued with deep earnestness, “ do you 
know, my dear friend, for a friend you are to 
me, I am sure—do you know all that has hap- 
pened here? The uncertainty of that dear 
girl's mind; the bewildering sensations attend- 
ing a want of all fixed faith ; then the recollec- 


_ tions of what that child had taught her, and 
the willingness to know more, and the quick 
strong acceptance of the whole. Then came 
| such a strange readiness to lay hold of and 
benefit by the means of grace. ‘The thankful 
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outpouring of the tried and self-reproving soul 


in confession, and the undoubting faith in- 


the absolution pronounced by the priest. I 
could not help feeling that there was a great 
trial to myself in the change that had come 
upon her.” Kate went on, but now her voice 
was often interrupted by sobs that could not 
be suppressed, and she sometimes turned aside 
to weep. “I seemed to have lost her, and I 
could scarcely see how ; and Emily and Alfred 
were so thankfully happy; and I could not 
help recollecting—may God forgive me, for I 
was very wrong—a foolish thing Lady Harris 
said about my finding Westerton very different 
when I went back to it as a guest, having so 
long been a mistress there ; and I thought the 
very hearts of the people were going from me, 
and that my cousins would indeed have ail, 
and I was so jealous of them. Don’t think 
me foolish; I really have no one to speak 
to; I feel such a solitary being.” And then 
thoughts of Mr. Villars and Arthur rose to 
Kate’s mind, and her tears flowed unrestrained. 
She soon, however, recovered herself. 

* Do you know,” she said, “ that the priest 
brought Anna the blessed Sacrament? It was 
then that I most found the difference that there 
was between us; J felt that It was not for me. 
And then I knelt; it was not as others knelt, 
but in fear, not faith, In England I have 
been told, that I might, if I wished it, com- 
municate with the Catholics in their churches 
abroad, and I really believed that I might, and 
thought that I should; but that idea is over 
now, and I so thank God that I never did; 
for, theorise as we will, we are not the same, 
and we do not believe. Oh, we are all of us 
more lonely than we think; I never thought 
that I should feel our separated position as I 
have felt it this day. Dear Anna,—but no 
sooner was she a Catholic, than I felt her to be 
gone from me.” 

“ But could you not have interposed?” be- 
gan Player. 

“TI could not wish to do so; I was glad; 
right or wrong, J was glad; I felt that there 
was strength and safety for her in the step. 
My feelings are all selfish feelings. I grieve 
at the solitary sensation of things having passed 
away from me, till Iam left alone. All this 
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you cannot understand, and I cannot explain 
all now, but it is so. Dear Anna!” exclaimed 
Kate again, “ it is indeed a separation ; | could 
not speak, but they knew what to say to her— 
and she was happy. And now that she is gone 
they have habited her in their own garb, and 
she will lie among them in death; and even 
now they are saying litanies over her, and 
she is theirs,and mine no longer; indeed the 
religions are two; indeed we are separated ; 
but for ever? God grant it may not be for 
ever. 

Player went away. “She is in a verystrange 
state of mind,” he said to himself as he walked 
along. “There is no arguing with her at pre- 
sent. She feels too much, and women always 
feel more than they reason.” But he was not 
satisfied with himself; the point that struck 
him was, that Anna would not receive the con- 
solations of religion from him, and that he 
himself thought Mr. Humlove—the only other 
Church of England clergyman that she knew 
—manifestly unfit for the office. The old 
arguments had lost a good deal of their com- 
posing effects upon him, and Kate had con- 
tinued to return to the one conviction that the 
religions were not the same. And that un- 
known being in the Colosseum had said the 
same thing. Witnesses against his theory 
rising up from among those whom he respect- 
ed, affected him. Ifthe popular Humlove cry 
was not wrong; if he and others should be 
found to have used arguments only to build 
up their own predetermined-upon convictions ; 
if they had said, “ This is as we wish to have 
it,” and then used the ingenuity of reason to 
make itso? He returned to his apartments 
sad and depressed. 

Lady Harris mentioned the event in a letter 
to Reeves. 

* Did she speak ?” thought he on receiving 
the news. “ Did she tell? Am I betrayed? 
No. When was it? a week? more—fifteen 
days ago. Had she spoken, they would have 
told Lady Harris. She is gone, and 1 am 
safe.” 

Is it too much to say that he was glad ? 

And thus it was with some; and the dead 
was laid among the graves of the house of 
Galviati. 








Rebielus. 
MAITLAND ON THE REFORMATION: THE LAWFULNESS OF PERSECUTION. 


Essays on Subjects connected with the Refor- 
mation in England. By the Rev. S. R. 
Maitland, D.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. London, 
Rivingtons. 

“CLEAR your mind of cant, sir!” said the 

great philosopher of common sense one day 

to his fidus Achates, or to one of that listen- 
ing crowd to whom the sage was wont to dis- 
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pense wisdom in sentences as blunt as pithy. 
We do not, indeed, remember whether this ad- 
mirable advice was given by Johnson in reply 
to one of the ordinary Boswellian platitudes 
respecting liberty of conscience and religious 
persecution ; but whether it was or not, Dr. 
Maitland might very appropriately have pre- 
fixed it as a motto to the very remarkable 
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volume whose title the reader has just perused, 
The late librarian of Lambeth is in truth one 
of the most pertinacious and most successful 
of the foes to theological cané whom our age 
has had the good fortune to produce. “ Pam- 
phlet Maitland,” as he is sometimes termed, 
has written and published above a score of 
books, letters, and pamphlets, directed solely 
to the smashing of some of the vulgar fallacies 
which supply the Protestant world with that 
ample store of parrot-phrases with which it 
seeks to pacify the cravings of our time for 
accurate historical knowledge, and for some 
real, honest, consistent system of religious be- 
lief. And now he has added to our libraries 
a goodly volume, shewing up the deceits and 
trickeries of the standard authorities for Pro- 
testant historical belief, and winding up with 
an elaborate defence of the good nature, Chris- 


tian sincerity, and piety of— bloody’’ Bishop - 


Bonner ! 

Dr. Maitland’s Dark Ages is known to every 
well-informed student, and therefore we shall 
now say nothing of the good service he did to 
the cause of the Catholic religion by the pub- 
lication of that curious and interesting book. 
Notwithstanding the eminently unpopular cha- 
racter of its sentiments, the Dark Ages has 
reached a second edition, and it has left no 
educated person the slightest pretence for 
repeating the commonplace cant respecting 
those times which have been truly said to be 
dark, inasmuch as people in general knew 
nothing whatsoever concerning them. The 
present volume of Essays on the Reformation 
will, we fear, hardly find an equal number of 
readers, partly because the subjects on which 
it treats are too uniform in character, partly 
because the book has necessarily a very large 
number of quotations, and partly because it 
strikes mercilessly on prejudices still dearer 
to the minds of Englishmen than even the 
long-cherished belief in the wickedness, igno- 
rance, and superstition of the middle ages. 
Persons who are quite ready to be convineed 
that the medieval period abounded in men of 
xenius, piety, and learning, and who will revel 
in Dr. Maitland’s stories of manuscripts, li- 
braries, and studious monks, are not yet quite 
prepared to be told that the “martyrs” under 
Queen Mary very often richly deserved the 
fate they got, and that Bonner, Bishop of 
London, was a good, kind-hearted Christian, 
much more desirous of saving people’s souls 
than of burning their bodies, and oftentimes 
“i unwilling administrator of the cruel laws 
of the age in Which he lived. Such, how- 
ever, ts the gist of these Essays, though their 
author is as stout a Protestant as ever, and 
as zealous a believer in the Church of Eng- 
hand as by law established as when lie rat 
et maces gg? her communion. We shall 
of aa stl, i = — - account 
ids tr ee ‘ys lich our author esta- 

» and shall then offer a few 
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remarks on the general question of persecu- 
tion for religious opinions, as applicable both 
to the age of the English Reformation and to 
our own and future periods. 

It is an historical fact (tolerable or into- 
lerable, according to a person’s own ideas), 
that nearly 300 persons were put to death in 
England during the reign of Queen Mary, for 
some reason or other connected with their 
religious belief. Dr. Maitland puts the num- 
ber at 277. Whatever the exact number, how- 
ever, the fact is certain, that something ap- 
proaching to 300 men and women—a few of 
the tender sex being included in the list— 
were either burned alive, or in some other way 
deprived of life, for some cause immediately 
consequent upon the propagation of Protes- 
tantism. The common English idea is, that 
all these persons were martyrs to the Gospel ; 
that is, that they were pious and devoted 
Christians, whose sole crime it was that they 
would not worship images, believe in transub- 
stantiation, or uphold the enormities and vices 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood. The so- 
vereign of the realm is pictured by the ima- 
gination as a ravaging wolf among harmless 
lambs, accompanied and abetted in her mur- 
derous attacks by two other wolves—Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester, and Bonner, Bishop of 
London. The ferocious Queen is supposed to 
have been a singular example of blood-thirsti- 
ness and cruelty, in a country of piety, modera- 
tion, and enlightenment ; and the two Bishops, 
her instruments in bloodshedding, to have been 
two devilish butchers, whose thirst for blood 
was equal to their devotion to the supremac 
of the Pope of Rome, and to what the Angli- 
can liturgy used to term “his detestable enor- 
mities.” 

When, however, we have succeeded in “clear- 
ing our minds of cant,” we find that this pie- 
torial history of the reign of Queen Mary is 
as nearly as possible a simple, unadulterated 
falsehood. We find, in the first place, that so 
far from its having been a result of the faith 
of the Queen and the Bishops, that many pet- 
sons were put to death for their religion, this 
notion of the lawfulness and necessity of what 
is termed persecution was upheld and acted 
upon by every man who called himself a 
Christian, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
Calvinist or Arminian, Lutheran or Socinian. 
There was not perhaps a solitary individual in 
England who maintained that it was wrong 
that he himself should persecute, however cla- 
morously he asserted that it was contrary to 
the spirit of the Gospel that he himself should 
be persecuted. The modern idea, now so g& 
nerally maintained in word, though nowhere 
consistently acted upon in deed, that it 1s 
Wroug to inflict any punishment upon a mai 


| because of his religious opinions, was no more 
| known to our forefathers than it was known 
to them that a man might go from London to 
Bath in two hours and a half. Every civil 
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government regarded itself, if not exactly a 
judge in matters of religion, yet at least as 
authorised to imprison, scourge, banish, and 
kill any one or more of its subjects who pro- 
fessed a creed which found no favour in the 
eyes of the ruling power. The difference be- 
tween one government and another was simply 
in the degree of the punishment inflicted, and 
between the nature of the authorities or tri- 
bunals whose decrees were accounted decisive 
as to what constituted the heresies to be chas- 
tised by the secular arm. Catholic govern- 
ments looked to ecclesiastical judgment to de- 
cide what was or what was not heresy, and 
then took upon themselves to imprison, fine, 
torture, burn, or hang the convicted heretics 
according to their own good pleasure ; while 
Protestant governments set up courts of in- 
quisition of their own, with powers and objects 
precisely similar to the tribunals of the Catho- 
lic Church, except that they united in one de- 
positary of authority both the right to decide 
theologically and the power to imprison, fine, 
torture, burn, and hang their victims at dis- 
cretion. 

To talk, therefore, of its being a peculiar 
feature of the Catholic Church, that she per- 
secutes those who will not obey, is an absur- 
dity. Every body persecuted, even to blood, 
500 years ago; and to this very day every 
body persecutes, even to disqualifications, fines, 
and imprisonments. If persecution is wrong 
and monstrous at all, a double share of the 
blame is to be charged to Protestants, for this 
reason, that they do not even -profess that 
they have an infallible guide to direct them, 
and do not pretend to say that none can be 
saved but those who agree in their views. The 
Catholic has some reason on his side when he 
calls for the temporal punishment of heretics, 
for he claims the true title of Christian for 
himself exclusively, and professes to be taught 
by the never-failing presence of the Spirit of 
God. But however this be, it is certain that 
there is no more foundation for the vulgar 
belief, that persecution is the special charac- 
teristic of the Catholic Church, than for the 
old legend of the phoenix, or for believing, 
like Lord Monboddo, that the human race 
once had tails like monkeys. 

Further than this, when we examine the real 
history of the times of the English Reformation, 
it appears that it is altogether a delusion to 
suppose that piety and devotion had any thing 
whatever to do with the “martyrdoms” of a 
vast number of the persons put to death under 
Queen Mary. It is mere twaddle and cant to 
call them “martyrs” at all. They were no 
more martyrs than Thistlewood was a martyr, 
or than the Red Republicans who were shot 
in the streets of Paris a year ago were mar- 
tyrs. They were seditious scoundrels, who 
made the Gospel a cloak for treason—the legi- 
timate progenitors of the republican revolution- 
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ists who would now set Europe in flames, and | 
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overthrow the “monstrous regiment” of kings, 
nobles, and parliaments, that they themselves 
may fill the vacant thrones and share the plun- 
der. The Scotch author of Zhe Monstrous 
Regiment of Women, when he flung that pre- 
cious medley of metaphysics, Bible-texts, blas- 
phemy, vulgarity, and nonsense at the head of 
the lawful Queen of England, was an apostle 
of sedition and not of Christianity; he broached 
theories which upset the foundations of the 
social system itself; and if he had lived in 
France in these days of ours, would doubtless 
have taken his place by the side of Barbés, 
Raspail, and the other Red Republicans lately 
convicted by the tribunal of Bourges. 

This is Dr. Maitland’s deliberate opinion of 
the character of very many of the leading 
Protestants, and he considers that they im- 
pressed the very same character upon the 
movement generally. Whatever might have 
been the sincerity of many individuals among 
the Protestants, as a body they took the initia- 
tive in assaulting Queen Mary and her rights 
as a sovereign, in a manner which left her no 
alternative but to put them down by rigour 
and bloodshed. A large number of the in- 
fluential writings of the time are classed by 
Dr. Maitland under the following heads: 

‘*T, Those which have generally a revolutionary ten- 
dency—which discuss the subject of government in such 
a way as to inculcate, not only the doctrine that the 
people have a right to resist the ruler whenever in their 
opinion he commands what is wrong, but that they are 
the source of power, and are answerable to God, not 
only for their delegation of it to fit persons as rulers, 
but for the use which they allow to be made of it by 
those to whom they have delegated to it; and from 
whom upon the misuse of that power they are bound 
to resume it—these ideas being illustrated, enforced, 
and familiarised by perpetual repetitions of and allu- 
sions to histories respecting rulers deposed and killed 
by their subjects. 

‘‘ II. Those which were specially directed against 
Queen Mary individually, and which were of two kinds, 
(1.) Those which denied her right to the throne on the 
general ground of her sex, or on the more particular 
ground of illegitimacy. (2.) Those which were directed 
against her personal character, and which, by charging 
her with cruelty, oppression, &c., were calculated to 
render her odious. 

‘* JIT. Those which were directed against foreigners, 
and in particular against the Spaniards, and the Spanish 
match; and which, under a profession of patriotism, 
urged that the people and the country had been, or 
would be, betrayed and sold into the hands of strangers 
and foreigners of the basest description, by whom they 
would be enslaved and oppressed without mercy, unless 
they rose up and expelled them, 

‘‘ TV. Those relating to the change in religion—re- 
presenting it both as a judgment in itself, and as a sin 
which would bring down further judgments—and gene- 
rally threatening judgments on the people of the coun- 
try for rejecting the word of God, and embracing or 
tolerating idolatry and superstition.” 

In truth, it was utterly impossible for any 
government to stand which tolerated the at- 
tacks that were made upon Mary by the Puri- 
tan party: more especially was her govern- 
ment provoked by that band of cowardly 
hypocrites who fled the country and are termed 


the Frankfort exiles, aad who from their place 
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of security launched fulminations against the 
English monarch as coarse and indecent as 
they were ferocious and profane. Never were 
writings put forth more utterly alien to the 
spirit of that Gospel which they professed to 
uphold. Nowhere in the annals of contro- 
versy and politics do we meet with more 
striking records of what would have been fool- 
hardy madness if it had come from residents 
in the realm of England, but was mere reck- 
less, braggart ferocity when its authors were 
safe from the arm they provoked to strike 
them. These tracts of the exiles were, how- 
ever, brought over to this country and scat- 
tered far and wide among the people, and 
stimulated the ignorant multitude to excesses 
which it became impossible for the Government 
to pass by. Calmly and peaceably as the first 
months of Mary’s reign went on, when once 
the first opposition to her was put down, the 
united efforts of the exiled ministers and of 
the designing courtiers and men in power at 
home speedily called for the severest measures 
on the part of the Queen’s administration. 
Politics and religion became mixed up so in- 
extricably that it was impossible to treat them 
any longer apart, or to view the unconvinced 
Protestant in any other light than that of a 
preacher of sedition and revolution, The land 
swarmed with publications which lashed the 
populace into frenzy; and though we cannot 
doubt that their authors generally took good 
care of themselves, and allowed the blows of 
the secular arm to fall upon the more un- 
offending and conscientious, still it must be 
borne in mind that the laws could make no 
distinctions between individuals, and that Ma- 
ry S ministers were compelled to treat the 
whole Protestant party as one body of men 
—as bitterly hostile to her throne as to her 
religion. 
Dr. Maitland thus describes the kind of pub- 
lications from which he deduces a conclusion 
substantially the same as that we have ex- 
pressed : 
oe 
j ‘At has been already stated, that a great object of the 
a which were written and sent over to this country 
in oy I rotestant exiles, was to promote a revolution in 
a nglish Government by the dethronement of Queen 
ay The only difficulty in proving this is that which 
es from having to make a selection amidst a super- 
abundance of evidence, It is true that much which 
— have increased that difficulty is lost. Many of 
er worst productions of that period—the worst, ‘not 
, 'y ma moral and religious point of view, but as 
cing the most prejudicial, passing from hand to hand, 
or _— mouth to mouth, amongst the worst people, 
aoe = as were most easily excited to the worst prac- 
oan ballad, that regaled the devotees of 
preg nd de 1¢ seditious broadside, scattered in the 
ei unseen hands ; the interlude, that amused a 
os ki and untaught audience with blasphemous ribaldry 
ie ae the holiest and most sacred mysteries of re- 
igion—these ; : J 
pin 2 ” . are now seldom to be met with. But for 
‘ L ry One the loss is the less to be regretted, because 
1e¥ mostly lie open to the objection that as tl 
bably never w sa ti ss : ’ ° 1ere proe- 
certainly fixed. ¢ time when their authorship could be 
tance of t “a Prego is altogether impossible at this dis- 
© attempt any thing of the kind; and, 
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also, that for any thing we can prove, these very abomj. 
nations may have been forged by the enemies of the 
Puritans for the express purpose of bringing them into 
trouble. I lay no stress, therefore, on works of this 
description, though it may, on some occasions, be worth 
while, for the sake of illustration, to refer to them, 
But I will beg the reader to bear in mind, that how. 
ever obscure our intelligence respecting them may be, 
these things were in existence, and in active operation, 
while I quit them to speak, as Doctor (afterwards Arch. 
bishop) Parker did to the Lord Keeper Bacon, of cer- 
tain books, ‘ that went then about London, being printed 
and spread abroad, and their authors ministers of good 
estimation. . . . . At which, said Parker, exhorrui cum 
ista legerem. Adding, ‘if such principles be spread 
into men’s heads, as now they be framed, and referred 
to the judgment of the subject to discuss what ist ’ 
and to discern whether his prince, his landlord, his mas. 
ter, is a tyrant by his own fancy and collection supposed ; 
what Lord of the Council shall ride quietly-minded in 
the streets among desperate beasts? what minister shall 
be sure in his bedchamber?’ Important questions, | 
do not know what the Lord Keeper answered.”’ 

Another feature in the controversial writings 
of the Reformation period, which Dr. Maitland 
brings prominently forward as illustrative of 
the real spirit of the opposing parties, is the 
disgusting coarseness, indecency, and violence 
of many of the Puritan authors. Not only 
was the style of the Protestant writers such as 
to provoke to the utmost the forbearance of 
the Queen and her advisers, but it is so intole- 
rably vile that few readers of the present day 
have ever had an opportunity of fairly com- 
paring the writings of the Catholics with those 
of the Protestants of that period. None but 
those who have gone to the original writers, 
and studied their productions in unmutilated 
editions, can form any idea of the grossness of 
sentiment and language of many of these sup- 
posed martyrs to the truth and purity of the 
Gospel. The modern reader knows the writ 
ings of his Protestant ancestors ouly through 
expurgated and judiciously sclected extracts. 
The skilful editor draws his pen through all 
that would shock the feelings of our own more 
decent time, leaving only a little hyperbolical 
statement and apparently honest vehemence, 
which charity readily puts down to a pardon- 
able excess of zeal in men persecuted for the 
Gospel’s sake. 

But when the controversial books of the 
day are perused in their integrity, we are 
startled to find that we have been cheated into 
a species of pity or respect for a set of un- 
principled men, whose thoughts and words 
could only now be paralleled in the haunts of 
the lowest and most shameless of our race. It 
is impossible to put down the excesses of the 
Puritan writers to the age in which they lived, 
and at the same time to give them credit for 
being themselves Christian men. Their ex- 
cesses are of a character utterly inconsistent 
with the first elements of Christian morality; 
and stamp the whole religious portion of their 
Writings with a mark either of delusion or of 
hypocrisy. It is miserable, indeed, to hear 
the nonsense which we often hear uttered in 
defence of the grossness and yiolence of other 

















days. Doubtless outward manners, and forms 
of speech, and rules of artificial decency, vary 
considerably in different stages of civilisation ; 
but we must not forget that there is a limit to 
these variations; and that there are certain 
transgressions of the strict rules of morality, 
which it is preposterous to palliate on any 
ground of popular taste of the day, and which 
nothing on earth can ever justify. And just 
such are the extravagances and abomina- 
tions of the English Puritan writers of Queen 
Mary’s days. ‘Their ideas and expressions are 
not only unpolished, but immoral; not only 
rude, coarse, and rough, but filthy, impure, 
and bloodthirsty. If they had been guided 
by the spirit of Christianity, they would have 
so far overcome the habits of the age as to 
have adopted at least a style of writing not 
flagrantly violating the fundamental laws of 
the Gospel. Perhaps no English writer ever 
equalled Luther himself in his horrible pro- 
fanenesses and indecencies; but still Luther 
had many a worthy follower in this island; 
many a disciple who lacked rather the ability 
than the will to rival him in the wickedness 
of his expressions. Dr. Maitland’s remarks 
on this subject are so much to the purpose, 
that we shall make no apology for quoting 
them at length. 


‘** I cannot help thinking, that none but those who 
have paid some attention to the works which were writ- 
ten by the exiled party during the reign of Mary,—I 
mean the works themselves, in contradistinction to 
selections, extracts, modernisations, and generalising 
accounts,—can properly estimate the effect which they 
were calculated to produce on the measures of the Eng- 
lish government in Church and State during that period. 
Before, however, I come to speak particularly of these 
works, as regards their design and effect, I would offer 
a few remarks of a more general nature on the style of 
some of the more popular Puritan writers. It is a mat- 
ter which has certainly been misrepresented, principally, 
I believe, though not entirely, by ignorance ; but it is 
one which, if we wish really to understand the history 
of the period, we must look fairly in the face. 

‘* It must be considered that those parts of the works 
of writers of this class and period which are the most 
contrary to good taste and good manners, have been 
very seldom, very sparingly, and then commonly with 
some preface or apology, brought forward by their ad- 
mirers ;—and further, that through those admirers almost 
exclusively, these writers are known to Protestants of 
the present day; and further still, that when any such 
matter as admirers would not wish to find does come 
into notice, it is frequently purified from its grossness 
by the omission of words or sentences, with or without 
notice to the reader, who thus forms a very imperfect 
and erroneous opinion of the author whose work he is 
reading. Of course I do not mean to find fault with 
such omissions, as things wrong in themselves, or as 
less than absolutely necessary in some cases. Occasions 
may arise on which it may be very right to reprint a 
work, or extract a passage, of an old writer, containing 
words or phrases so obscene or profane that common 
decency requires them to be expunged. This, too, may 
probably be done without any injury to the purpose for 
which the reprint or extract is made; and if it be fully 
acknowledged, it is hardly likely to lead to any ill con- 
sequence. But when without notice, or with a notice 
that is false, and even with the very best intentions, 
that which would disgust is tacitly altered, or omitted, 
and a coarse, obscene, or scurrilous writer is weeded 
and cleared of his offences, and made to look quite 
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innocent, it is obvious that, whatever information or 
instruction we may gain from his writings thus garbled, 
we shall get a very wrong idea of himself, his style, and 
his admirers, But where this expurgation of a writer 
cannot be fully effected, there is one standing excuse 
for a favourite writer which may pass current for every 
thing that is offensive, whatever be its kind or degree— 
that is, the manners of the age. Only take that with 
you—take it, perhaps, from some writer who repeats 
the phrase like a parrot, without knowing any thing 
about the age or its manners or language—take it only 
on trust, as a phrase to which you do not, perhaps, 
yourself affix a very clear idea, and it is sufficient to 
cover any sin against propriety and decorum, and al- 
most religion. With this salvo you may be expected 
to read with edification such things as if spoken or writ- 
ten in the present day would be considered absolutely 
ungodly and profane. 

** If, however, we wish to form a true judgment, this 
point must be looked into and settled. It is quite clear 
that some words and phrases which were in common 
use three hundred years ago, and which had then no 
character of coarseness, would be considered intolerably 
gross in the present day; but this, really, has nothing 
to do with the matter now under consideration. No 
more has any notion that may have been set on foot 
respecting the free, blunt, plain speech of our fore- 
fathers. I[t is not with coarse words or plain speech as 
such that we are concerned ; though, at the same time, 
the use of coarse language in particular circumstances 
and to particular persons must be taken into account. 
I suppose, for instance, that there never was a period 
in the history of the united Church of England and 
Ireland when it would have been thought quite com- 
mon-place and Christian for the Bishop of Ossory de- 
liberately, and in print, to address the Bishop of London 
as a ‘ beastlye belly-god and dampnable donge-hille.’ 
But one of the most material, and in an historical point 
of view most injurious, effects of this sort of misrepre- 
sentation is, that it comes to be taken for granted that 
the fierce and virulent scurrility of some of the Puritan 
libels, which cannot be entirely concealed or defended, 
even by the most thorough-going partisans, was not 
characteristic of the writers, but of the times. Hishop 
Burnet is even kind enough to make a sort of an excuse 
for Sir Thomas More, by saying, ‘ke wrote, according 
to the way of the age, with much bitterness ;’ and so the 
bishop's readers may naturally infer that, whatever may 
be meant by ‘ much bitterness,’ and whatever degree of 
it may be found in Sir Thomas More’s works, it be- 
longed not to the man, but was ‘the way of the age’ 
—that it was the way of people in those days; very 
wrong, no doubt, but at the same time as good for one 
as for another; the Puritans abused the Papists, and 
the Papists abused the Puritans, tit for tat. As if Sir 
Thomas More and John Bale were as like as two peas. 

‘* Now, as far as I have yet been able to learn, this is 
really a false view of things. It is true enough that 
each party abused the other, and that many keen, 
severe, false, and malicious things were put forth by 
the Romish party ; but for senseless cavilling, scurrilous 
railing and ribaldry, for the most offensive personalities, 
for the reckless imputation of the worst motives and 
most odious vices; in short, for all that was calculated 
to render an opponent hateful in the eyes of those who 
were no judges of the matter in dispute, some of the 
Puritan party went far beyond their adversaries. I do 
not want to defend the Romish writers, and I hope I 
have no partiality for them, or for the errors, heresies, 
and superstitions which they were concerned to main- 
tain; but it really appears to me only simple truth to 
say that, whether from good or bad motives, they did 
in fact abstain from that fierce, truculent, and abusive 
language, and that loathsome ribaldry, which charac- 
terised the style of too many of the Puritan writers. 
Specimens will frequently appear as other occasions 
may require ; but here, and merely for the sake of illus- 
trating what I have already said on the subject of style, 
I will give a few extracts from the works of three emi- 
nent Puritan writers, who may fairly be classed among 





the leaders of the party, not only on account of the 
eminent stations which they held, but for the talents 
and learning for which they have had credit, both 
among their own contemporaries, and from more mo- 
dern writers. These extracts may probably suggest a 
ood many things of various kinds to the reflecting 
reader, but it must be observed that they are here given 
only as specimens of style, denoting the character of 
certain writers; and those who are previously acquainted 
with the works of the writers in question, will be aware 
that, for obvious reasons, I do not quote passages which 
would but too broadly confirm what I have stated. 

‘* As I have already alluded to John Bale, Bishop of 
Ossory, and as he may perhaps be on the whole the 
fittest person to take the lead on such an occasion, I 
will first give some passages from his pen. Let not 
the reader who knows him be startled. 1 am not going 
even to mention some of his filthiest productions, or to 
extract the worst parts of that one work from which I 
now take specimens of his style.”’ 


Here, then, we have the distinctly expressed 
testimony of one of the most learned men in 
the Anglican communion to the purity and 
Christian spirit of the Catholic writers, as 
compared with their Protestant opponents. 
Our readers will observe that Dr. Maitland 
positively denies that the rules of Christian 
morality and charity were, as a general rule, 
broken through by the Catholic controversial- 
ists; and that though instances of comparative 
impropriety may be named among them, yet 
their writings are faultless in comparison with 
the productions of the Reformers. And we 
have ourselves no hesitation in asserting that, 
in the whole range of Catholic literature, the 
same moral superiority is clearly and unde- 
niably manifest. We do not pretend to claim 
for our writers, who have written controver- 
sially on any topic in theology, science, or 
literature, an absolutely immaculate purity. 
Far from it; the visible Catholic Church is 
composed of men of all varieties of character, 
from the saint to the sinnér. Nevertheless, 
on the whole, we have conducted our disputes 
among ourselves, and those which we have 
maintained with non-Catholic writers, with a 
forbearance, a charity, and a decency of 
thought and language, which stand out in 
striking contrast with the reckless excesses 
which characterise almost every non-Catholic 
controversialist on any subject whatsoever. 

A further subject, bearing upon our know- 
ledge of the Reformation period, is the degree 
of credibility due to the authors on whose 
records the Protestant opinion of the times is 
based. “For the history of the Reformation 
in England,” says the author before us, “we 
depend so much on the testimony of writers 
who may be considered as belonging, or more 
or less attached, to the Puritan party ; or who 
obtained their information from persons of 
ag or a - . me utmost importance 
their notions res oo ee a hich oe 
throw wililen on Mt aa ve — ” 
“saptp ln ence sehen. . -  llagroomacese 
Sides aoe many of these sources of 

y, tars by their own confession, and on 


principle? Accordingly, Dr. Maitland has 
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two chapters on “ Puritan Veracity,” in which 
he very satisfactorily shews that with these men 
the end constantly was held to sanctify the 
means; and that therefore we have little or 
no guarantee that many of their stories of 
Protestant piety and Catholic cruelty were 
not fictions of the imagination, invented by 
these new apostles for the propagation of their 
new Christianity, and to be ranked among 
the most impudent of pious frauds with which 
priesteraft has ever deluded a credulous gene. 
ration. We cannot, however, linger on this 
part of our subject; and can only recommend 
Dr. Maitland’s graphic stories and extracts to 
those who are not convinced that lying and 
perjury were accounted no sins by many of 
the founders of the Established Church of 
England, and by those writers on whose chro- 
nicles our knowledge of the period is for the 
most part based. 

We now turn to the ribaldry of the Pro. 
testant party. This was a favourite weapon 
with the party, whose aim it was to bring the 
old religion into discredit with the people at 
large. Every one knows that though the mul- 
titude cannot reason, they can laugh. In our 
own days we have known a woman of noto- 
riously infamous character in Paris, after bray- 
ing successfully public opinion (such as it was) 
for years, finally driven from the field by fall- 
ing into a scrape in which she became person- 
ally ridiculous. And if vice itself suffers from 
ridicule, still more fatally are its poisoned 
shafts made to tell upon that pure truth 
which, being bound to a more sparing and 
conscientious use of that cutting weapon, too 
often suffers bitterly in a contest of sarcasm. 
The Reformers, however, were bound by their 
notions to no such cautious and careful ap- 
plication of satire and scoffing. Insult and 
mockery were among their favourite instru- 
ments of warfare; and cleverly and systema- 
tically were they turned to account by the 
leaders in the movement, and by all that in- 
fluential party of men in office whose interest 
it was to overthrow the Church and seize 
upon its spoils. 

First in this fierce onslaught against all that 
was holy was Thomas Lord Cromwell. 


‘‘He,” says Dr. Maitland, “‘ was the great patron of 
ribaldry, and the protector of the ribalds, of the low 
jester, the filthy ballad-monger, the alehouse singers, 
and ‘ hypocritical mockers in feasts,’ in short, of all the 
blasphemous mocking and scoffing which disgraced the 
Protestant party at the time of the Reformation. Itis 
of great consequence in our view of the times, to con- 
sider that the vile publications, of which too many re 
main, while most have rotted, and the profane p 
which were performed, were not the outbreaks of low, 
ignorant partisans, a rabble of hungry dogs such as 18 
sure tc run after a party, in spite even of sticks at 
stones bestowed by those whom they follow and dis- 
grace. [t was the result of design and policy, y 
and elaborately pursued by the man possessing, for all 
such purposes, the highest place and power in the 


Burnet, in his History of the Reformation, 
describes one species of ribaldry thus em 
ployed against the Catholic religion. 
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‘* These were the stage-plays and interludes which 
were then generally acted, and often in churches. They 
were representations of the corruptions of the monks, 
and some other feats of the Popish clergy. The poems 
were ill-contrived, and worse expressed: if there lies 
not some hidden wit in these ballads (for verses they 
were not) which at this distance is lost, But from the 
representing the immoralities and disorders of the clergy, 
they proceeded to act the pageantry of their worship. 
This took with the people much, who, being provoked 
by the miscarriages and cruelties of some of the clergy, 
were not ill-pleased to see them and their religion ex- 
posed to public scorn. The clergy complained much of 
this; and said it was an introduction to Atheism, and 
all sort of irreligion. For if once they began to mock 
sacred things, no stop could be put to that petulant 
humour. The grave and learned sort of Reformers dis- 
liked and condemned these courses, as not suitable to 
the genius of true religion; but the political men of 
that party made great use of them, encouraging them 
all they could; for they said, contempt being the most 
operative and lasting affection of the mind, nothing 
would more effectually drive out many of those abuses 
which yet remained, than to expose them to the con- 
tempt and scorn of the people.’’ 


The statement made in the last sentence, 
Dr. Maitland looks upon as a direct falsehood. 
His own researches have furnished him with 
no proofs that these insulting mockeries were 
generally disapproved by the Reformers; and 
he looks upon Burnet’s interpretation of their 
motives as a piece of pure invention of his 
own. 


“To say the truth,’’ says he, “ I cannot but think 
that any one who observes how Burnet himself, when 
not particularly engaged in performing the sincere his- 
torian, relates the profane and irreverent pranks which 
some of ‘the party’ indulged, will doubt whether, if he 
had lived at the time, he would have been very for- 
ward or very fierce in trying to stop or to punish ‘ these 
courses.’ For instance, he relates an incident which 
occurred shortly after the accession of Queen Mary, in 
a tone which reminds me very much of the ‘ mixture 
of glee and compunction’ with which Edie Ochiltree 
dwelt on the exploits of his youth. The passage, not 
only for this, but for the historical fact itself, is much 
to our purpose, and quite worth quoting: ‘ There are 
many ludicrous things every where done in derision 
of the old forms and of the images: many poems 
were printed, with other ridiculous representations of 
the Latin service, and the pageantry of their worship. 
But none occasioned more laughter than what fell out 
at Paul’s the Easter before ; the custom being to lay the 
Sacrament into the sepulchre at even-song on Good 
Friday, and to take it out by break of day on Easter 
morning: at the time of the taking of it out, the quire 
sung these words, ‘ Surrexit, non est hic, He is risen, 
he is not here:’ but then the priest looking for the 
host, found it was not there indeed, for one had stolen 
it out; which put them all in no small disorder, but 
another was presently brought in its stead. Upon this 
a ballad followed, That their God was stolen and lost, 
but a new one was made in his room. This raillery 
was so salt, that it provoked the clergy much. They 
offered large rewards to discover him that had stolen 
the host, or had made the ballad, but could not come 
to the knowledge of it.’—Vol. ii. p. 270. 

‘* I do not know where Burnet got this story, because, 
as in too many other cases, he gives no authority. Fox 
relates the same thing as happening on the same day at 
St. Pancras in Cheap, and perhaps it is the same story ; 
and in the next paragraph Fox tells us a story that 
should not be separated from the other, and which 
Bishop Burnet might have considered equally ‘ ludi- 
crous :’ * The 8th of April there was a cat hanged upon 
a gallows at the Cross in Cheap, apparelled like a priest 
ready to say mass, with a shaven crown, Her two fore 
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feet were tried over her head, with a round paper like a 
wafer-cake put between them : whereon arose great evil- 
will against the city of London ; for the Queen and the 
Bishops were very angry withal. And therefore the 
same afternoon there was a proclamation, that whoso- 
ever could bring forth the party that did hang up the 
cat should have twenty nobles, which reward was after- 
wards increased to twenty marks; but none could or 
would earn it.’—Vol. vi. p. 548. 

‘* It is needless to say that the story is told by Fox 
without any mark of dislike or condemnation, for he 
has given ample proof that he enjoyed such things 
amazingly. Indeed, it seems probable that his troubles 
first began, while he was yet at college, from the indul- 
gence of that jeering, mocking spirit which so strongly 
characterises his martyrology. Take a specimen that 
occurs only ten pages after the story of the cat, and 
which he introduces by saying, ‘ But one thing, by the 
way, I cannot let pass, touching the young flourishing 
rood newly set up against this present time to welcome 
King Philip into Paul’s Church ;’ and having described 
the ceremony of its being set up, he proceeds; ‘* Not 
long after this, a merry fellow came into Paul’s, and 
spied the rood with Mary and John new set up ; whereto 
(among a great sort of people) he made a low courtesy, 
and said: Sir, your mastership is welcome to town, I 
had thought to have talked further with your master- 
ship, but that ye be here clothed in the Queen’s colours. 
I hope ye be but a summer’s bird in that ye be dressed 
in white and green, &c.’ 

‘‘ Another brief specimen may be found in a story 
of a ‘mayor of Lancaster, who was a very meet man 
for such a purpose, and an old favourer of the gospel,’ 
who had to decide a dispute between the parishioners 





of Cockram and a workman whom they had employed 
to make a rood for their church. They refused to pay 
him, because, as they averred, he had made an ill- 
favoured figure, gaping and grinning in such a manner 
that their children were afraid to look at it. The ‘ old 
favourer of the gospel,’ who seems to have been much 
amused by such a representation of his Saviour being 
set up in the church, recommended them to go and take 
another look at it, adding, ‘ And if it will not serve for 
a god, make no more ado, but clap a pair of horns on 
his head, and so he will make an excellent devil.’ This 
the parishioners took well in worth ; the poor man had 
his money; and divers laughed well thereat— but so 
did not the Babylonish priests.’ Strange that the priests 
did not join in the fun; and stranger still that those 
blind Papists did not seize on the skirts of the ‘old 
favourer of the gospel,’ and say, ‘ We will go with you, 
for we see that God is with you.’ ”’ 


Ballad-singing against the Church was one 
of the favourite devices of the “ Gospellers,”’ 
as they were called. Dr. Maitland gives spe- 
cimens of this and similar schemes for bring- 
ing Catholicism into disrepute. 


‘‘ A more open and more flagrant manifestation of 
this spirit was given by Henry Patinson and Anthony 
Barber, of St. Giles’s-without-Cripplegate, who were 
presented ‘for maintaining their boys to sing a song 
against the sacrament of the altar,’ and Thomas Gran- 
gier and John Dictier, of the same parish, were ‘ noted 
for common singers against the sacraments and cere- 
monies.’ Nicholas Newell, a Frenchman, of St. Mary 
Woolchurch, was ‘ presented to be a man far gone in 
the new religion, and that he was a great jester at the 
saints, and at our Lady.’ Shermons, Keeper of the 
Carpenter's Hall, in Christ’s parish, Shorediteh, * was 
presented for procuring an interlude to be openly played, 
wherein priests were railed on and called knaves.’ ‘ Giles 
Harrison, being in a place without Aldgate, merrily jest- 
ing in a certain company of neighbours, where some of 
them said, ‘ Let us go to mass;’ ‘I say, tarry,’ said 
he; and so taking a piece of bread in his hands, lifted 
| it up over his head: and likewise taking a cup of wine, 


and bowing down his head, made therewith a cross over 
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the cup, and so taking the said cup in both his hands, 
lifted it over his head, saying these words, ‘ Have ye 
not heard mass now?’ for the which he was presented 
to Bonner, then Bishop of London.’ I presume, how- 
ever, that Giles Harrison was one of those who became 
bail for each other; and certainly there was a moral 
beauty and fitness in making that good office mutual— 
indeed, a sort of necessity ; for if they had not done it 
for each other, how would they have got it done at all ?”’ 


Let us now proceed to Bishop Bonner, and 
commence with Dr. Maitland’s view of his real 
character. ‘The common idea which English- 
men entertain of this prelate is founded upon 
what they read in that book of legends, termed 
Fox's Book of Martyrs. In Fox’s estimation, 
Bonner was a ravening wolf, only happy when 
gorging himself with victims, and frantic for 
blood. Yet see what even Fox’s facts come 
to, when rigidly examined, apart from his own 
deductions and colourings. In Fox’s book, 
says Dr. Maitland, 


‘‘ The rage and fary of prelates and persecutors is 
of course a constant theme, and affords many ludicrous 
specimens of nonsense and falsehood; none perhaps 
more so than the following. If the reader turns to 
vol. v. p. 765, he will find that, at the ‘third Session 
against Bonner,’ after Cranmer had been addressing 
‘the people,’ and telling them how Bonner went about 
to deceive them, and had appealed to the said people, 
to judge of the denunciation against him, which he 
ordered to be read to them by Sir John Mason : ‘ This 
done, the Archbishop said again unto the audience, 
‘Lo! here you hear how the Bishop of London is 
called for no such matter as he would persuade you.’ 
With this,’ continues the Martyrologist, ‘the Bishop 
being in a raging heat, as one clean void of all hu- 
manity, turned himself about unto the people [whom 
the Archbishop had made his judges], saying’7———Now, 
what does the reader suppose he said? of course, such 
a torrent of oaths, and brutal blasphemies, as no scribe, 
though ‘clean void of all humanity,’ unless he were 
also in a ‘raging heat,’ could set down in writing. 
Not at all—nothing of the kind—the story of the moun- 
tain in labour is clean outdone, unless we can imagine 
a volcano and a dormouse. Fox’s own words are lite- 
rally what follow: ‘The Bishop being in a raging heat, 
as one void of all humanity, turned himself about unto 
the people, saying, ‘ Well, now hear what the Bishop of 
London saith for his part.’ But the commissioners, 
secing his inordinate contumacy, denied him to speak 
any more, saying that he used himself very disobe- 
diently ; with more like words of reproach.” This is 
only given as one of many specimens continually recur- 
ring, and producing, often insensibly, by dropping on 
the minds of thoughtless readers, fixed and obstinate 
though obscure and unfounded, ideas, that they have 
read dreadful things about shocking rage, and passion 
and inordinate contumacy, and disobedience, and merited 
reproach, when in fact they have merely been duped b 
a tale full of sound and fury’—not indeed ‘ signifying 
nothing,’ but signifying something very different hon 


what they have underst 
a ood, or wer ‘ 
stand by it.” , e€ meant to under- 


. What, then, is our author's own opinion of 
‘nag as deduced from the writings of his 
utter foe, the Martyrologist? The bloody 
wolf is transformed’ into something like a 
Epod-tempered mastiff, who might be safely 
— he and who, though he might be 
Position to — and growling, had no dis- 
orders, whose ogee would not do it without 
das iner's character is throughout that 

Han straightforward and hearty, familiar 





and humorous ; sometimes rough, perhaps 
coarse ; naturally hot-tempered, but obviously 
(by the testimony of his enemies) placable and 
easily entreated, capable of bearing most pa- 
tiently much intemperate and insolent lan. 
guage, much reviling and low abuse directed 
against himself personally, against his order, 
and against those peculiar doctrines and prac. 
tices of his Church, for maintaining which he 
had himself suffered the loss of all things, and 
borne long imprisonment. At the same time 
he was not incapable of being provoked into 
saying harsh and passionate things, but gene- 
rally meaning nothing by the threatenings and 
slaughter he breathed out, but to intimidate 
those on whose ignorance and simplicity argu- 
ment seemed thrown away. In short, we can 
scarcely read with attention any one of the 
cases detailed by those who were no friends 
of Bonner, without seeing in him a judge who 
(even if we grant that he was dispensing bad 
laws badly) was obviously desirous to save the 
prisoner’s life. The enemies of Bonner have 
very inconsiderately thrust forward and even 
exaggerated this part of his character, and 
represented him as a fawning, flattering, coax- 
ing person, as one who was only anxious to 
get those submissions, abjurations, and recan- 
tations, which would have robbed the wild 
beast of his prey. That he did procure a 
great number of recantations there can be no 
doubt, and as little doubt can there be that 
«“ Puritan veracity” has by no means recorded 
all the effects of his persuasion. Such is the 
opinion of the late librarian of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, respecting that Bonner who is 
held up to the infant Protestant mind as the 
incarnation of every thing that is murderous 
and diabolical. We cannot follow Dr. Mait- 
land through the various passages he quotes 
from Fox and others in justification of his 
defence of the Bishop, but it is impossible to 
read them fairly and not be convinced that 
the estimate he has formed of Bonner's pet- 
sonal character is substantially correct, and 
that, as a true Christian Bishop, he was more 
anxious to save their souls than to burn their 
bodies. One specimen of the style in which 
he conducted the examination of the accused 
will shew the extraordinary impudence which 
he bore from them with all the good nature 
which Dr. Maitland attributes to him. It 8 


: fragment of the examination of one Robert 
Smith. 


‘* Bonner, * By the mass this is the most unshame- 
faced heretic that ever I heard speak.’ 

‘* Smith. ‘ Well sworn, my lord; ye keep 4 good 
watch,’ 

‘* Bonner. ‘ Well, master comptroller, ye catch me 
. my words: but I will watch thee as well, I warrant 

1¢€e, 

‘* * By my troth, my Lord,’ quoth Master Mordaunt; 
‘ | never heard the like in all my life.’ —Fo2, vii. 351. 

‘* The argument went on, however, without much in 
terruption or variation of style, until the Bishop, think 


ing enough had been said respecting the sacrament 0 
baptism, went on, 


; 
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“* Bonner, ‘ Well, sir, what say you to the sacrament 
of orders ?’ 

‘* Smith. ‘Ye may call it the sacrament of mis- 
orders; for all orders are appointed of God. But as 
for your shaving, anointing, greasing, polling, and 
rounding, there are no such things appointed in God's 
book, and therefore I have nothing to do to believe 
your orders. And as for you, my lord, if ye had grace 
ony § intelligence, ye would not so disfigure yourself as 
ye do.’ 

** Bonner. ‘ Sayest thou so? Now, by my troth, I 
will go shave myself, to anger thee withal :’ and so sent 
for his barber, who immediately came. And before my 
Jace at the door of the next chamber he shaved himself, 
desiring me before he went to answer to these articles, 

e « * e . 

‘** With this came my lord from shaving, and asked 
me how I liked him ? 

“ Smith. ‘ Forsooth, ye are even as wise as ye were 
before ye were shaven.’ 

‘* Bonner. ‘ How standeth it, master doctors, have ye 
done any good ?’ 

** Doctor, ‘ No, by my troth, my lord, we can do no 
good.’ 

‘* Smith. ‘ Then it is fulfilled which is written, How 
can an evil tree bring forth good fruit ?’ ’’ 


Another extract will serve as an example of 
our author’s mode of dissection of the stories 
by which the deeds of Bonner have been dis- 
torted and misinterpreted. It is but a sample 
of many such. Fuller tells us that the bloody 
wolf Bonner scourged one John Fetty, a lad 
of eight years old, to death as a heretic. Let 
us now hear Dr. Maitland’s examination of the 
fact. 


‘* John Fetty, the father of the child in question, was 
a simple and godly poor man, ‘ dwelling in the parish 
of Clerkenwell, and was by vocation a taylor, of the 
age of twenty-four years or thereabout.’ He seems to 
have married at an age when he could not be expected 
to shew much discretion in choosing a partner; for this 
(not his only, and perhaps not his eldest) child was ‘ of 
the age of eight or nine years.’ He suffered for his 
youthful indiscretion ; for his wife, disapproving his re- 
solution ‘ not to come into the church, and be partaker 
of their idolatry and superstition,’ was so cruel, or so 


zealous, as to denounce him to ‘one Brokenbury, a | 


priest and parson of the same parish.’ Accordingly, 
‘through the said priest’s procurement, he was appre- 
hended by Richard Tanner, and his fellow-constables 
there, and one Martin the headborough.’ Immediately 
after doing this the poor woman was seized with such 
remorse that she became ‘distract of her wits.’ Even 
the pitiless Papists were moved ; the Balaamite priest 
and the constables, and headborough, all agreed, for 
the sake of her and her two children, that they would 
‘for that present let her husband alone, and would 
not carry him to prison, but yet suffered him to re- 
main quietly in his own house; during which time, 
he, as it were forgetting the wicked and unkind fact 
of his wife, did yet so cherish and provide for her, that 
within the space of three weeks (through God’s mer- 
ciful providence) she was well amended, and had re- 
covered again some stay of her wits and senses.’ But 
strange to say, ‘so soon as she had recovered some 
health,’ her cruelty or zeal revived, and she ‘ did again 
accuse her husband.’ The steps are not stated; but we 
may reasonably suppose them to have been the same as 
before. Now, however, as there was nothing to inter- 
rupt the common course of things, John Fetty was 
‘carried unto Sir John Mordaunt, Knight, one of the 
Queen’s Commissioners, and he upon examination sent 
him by Cluny, the bishop’s sumner, unto the Lollards’ 
Tower.’ On what charge (except so far as may be 
gathered from what has been already stated) Sir John 
sent him to prison we are not told; but there he lay 
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for fifteen days, and probably Bonner knew no more 
of his being there, than he knew of Thomas Green's 
being twice as long in his own coal-house. 

** Perhaps while her husband lay in prison, the ‘aye 
woman, who may so peculiarly be termed the wife of 
his youth, relented, and thought herself happy that, 
owing to their early marriage, they had already a child 
of an age to traverse the streets of London, of ‘a bold 
and quick spirit,’ who would make his way in search of 
his father ; and at the same time, ‘ godly brought up,’ 
and knowing how to behave himself before his elders 
and betters at the Bishop’s palace. I own, however, 
that this is mere supposition, and that I find no parti- 
cular ground for supposing that his mother knew that 
he was gone out upon what may have been only a 
spontaneous pilgrimage of filial piety; but, to come to 
facts, it is clearly stated that he ‘ came unto the Bishop's 
house to see if he could get leave to speak with his 
father. At his coming thither one of the Bishop's 
chaplains met with him, and asked him what he lacked, 
and what he would have, The child answered, that he 
came to see his father. The chaplain asked again who 
was his father. The boy then told him, and pointing 
towards Lollards’ Tower, shewed him that his father 
was there in prison, ‘ Why,’ quoth the priest, ‘ thy 
father is a heretic.’ The child being of a bold quick 
spirit, and also godly brought up, and instructed by his 
father in the knowledge of God, answered and said, ‘ My 
father is no heretic; for you have BALAAM’s MARK.’ 

‘* By this notable speech the unhappy child has gained 
a place in the holy army of martyrs. At least (so far 
as Fox tells us) he said and did nothing else; though 
perhaps we may take it for granted that the precocious 
little polemic shewed his ‘ bold and quick spirit,’ and 
his godly bringing up, in some other smart sayings, and 
gave some other ‘ privy nips’ to the Balaamite priest, 
such as Bishop Christopherson and Miles Hoggard 
would not have approved, before he got the whipping, 
which he is said to have received ere he reached his 
father in the Lollards’ Tower. For ‘the priest took the 
child by the hand, and led him into the Bishop's house,’ 
says Fox; and he adds, with the absurdity which so 
often and so happily neutralises his malice, ‘ whether 
to the Bishop or not I know not, but like enough he 
did.’ ‘ Like enough’—is that all? and is there the 
least likelihood of such a thing ? especially when Fox 
proceeds to state that the child as soon as he had been 
whipped was taken to his father in the tower, and fell 
on his knees and told him his pitiful story, how ‘a 
priest with Balaam’s mark took him into the Bishop’s 
house, and there was he so handled ;’ but not a word 
did the child say of ever seeing the Bishop. Fox him- 
self dared not put more in his marginal note than ‘ The 
miserable tyranny of the Papists in scourging a child.’ 

‘¢ The historian, however, tells us that they detained 
the boy (whom they probably considered as a go-be- 
tween) for three days; and at the end of that time 
Bonner makes his first appearance in the story. And 
then we are introduced to him, not burning heretics, 
but ‘ basting of himself against a great fire’ in his bed- 
room. There is nothing to shew that he had ever before 
heard of either John Fetty or his child; but on that 


| occasion the father (and as far as appears the father 


only) was brought before him. He quickly shewed by 
his conduct and discourse that he was either a sort of 
half-witted person, or else that finding himself in awk- 
ward circumstances he wished to pass for one. In that 
character, whether natural or artificial, he talked some 
sad nonsense and impertinence to the Bishop, who hav- 
ing, of course, gone through the necessary preliminaries 
of being in a ‘ marvellous rage’ and a ‘ great fury,’ and 
then again being in ‘ fear of the law for murdering a 
child,’ (for all at once it has come to be quite certain 
that the child was killed, and by Bonner too, and there- 
fore he) ‘ discharged him.’ It is remarkable that on 
one point Fox says absolutely nothing,—there is not 
a word of the prisoner’s being asked to abjure, or re- 
cant, or submit, or amend his evil ways—no hint of 
his being offered, or signing, any bill (as Fox calls it), 
or of any thing of the kind, so common on such occa- 
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sions. 1 think, however, that every well-informed 
reader will suspect that so far as prudential reasons and 
‘fear of the law’ might weigh with a ‘bloody wolf, 
Bonner must have known that it would have been safer 
for him to whip two tailor-prentices to death, and hide 
them in his coal-house, than to discharge one prisoner 
committed under the warrant of Sir John Mordant 
without a recantation or submission, or some sort of 
voucher, to lay before the Council. But nothing, I 
repeat, is said about it. 

‘* Our business, however, is rather with the story of 
the unfortunate little creature, whom, for his imper- 
tinence, Fox has made a martyr. Within fourteen days 
after he had been taken home by his father the child is 
said to have died ; and Fox most characteristically adds, 
‘ Whether through this cruel scourging, or any other 
infirmity, J know not; and therefore I refer the truth 
thereof unto the Lord who knoweth all secrets, and also 
to the discreet judgment of the wise reader ;’ discreet 
and wise historian—he gives no hint how he picked up 
the story, and does not venture to insinuate that the 
boy, or the father, or any body else ever said that the 
Bishop even knew of the whipping. Such is the autho- 
rity for Fuller's bold, brief, and, I suppose I may add, 
false statement.” 


Bonner, then, and Gardiner (for the same 
conclusions apply to him as to Bonner) must, 
in all truth and fairness, be looked upon 
merely as representatives of the principle of 
their age. They were administrators of the 
laws of the land, which were not different 
from the laws of the rest of the world, and 
were based on the same ideas of justice and 
mercy as the laws of Protestant kingdoms, 
Whateyer be our theory as to the lawfulness 
of persecution in itself, or as to the advis- 
ableness of carrying it to the severe extent 
to which it was carried under Queen Mary, 
it is preposterous to speak of Bonner as a 
monster who was a disgrace to our common 
humanity. The closer we look into facts, the 
clearer does it appear, that so far from desiring 
to push a cruel law to its utmost possible ex- 
tent of harshness, he repeatedly strove to strip 
it of its terrors, and to administer it in the 
most lenient spirit that would be permitted by 
the secular power. Indeed, it is certain that 
so far was he from revelling in needless blood- 
shedding, that on one occasion he was re- 
proved by the court for his slowness in exe- 
cuting the laws, and stimulated to a more 
prompt and rigid adherence to the letter and 
spirit of the statutes against heresy. He shed 
blood because he was compelled to do it, part- 
ly by the commands of his own conscience, 
and partly by the urgency of the lay autho- 
rities of the time. 

But now let us proceed a step further, and 
“clearing our minds of cant” a little more 
thoroughly, inquire dispassionately, how far 
the age in which Bonner lived was really to 
he blamed for burning heretics in Smithfield. 
If we are willing, indeed, to adopt the popular 
faney on the question, as people now with 
parrot-tongues repeat the worn-out theme, 
religious persecution is monstrous, wicked, ab 
surd, and anti-Christian in the utmost extreme. 

If we are to give credit to the prevailing senti- 
ment—the reader will mark well that we say 





nothing of the prevailing practice,—it was 4 
horrible act in Queen Mary and her advisers ¢o 
put the “martyrs” to death, not merely because 
the punishment was excessive, but because one 
man has no right whatsoever to persecute an. 
other for the sake of his religious belief. Such 
is the general theory now upheld by the vast 
majority of the Protestant world, while the 
idea is countenanced, or at least timidly as. 
sented to, by many persons in the Catholic 
Church itself, From speeches in Parliament 
down to penny tracts, the whole voice of 
the nation joins in one loud cry against the 
lawfulness of religious persecution ; orators, 
pulpit, parliamentary, forensic, and from the 
tub; fathers of families, smitten with horror 
at the very name of “ bloody Mary ;” school. 
teachers, lecturers, and governesses ; the whole 
race of Englishmen and Englishwomen de. 
nounce all persecution as an infringement of 
the rights of man, and a violation of the 
first principles of the Gospel of mercy and 
peace. Far from contenting themselves with 
condemning the Smithfield burnings as need- 
lessly and cruelly severe, they pretend that it 
is wrong ever to persecute, and that they them- 
selves consistently repudiate all persecution in 
their own conduct towards others. 

For ourselves, on the contrary, we are pre- 
pared to maintain, that it is no more morally 
wrong to put a man to death for heresy than 
for murder ; that in many cases persecution for 
religious opinions is not only permissible, but 
highly advisable and necessary ; and further, 
that no nation on earth, Catholic or Protest- 
ant, ever did, ever does, or ever will, consist- 
ently act upon the idea that such persecution 
is forbidden by the laws of God in the Gospel. 
Let not our readers be amazed; we are not 
about to propose the erection of a gibbet 
in Smithfield, so soon as the wisdom of the 
enlightened citizens of London shall banish 
the cattle from that notorious locality, or to 
bring forward a plan for burning the worthy 
aldermen who now regard cleanliness and Ca- 
tholicism with equal horror. We abhor all 
such frightful exhibitions; and were it ever 
our duty to put an unbeliever to death, would 
take his life with the utmost possible gentle- 
ness. But at the same time we cannot re 
echo the cant of the day, which condemns 
the Marian persecution as utterly vile and 
wrong, however cordially we may agree with 
those who think that it was most injudicious, 
most needlessly severe, and most unfortunate 
in its results. All we allege is, that a secular 
government is perfectly justified in inflicting 
penalties and punishments for religious opi 
nlons ¢ certain cases, and under certain ctr- 
cumstances ; and though in the present state of 
the world, and especially of the English world, 
persecution, even of the slightest description, 
's generally, if not always, undesirable and in 
defensible, yet that instances do incessantly 
occur in which persecution, in some form oF 
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other, is both wise, merciful, necessary, and 
Christian. 

There are two points of view from which 
the question may be considered. We may 
look at the secular power either as bound to 
promote the spiritual as well as the temporal 
welfare of its subjects, or as concerned merely 
with their present happiness and prosperity. 
We are not disposed, however, to enter at 
present upon any topic which would assume the 
former of these theories, as we wish to narrow 
the discussion as much as possible, and to 
shew that all men, upon their own principles, 
are bound to admit that persecution is not in 
itself and in all circumstances wrong. If it be 
granted, indeed, that a body of men forming a 
nation, or exercising the rights of a secular au- 
thority, are bound as a body to promote those 
religious interests which they hold sacred and 
uphold as individuals, then it is plain, without 
further argument, that if I, as a private person, 
am right in excluding blasphemers, adulterers, 
and infidels from the society of my children 
and servants, lest they corrupt them by their 
evil example, I am also bound, in any magis- 
terial or legislative capacity which may belong 
to me, to use similar measures for banishing 
blasphemers, adulterers, and infidels from all 
communication with the people at large over 
whom I exercise authority. Whatever steps 
are lawful to the individual, are lawful to the 
society ; and if I am justified in dismissing a 
nursery-maid because she would teach my 
child that the Christian religion is a falsehood, 
though the dismissal would plunge her into 
the deepest poverty, I am equally justified in 
inflicting fines and imprisonment upon any 
public teachers who insist upon promulgating 
similar doctrines, however solemn be their as- 
sertion that they are conscientious in the be- 
lief they would propagate. We shall, however, 
not press this view of the question, but con- 
fine ourselves to its necessary bearings, on the 
supposition that civil government is a purely 
secular institution, which is bound to protect 
and further the temporal happiness and enjoy- 
ment of mankind, and this alone. 

No sensible person, then, can deny that a 
good secular government will apply itself to 
the correction of every evil which may work 
mischief to the people over whom it bears rule. 
It matters not what may be the theoretical 
origin of any socia! mischief, its existence will 
be sufficient to call for the exercise of the 
authority of the law for its extirpation. A 
scoundrel who robs or swindles his neighbour 
is not to be let off from the treadmill or the 
hulks, because he has a plausible metaphy- 
sical hypothesis to urge in favour of robbing 
and swindling. The state must not be scared 
from putting forth its strength to crush every 
species of enemy to its prosperity and comfort, 
by any real or imaginary difficulty in drawing 
the line between what is theological and what 
is secular, between what is temporal and what 
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is eternal. It must do its duty vigorously and 
consistently, though at the expense of trench- 
ing upon the domains of religious creeds, and 
of wounding the conscientious belief of some 
section of its subjects. This we may assume 
will be granted by every man of sober sense 
and real candour, 

When, however, this principle is brought 
into action, at once it appears utterly impos- 
sible that the secular power should refuse to 
take cognisance of the differences in men’s re- 
ligious creeds as such. ‘There is not a creed 
in existence which does not powerfully affect 
the temporal happiness of mankind. Which- 
ever among the opposing divisions of Chris- 
tianity be true, it is undeniable that a man is a 
better or a worse member of society according 
to the creed he professes and acts upon. We 
know that this is an unpalatable opinion in the 
present day, and that the popular voice pro- 
claims that all creeds are equally advantageous 
to our social well-being, provided their fol- 
lowers do but conscientiously act up to their 
professions. ‘Toleration is defended upon the 
ground that a pious Catholic, a pious Angli- 
can, a pious Lutheran, a pious Socinian, and 
a pious Jew, will all be equally good citizens 
and members of the great brotherhood of hu- 
manity, notwithstanding the dissimilarities in 
their dogmatic belief and religious practices. 
But they who say this really know nothing 
whatever either of the actual differences which 
exist between various creeds, or of the ex- 
tent of their influence upon their followers. 
Facts are so diametrically opposed to the the- 
ory, that the notion of the indiscriminate tole- 
ration of all sects vanishes before the first sight 
of their real character. A man of one creed is 
a better citizen than a man of another. There 
are religions which tend more powerfully to 
overthrow the foundations of civil society than 
the most inflammatory speeches of the most 
seditious of demagogues. There are inter- 
pretations of Scripture which call for the in- 
terference of the police as loudly as the wildest 
fanaticism of the Socialist, the Communist, or 
the Red Republican. Just now these things may 
be so far dormant as not to strike the public 
eye; but they may wake into life and activity 
in a moment, and demand a rigorous crushing 
from the might of soldiers, policemen, and acts 
of Parliament. 

Short of these extreme excesses also, it is 
preposterous to deny, that the temporal well- 
being of a state is materially affected by the 
creed of its members. We know very well 
that the most elementary laws of social mo- 
rality are better observed by persons of one 
religious faith than by those of another. We 
no more think of forgetting the differences in 
people’s creeds in the business of private daily 
life, than of obliterating the distinctions be- 
tween sex and age, between the governor and 
the governed. If I have any pecuniary deal- 
ings with a Catholic, | am more confident that 
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he will not try to cheat me than if he were a 
Protestant. Iam much more afraid of being 
swindled or libelled by an “ evangelical” than 
by a Puseyite. I would rather make a bar- 
gain with a Socinian than with a Baptist; and 
would let my furnished house to a Wesleyan 
rather than to an Independent. And why? 
Because I know well that the morality of all 
these sects does practically vary according to 
their theological belief; and that an Anglican, 
who believes that good works are necessary to 
salvation, is much less likely to be a rogue, 
than a Lutheran who thinks that he is justified 
by faith, without any good works at all. What 
is it to me, that the Lutheran is as sincerely 
convinced of his creed as the Anglican, and 
as conscientiously acts up to it? His very 
creed itself tempts him to sin, and makes him 
a worse subject and a worse citizen, a worse 
dealer and a worse servant, than if he looked 
forward to a judgment to come, when he will 
be tried according to his deeds. 

How absurd, then, to suppose that the mo- 
ment we are called to make laws and execute 
them we are to set aside these pregnant truths, 
and treat all creeds as if all were equally fa- 
vourable to social happiness and civil govern- 
ment! It is mere cant to condemn Catholic 
sovereigns or Catholic parliaments for enacting 
decrees to stop the progress of opinions which 
they regard as hostile to all honesty, sobriety, 
and peaceableness. If the House of Commons 
conscientiously believed that the taxes would 
be better paid, and the gaols emptied, by in- 
ducing all Englishmen to go to confession to 
a Catholic priest three or four times a year, 
what conceivable reason is there to forbid 
their taking such steps for the promotion of 
the Catholic religion as might be in their 
power? If the nation could be set free from 
some millions of taxation now expended on 
prisons, courts of law, police, and military, by 
the propagation of the Catholic religion and 
the forcible silencing of the preachers of Pro- 
testantism, can any man be so simple as to 
believe that Parliament would hesitate to clap 
the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile into gaol, and to bind 
over Sir Robert Inglis to keep the peace 
against the Pope? In very truth, we should 
be sorry to change plaees with these cele- 
brated anti-Popish orators, were the Tories, 
Whigs, and Radicals of the House of Com- 
mons once convinced that Catholics are better 
subjects than Protestants, and that a man who 
goes to confession is less likely to be a swindler 
and a thief than one who boasts of being a 
~~ = = the Pope Antichrist. 
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of speech which would be granted to Sir Peter 
Laurie and other notorious apostles of Pro. 
testantism from our very liberal and very tole. 
rant Parliament. We do not think that the 
Government would proceed to burn Sir Peter, 
or to whip Sir Peter, or to hang Sir Peter; 
but we have no doubt that they would take as 
effective measures for making Sir Peter hold his 
tongue as they have taken for quieting the un- 
fortunate Smith O’Brien, and for putting an 
end to the demonstrations of the belligerent 
Cuffey. 

All this, however, it will be said, is very 
different from committing men and women to 
the flames for denying transubstantiation, 
Granted; it is different—but only in degree; 
the principle involved is one and the same, 
An Act of Parliament empowering magistrates 
to silence summarily all men who by word or 
writing maintain that civil authority has no 
claim upon our obedience, is founded on the 
very same principles of government as the 
Acts of Parliament under which Bishop Bonner 
burnt the “martyrs” in Smithfield. There is 
persecution for opinions involved in both alike 
—the dissimilarity is only in the measure of 
the punishment. Were some wild fanatics to 
follow about the judges, and at every assize 
town gather together a mob, and harangue 
them on the unlawness of all oaths and the 
sinfulness of hanging men for murder, of course 
the Home Secretary would ferret out some 
dormant law empowering him to transfer the 
offenders from the platform to the treadmill, or 
from the cart from which they preached to the 
bar of the court of justice whose authority they 
impugned. And just such were the measures of 
Queen Mary for the extirpation of Protestant- 
ism. They were repressive measures. ‘There 
is not a particle of evidence to shew that if the 
Protestants had peaceably held their tongues 
they would have suffered the loss of a hair of 
their heads. They provoked the persecution 
they endured. They insulted and defied the 
civil government of the land. They preached 
sedition and treason as a part of their religious 
creed, and dared the Queen and her Ministers 
to their face. Of course they were punished, 
as they deserved. Mary would have been an 
idiot to endure their proceedings. She might 
as well have descended at once from her 
throne, and plunged the whole kingdom into 
anarchy and ruin. 

As to the peculiar bloodiness of her punish- 
ments, she only acted upon the received notions 
of the time. In those days people thought no 
more of killing a man than we now think of 
killing a sheep. We are now tender-hearted, 
civilised, and refined. In those days the world 
was rough and rade, and the law slaughtered 
otienders for the slightest crimes. Such laws 
we grant, were absurd, severe, and generally 
failed of their object. No man has a deeper 
horror than we have of the bloodthirsty Dra 
Conian spirit of the old English jurisprudence. 
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We look upon our grandfathers as little short 
of insane, when they hung people by hundreds 
for sheep-stealing and forgery. But still we 
cannot forget that this murderous spirit did 
actually animate the whole criminal law of this 
country. We cannot put down the burning 
of heretics under Mary, and the executions 
and torturings of Catholics under Elizabeth 
and James, and even down to the reign of 
George the Second, to any thing but the rude 
ferocious ideas of the times; or look upon 
Bonner as a whit more bloody-minded a per- 
secutor than Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, when 
he enforces the laws of the Church of England 
upon refractory parsons, or the Right Rev. 
Dr. Philpotts, when he puts the Rev. James 
Shore into Exeter gaol. Now-a-days we are 
sensitive almost to effeminacy. Maudlin tears 
are shed over murderers’ pangs, and the suf- 
fering housebreaker extorts the pity which our 
ancestors would have refused to a city given 
up to military plunder and outrage. Conse- 
quently we now persecute for religious opinions 
with a delicate forbearance, and even cloak 
our unwilling severities with the guise of tole- 
ration. And so long as modern civilisation 
wears its present aspect, so long will religious 
persecution be restrained to political disquali- 
fications, moderate fines, dormant penalties, 
decrees of the Court of Arches, and the hos- 
pitalities and amenities of Exeter gaol. Should 
that very improbable state of things which we 
have supposed ever come to pass, and the 
British Parliament do homage to the social 
advantages to be derived from the practice of 
auricular confession, the Lauries, the Inglises, 
the Plumptres, and the Tyrells who may still 
survive, need fear no rack or torture, no flog- 
gings or faggots; they will be chastised and 
restrained with the same courteous moderation 
which we now shew in feeding the condemned 
felon with better food than the toiling peasant, 
and in contriving to make the penitentiary a 
place of recreation for our starving millions. 
Apart, then, from all idea of the spiritual 
and religious duties of any secular govern- 
ment, we conclude that the time never will 
come when the civil power can for any length 
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of time treat all religions on an equal footing, 
because a man’s conduct as a citizen is power- 
fully affected by the doctrines and customs of 
the creed he professes. The only state of things 
in which we can approximate to such an in- 
difference to the character of different sects is 
such as that which now prevails in our own 
country, where the population is so equally 
divided between different religions that it be- 
comes impossible for any one division to be 
alone favoured and supported. While Catho- 
lic and Protestant, Christian and unbeliever, 
Anglican and Dissenter, are on the whole so 
equally balanced as to numerical and personal 
preponderance, the councils of the nation will 
confine themselves to such petty and unfair 
artifices as the exclusicn of Jews from Par- 
liament, and the bullying of recalcitrant cu- 
rates. But should any one creed again suc- 
ceed in winning the affections of the great 
heart of the nation, we hold it ridiculous to 
suppose that Parliament would hesitate to dis- 
courage all opposition to that creed, though 
solely on secular grounds, by such penalties 
as it may then be the fashion to inflict for 
offences in general. If northern barbarism 
has by that time swept over the fair face of 
Europe, and brought back the untamed sa- 
vage feelings of other days; if human life is 
again held cheap among us, and a pecuniary 
fine is thought ample compensation for the 
blood of a fellow-creature ; then shall we sce 
the ruling creed supported by severe, and it 
may be by bloody, laws. But if our present feel- 
ings on the nature of all punishment still have 
root amongst us, the refractory theologian will 
be merely visited with gentle fines and com- 
fortable imprisonment; or perhaps will be sent 
across the seas to preach his heresies to the 
few aboriginal savages who shall still be found 
in the forests of America or the plains of Cen- 
tral Australia. Meanwhile, let us clear our 
minds of cant for ever, and cease, if we are 
Protestants, to revile, and if we are Catholics, 
to be ashamed of, Queen Mary and Bishop 
Bonner, as if they hardly deserved the name 
of Christians, 
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Journal in France in 1845 and 1848, with 
Letters from Italy in 1847, of Things and 
Persons concerning the Church and Edu- 
cation. By Thomas William Allies, M.A., 
Rector of Launton, Oxon. Longmans. 


[Second Notice. ] 


In our former notice of this volume we la- 
boured to disabuse our author's mind, and the 
minds of those whom we supposed him to re- 
present, of two very serious errors. ‘The whole 
work proceeds upon the assumption, that “ be- 
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tween the two communions (of Rome and Eng- 
land) there has grown up a prodigious igno- 
rance of each other's true state,” and that 
nothing more is needed for the “ reunion of the 
English Church with the Church of Rome” 
than the removal of this ignorance on either 
side. We therefore felt it our duty to deny, 
in the strongest terms, that such ignorance, 
taken at its utmost possible height, had any 
thing to do with the question really at issue; 
and to assert, on the contrary, that no amount 
of knowledge to which Catholics might attain 
K 
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in this respect could by any possibility change 
their belief as to the ecclesiastical condition 
of the Anglican body, or the personal state of 
those who adhere to it, knowing what it is. 

But this is not the only or the least error. 
Mr. Allies finds French Catholies differing in 
their opinions as to the amount of orthodoxy 
retained in the formularies of his Church, as 
well as in their expressions of sympathy with 
the (so-called) “ Anglican movement,” and 
their estimation of the sincerity of the leaders 
therein. He perceives their surprise at the 
extent and definiteness of his own theological 
opinions, and their want of familiarity with 
his line of defence; and hence he concludes, 
not only that they have never considered those 
opinions (which, in the great majority of cases, 
is doubtless true enough), and the peculiarity 
of the position as well of his own party as of 
the whele Anglican body, but that they have 
no settled belief on those fundamental prin- 
ciples with which that position (as he con- 
ceives) is identified, and on which its tenable- 
ness and its strength depends. ‘This error we 
likewise strove to remove, by shewing him, on 
his own grounds, how impossible it was that 
such a view could be the true one; and, in 
conclusion, we urgently entreated him to look 
at facts as they are, and not, as he has been 
wont to regard them, for the sake of a theory. 
We tried to convince him that Catholics can- 
not regard the question of “reunion” as he 
would have them regard it; that were they 
to put themselves in the attitude of mind he 
would wish them to assume, they would be 
consenting to a doubt against faith, and so 
far ceasing to be Catholics; that “reunion” 
with them implies, not the mutual reconcilia- 
tion between two estranged communities, but 
the conversion and submission, either collec- 
tively or individually, of the offending party 
to the yoke of Christ in his one holy Church; 
and we told him, as in all charity we were 
bound to tell him, that he, and all who think 
with him, cannot shut their eyes to this mo- 
mentous truth without exceeding peril of for- 
feiting that light which has thus far been so 
wonderfully vouchsafed to them, and provok- 
ing God to forsake them altogether. 

We shall now consider more in detail the 
contents of the book, and comment upon such 
passages as seem to require particular notice. 

Phe object of the author is a most laudable 
one. It is, as he declares, to remove preju- 
dice and clear away misconception from the 
minds of “ English Churchmen” with regard 
to the Roman Church; to “ provoke” them 
** to love and to good works” by the “ holy 
—— he has gathered from personal in- 

ercourse with foreign Churches, and espe- 
cially that of France, and so to bring about 
reunion, This alone ought to excite, as, in- 





the perseverance with which the task has been 
performed are such as to command the admi- 
ration of every generous mind. Mr. Allies 
evidently states facts exactly as they presented 
themselves to his observation, and reco 
without reserve, the impressions which th 
made upon him; and thus he has not only 
collected a fund of information respecting 
the religious and charitable institutions of 
the Church of France, hitherto but partially 
known in this country, but he has presented 
the members of his own communion with a 
picture of the Catholic Church more vivid and 
more complete than ever before, we should 
suppose, was executed by one who did not 
yield her the loving obedience of a son, 
Glowing descriptions have been often given 
of what the Church once was, and perchance 
might be again, and (especially of late) some 
rite or institution has been held up to com- 
mendation, though selected often rather as 
the exception to than as the specimen of her 
present practice; but this we believe to be 
the first hearty, enthusiastic exhibition, by one 
without the fold, of the actual living Church 
—the Roman Church of this nineteenth cen- 
tury—before the broad gaze of that matter- 
of-fact people, an enlightened British public. 
The work ought to command attention, for it is 
the result not only of close observation, but of 
a certain pains-taking, business-like research, 
which is calculated to win the confidence of 
the most prejudiced. Mr. Allies does not trust 
to hearsay, or to a slight casual survey ; he is 
not content with deriving an idea or an in- 
pression from what he sees; he visits personally 
every establishment he describes, repeats his 
visits, inspects, investigates, enters largely into 
details, and draws up a report with almost of- 
ficial minuteness and circumstantiality. 

We must refer our readers to the book it 
self for instances of this practical character, 
which are of frequent occurrence; we prefer, 
for quotation, the following description, which 
will serve to shew how skilfully the Church of 
France contrives to meet the infidel on his 
own grounds, and with that most formidable 
of his weapons, ridicule, and to inculcate 4 
belief in supernatural things in a manner a 
once entertaining and striking, upon an active- 
minded and intellectual people. 


‘In the evening we went to the Ecole des Freres 
Chrétiens, 6 Rue du Fleurus, and were conducted by 
some of the brethren to the most extraordinary scene ¥¢ 
have witnessed in France. It was a meeting held 
the parish church of S. Marguerite, to give prizes 
the assiduous members of the society of S. Franco’ 
Xavier, which is composed of artisans, who attend pe 
riodically to be instructed. After Vespers and Con 
pline, Monseigneur the Archbishop of Chalcedoine ¥® 
introduced, under whom the séance was held. Thecuré 
then briefly stated the course of proceedings, and pre- 
sently commenced a dispute between M. ]’ Abbé Mas 


_ sard, prétre directeur, and M.1’ Abbé Croze, on the sub- 
deed, it has excited, our warmest interest and | 


sympathy ; but the candour, the boldness, and maintaining the negative, the latter the affirmative. 
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sard very fairly and with great vivacity, and were an- 
swered by l’Abbé Croze with vivacity still greater and 
superior ingenuity. Constant approbation and laughter 
attended both question and answer, there being a large 
number of women outside the barrier in the aisles, the 
workmen members occupying the nave, and all seemed 
to relish to the utmost the nature of the colloquy. It 
was, indeed, extremely well imagined to convey to minds 
of that class a ready answer to specious philosophical 
objections against the truth of religion ; and, though no 
doubt previously arranged by the two disputants, had all 
the air of being poured forth with extreme volubility on 
the spur of the moment. To give a notion of the thing : 
M. Massard proposed the subject of Miracles; and on 
being asked, What about miracles ? said, he should dis- 
pute against them. L’Abbé Croze asked him what he 
meant by miracles. M. Massard began, personating an 
eager and hasty infidel, with a rough account of them. 
‘ I don’t mean to give a philosophical definition ; I mean 
what every body means—an extraordinary thing, such 
as one never saw—in fact, an impossible thing.’ L’ Abbé 
Croze complained that this was too vague, and gave his 
own definition—‘an act surpassing human power, and 
out of the ordinary course of nature, and which conse- 
quently must be referred to some supernatural power.’ 
L’Abbé Massard then made a speech of some length 
about the impossibility of miracles, and the absurdity of 
some that were found in history, and concluded by deny- 
ing all. M.Croze made him begin to repeat his argu- 
ments one by one, saying, he would then serve him as 
Horatius did the Curiatii. M. Massard said, in repeti- 
tion, ‘God cannot work a miracle, for it would be a 
disorder ; it would be against his own laws,’ &c. L’ Abbé 
Croze said, ‘ he could not see why He, who makes the 
sun rise every day, might not stop it one day, as the 
maker of a watch can stop the watch. A miracle is no 
exertion of force in the Almighty, no more than for one 
who walks to stop walking an instant,’ &c. M. Mas- 
sard changed his ground, and urged Hume’s argument, 
that even if a miracle were acted before our eyes, we 
could have no proofs that it was a miracle equal in force 
to the antecedent improbability that a miracle would 
be done. M. Croze pulled this to pieces, to the great 
amusement of the auditory. ‘ What!’ said he, ‘ can any 
thing be more ridiculous than to tell me that proofs are 
wanted, when a miracle is done before my eyes? If I 
see a man whom I well know in the last stage of sick- 
ness, witness after his death and burial, and, a year or 
two after that, that man reappears before my eyes, do I 
want any proof of the miracle? If I meet an ass in the 
street, and say to him, Ass, speak, philosophise ; and he 
forthwith opens his mouth and argues, do I want any 
proof that it isa miracle ? If I meet an ox going along, 
and I say, Ox, fly; and he flies, do I want proof of the 
miracle? If one evening all the women in Paris were 
to become dumb, and could not speak’—here a burst of 
laughter broke from all parts of the church, and it was 
some time before the orator triumphant could proceed. 
M. Massard said, ‘ Well, but there have been sorcerers 
and magicians who performed miracles ; Moses was met 
by sorcerers who did the same miracles that he did.’ 
Croze—‘ Not the same: they imitated one or two, but 
then failed.’ He went on with an eloquent apostrophe 
to Moses, ending with an allusion to the final plague ; 
and then he went on further to illustrate the difference 
between divine and diabolical miracles, by the history of 
St. Peter and Simon Magus. M. Massard said, ‘ But if 
any one were to work as many miracles by the power of 
the devil as are recorded in Holy Scripture, must we 
then believe him?” M. Croze—‘ No; we have been told 
that Antichrist will work miracles at the end of the world; 
but we are assured that God has wrought them in proof 
of his religion, and He cannot have deceived us. There- 
fore we may safely reject any pretended revelation that 
is contrary to what we have received.’ 

‘* The last question was, ‘ You have well proved that 
there can be, and have been, miracles, but now I wish 
to put an objection to you, which I think you will find 
it very hard to answer. How is it that God works no 
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miracles now?” M. Croze rejoins, ‘ Is that your great 
difficulty ? There are fifty answers I might give you. 
As, for instance, that God does not choose to work 
them now, and certainly we have no right to ask his 
reasons ; or, that now his religion is established, it has 
no need of the confirmation of miracles. These and 
numberless other answers might be given, but | prefer 
shewing you, that it is not at all desirable miracles should 
be worked. ‘Two medical charlatans once went into a 
town, and, in order to get themselves practice, instead 
of putting out that they had specific remedies for the 
gout, or the liver, or the digestion, or what not, they 
declared, on that day three weeks, they would go in 
broad daylight into the cemetery and raise to life any 
whom they were asked to raise, however long he had 
been dead. The bait took; their house in the mean 
time was besieged with patients, for it was naturally sup- 
posed that they, who could raise the dead, could cure 
the living. In the mean time, as the day approached, 
the more timid said to the other, ‘ What shall we do, for 
if we do not raise the dead man we shall certainly be 
stoned.’ ‘Don’t be afraid,’ said the other, ‘ | know 
mankind better than that ;’ and, indeed, the next day a 
middle-aged man came to them, and offered them a con- 
siderable sum if they would go away without raising the 
dead. ‘Ah! Messieurs,’ said he, ‘j’avais une si mé- 
chante femme.’ Another burst of laughter throughout 
the church. ‘I had such a shrew of a wife. God in 
his goodness has been pleased to relieve me of her; if 
she should be the one you pitch upon, I should be a lost 
man.’ Presently came two young men, and said, ‘ Ah ! 
Messieurs, an old man died the other day and left us a 
great fortune : if you raise him up, I am afraid we shall 
be lost men, for he will certainly take it from us again.’ 
Not long after came the magistrates, who had reason to 
fear lest a certain person, who was now quietly out of 
the way, should return to life and trouble them. And 
they besought and authorised our charlatans to leave the 
city before the appointed day. So you see it would be 
a very undesirable thing to have the power to work 
miracles. So I might answer you; but I, for my part 
believe there have been miracles in modern times.’ Here 
he cited some, which I did not catch. Such was the 
nature of this conference between M. Massard and M. 
Croze, which latter had a countenance remarkable for 
finesse and subtility and comic humour. Profaneness 
to the church was supposed to be guarded against by 
stretching a curtain before the altar at some little dis- 
tance. 

“This was followed by an energetic and rhetorical 
sermon from L’Abbé Frappaz, on the love of Christ, and 
on faith, hope, and charity, which was listened to with 
great attention, and applauded more than once.’’ 


Anglo-Catholicism* does not shew well in 
this strong light. The contrast is well hit off 
in the last paragraph but one of the first year's 
journal, 


“¢ Sunday, July 27.—Went to the British Chapel, in 
the Rue du Temple—a miserable meeting-house, begal - 
leried all round, with one pulpit for the prayers and an- 

* It has occurred to us, since we used the term, that 
it may be thought unfair in us to set down as Anglo- 
Catholicism what Mr. Allies would rather characterise 
as a piece of Protestantism. He would say that the 

wreacher in question was not an Anglo-Catholic, but a 
Protestant. So, in a passage which we quote hereafter 
in the text, when contrasting the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant’s view of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints, he 
says that the Protestant sees in the former but “a dead 
woman worshipped,” and in the latter but “ deified sin- 
ners:” yet, if we are not mistaken, these words were used 
by a dignitary of the Anglican Church. | But if 80, how 
plain is it, that, to Anglican minds, to be a Catholic is 
not to be a member of the Catholic Church, but to hold 
Catholic views ; and therefore, that the “ Church of Eng- 
land” is to be considered a portion of the Catholic body, 
not because it is so, but because it allows its members tv 
hold those views. 
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other for the sermon, flanking a table in the midst. The 
reading and the preaching quite in correspondence. o 
deed, the sermon, which was without book, was one 0 
the most extraordinary productions I ever heard: its 
tone may be imagined, from the speaker calling our Lord 
‘ King of Kings, and Lord of Lords—and Emperor of 
Emperors.’ *‘ What was half an hour to speak of im- 
mortal things to an immortal soul!’ The chapel was 
verv full of well-dressed people, whose demeanour was 
as little religious as can be conceived; but they were 
hidden to beware of the superstition of the Roman 
Church, and of the seductions to the animal nature which 
it afforded.” 


The “Letters from Italy” contain a most 
minute and graphic account of the two vir- 
gins of the ‘Tyrol, the Addolorata and the 
Estatica (the former since deceased), both by 
Mr. Allies and by his fellow-travellers, Messrs. 
Pollen and Wynne. We can ourselves testify, 
from our own personal knowledge, to the ac- 
curacy of the description. All the circum- 
stances of these wonderful cases are told with 
a touching beauty of language, and, we need 
not add, in a most religious and reverential 
spirit. Mr. Allies deserves all honour for the 
boldness with which he has published these de- 
tails, in the face not only of a sceptical world, 
for whose yell of scorn he was no doubt pre- 
pared,—not only of a cold, negative Anglican- 
ism, which has no sense for the supernatural,— 
but of his own immediate party, the policy of 
whose organs it seems to be to suppress all facts 
that might exhibit the divine character of the 
Catholic Church, and help to lift the veil from 
the eyes of those who are in darkness from no 
fault of their own.* We should only spoil 


* “Readers of the book will perceive that there are 
certain portions of it, descriptive of events supposed to 
he miraculous, which we have passed over in silence, 
The Italian letters are chiefly on these subjects. We 
can see no good end likely to be attained by placing these 
narrations in the hands of miscellaneous readers. We do 
not wish to add to the evil by (?) any discussion of the 
subject to find its way into these columns.” — Guardian, 
February 2sth. 

Equally, if not more reprehensible, is the conduct of 
those who use the influence their situation gives them to 
prevent others from following out inquiries into the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church, and the true nature of her 
claims upon them, at the very time when, so far from 
being able to refer to any authority as their warrant for 
such a course, they are sensible that their position is 
encompassed with difticulties and needs apology and 
defence, and cannot even venture to profess any assur- 
ance that cirgumstances might not arise which would 
oblige them tothe very line of action which they will 
not allow others so much as to cont mplate. How fearful 
is the responsibility which such persons take upon them- 
selves! No little self-confidence, in our judgment, is 
implied in undertaking, not to say seehing, to guide seule 
on the part of those who have never “received similar 
guidance, who have never themselves been taught and 
trained in this most delicate and arduous science, and 
have no body of doctrine, no moral theology to fall back 
tjon—no authority, nor even any settled rule to appeal 
; Ran ‘ur a man to dare, upon his own individual 
ve et tae en partes convictions of 
if he be himself free from misgivinee he eee 
ahs eines te mn Dery ley. he cannot at any 
not, after all, be the only Chie een, of Rome may 
er ae the only ¢ hurch of Christ upon earth, 
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the narrative by any extract we have room to 
make; it must be read entire to be felt and 
appreciated. We take this opportunity, how. 
ever, of saying, that we think we can solve the 
vexata questio, as to whether the Addolorata 
quoted her Catechism on Mr. Allies request. 
ing her to pray for England. He had said, 
“ Prega che PInghilterra sia tutta Cattolica, 
che non ci sia che una religione, perché adesso 
ci sono molte.” She replied, “ Si; non vi 2 
che una sola religione Cattolica Romana; 
fuori di questa non si deve aver speranza.” It 
so happens that we can refer to the Catechism 
of the diocese, the very one she would have 
learnt. The words there are, “ Vi é solamente 
una vera Chiesa, fuori della quale non v’ é da 
sperare salute ;” so that her answer contains a 
significant addition, such as might well make 
an inquiring mind, lookingly anxiously for a 
solution to the most momentous of questions, 
meditate deeply on its import. It is true that 
a few paragraphs after occur the words, “La 
vera Chiesa si chiama ancora Romana; perché 
la Chiesa Romana é capo di tutte le altre, e il 
centro dell’ unita;” but this, of course, does 
not affect the pertinency or the singularity of 
the reply. 

We hope Mr. Wynne will excuse us if we 
take exception at one observation in his other- 
wise most edifying contribution. In describ- 
ing the impression produced upon him by the 
virgin of Capriana, he says: 


‘‘In former cases in which the stigmata have been 
granted, they have appeared (as in the cases of S, Francis 
of Assisi, S. Theresa, or S. Catherine) as the seal of 
consummate sanctity, or the reward of intense medita- 
tion on the subject of the Passion ; whereas in the pre- 
sent instance there is nothing to lead one to suppose 
either one or the other, in any extraordinary degree. 
The impression conveyed to me by my visit was, I con- 
fess, very considerable, though it was more one of great 
suffering and resignation, than of any extraordinary 
tokens of grace, in the object of our visit. There is, | 
take it, no necessary connexion between the extraordi- 
nary phenomena which her body bears and extreme sane- 
tity, though one might expect it. Her life has always 
been extremely virtuous and pious (the country people 
spoke of her as ‘ bonissima ragazza’), and her long and 
intense suffering appears to have chastened and subdued 
her spirit to a state one would consider well disciplined 
to meet death ; but nothing that I saw led me to suppos¢ 
the lofty religious abstraction, the spiritual fervour, o 





ciples inculeated upon them by these very persons, which, 
pursued to their consequences, have brought the mind to 
that point where to pause is to resist the plain dedue- 


_ tions of reason and the dictates of conscience. Let us be 





well understood. We do not mean that men can advise 
others to any course of conduct but such as they judge 
safe and prudent for themselves ; but it is quite an 
thing to use authority, exact promises, lay a burden on 
the conscience, impose upon weaker minds by the show 
of sacerdotal power,—thus making obedience to them- 
selves assume the shape of duty,—treat reasonable a 
conscientious doubts as moral faults, substitute their 
own personal confidence for the objective certainty 
the point at issue, and make it a sin, or a token of 8 
restless, unhumbled, or impatient temper, not to aceé 
this “ vicarious confidence” as sufficient security Wher 
the soul’s salvation is concerned. This, we have 0° pert 
tation in saying, is an assumption of power which 1s 
contrary to natural justice as it is to the divine law. 
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superhuman yearning of the soul for God, which one 
looks for in the female saint.”’ 

We are not contending for the sanctity of 
Domenica Lazzari, seeing that the Church has 
not pronounced upon the case, and, so far from 
considering that there is any “ necessary con- 
nexion between the extraordinary phenomena 
which her body bears and extreme sanctity,” 
has by her prolonged and stringent tests always 
shewn herself most suspicious both of the 
reality and of the character of such pheno- 
mena. But we apprehend that Mr. Wynne’s 
criteria are not the most practical and trust- 
worthy, and that his pictorial idea of a “female 
saint” is drawn more from his own imagina- 
tion of what she must look like, than from the 
Church’s matter-of-fact account of what she 
ts. We are the more anxious to notice his 
impressions, because they seem to us to imply 
an erroneous expectation, which is liable to 
be hurtful to the individual who entertains it, 
and to counteract the force of testimony which 
might otherwise perhaps have its due weight 
with him. He sees and confesses the pre- 
sence of the stigmata, but he does not think 
that he sees any proofs of “ consummate sanc- 
tity,” or of “intense meditation on the subject 
of the Passion.” He seems to think that ex- 
traordinary sanctity must necessarily display 
itself in extraordinary outward tokens, and 
this to the eye of a mere casual observer. 
Whereas, what is real sanctity but a perfect 
conformity of the will to that of God, which 
need not necessarily exhibit itselfin any thing 
remarkable? He forgets, too, that “ resigna- 
tion” under “ great suffering,” and a “ chas- 
tened and subdued spirit” in its endurance, 
would be the very forms which such sanctity 
would exhibit; and that, in a humble state 
of life, the perfection in which its lowly duties 
were performed would constitute the very per- 
fection of that sanctity, and yet have nothing 
striking in it. Besides, the life of sanctity is 
mainly a hidden life; and though in certain 
cases it may please God, for his own glory 
and that of his saints, as well as for the com- 
fort and edification of his Church, that part 
of this sanctity should pierce through the veil 
of mystery, and shine forth at times with super- 
natural brightness, yet we may be sure that 
this forms the exception of his dealings with 
his chosen ones, and not his general rule. 
The Lord himself, the King of Saints, lived 
for thirty years in an obscure and humble 
state, confounded with the meanest and most 
ordinary of mankind. Mr. Wynne seems to 
suppose that “ lofty religious abstraction, 
spiritual fervour, and superhuman yearning 
of the soul for God”—by which he plainly 
means sensible fervour, and such abstraction 
of spirit and aspiring of the soul as shall prove 
itself in outward demonstration—are neces- 
sary to constitute the “saint;” we know not 
why he has said “ the female saint.” We need 
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scarcely remind him that it may please God 
to deprive his most favoured servants of all 
sensible tokens of his love and presence, so 
that they are hidden even from themselves; 
how much more, therefore, from those who, 
gazing from without, see indeed a suffering 
and patient, but what seems to them a mere 
ordinary creature. Though, therefore, God 
sees fit at times to make known his saints by 
their high gifts and tokens, yet have we no 
right to “ look for” such things as the necessary 
characteristics and accompaniments of sanc- 
tity. If Mr. Wynne will recall to his mind 
Nos. lviii. and lix. of the Lyra Apostolica, 
which are among the compositions headed 
‘“‘ Hidden Saints,” he will know better what 
we mean. 

While we are on the subject of extraordi- 
nary manifestations, we may mention that one 
of not the least interesting accounts contained 
in the book is that of two miraculous cures 
which took place in Paris during the last year, 
a report of which was widely circulated at the 
time among Catholics in this country, but 
which Mr, Allies is, we believe, the first to 
make public in an authenticated form. The 
accounts are well attested, and our author 
himself questioned the chief parties concerned, 
and investigated the circumstances with much 
care and industry. It is fearful to remark the 
manner in which these accounts have been 
received in England, not only by religious 
people generally, but by those who profess to 
believe in the presence of Christ in his Church, 
and the supernatural powers consequent there 
upon.* Itis fearful, not only as shewing how 


* “What is the management and wise dealing which 
the mind of educated society, in this new stage of critical 
power and scientific taste, has met with at the hands of 
the continental Church ? It is evident, at first sight, that 
to such minds the whole department of false miracles, and 
all that is unworthy, monstrous, and ridiculous in the re- 
ceived legends and documents of the Church, must be a 
scandal... . If that scandal has not been lessened, then, 
whatever may be the sin and folly of those minds who 
gave way to ‘it, and, refusing to make the distinction 
between what was vital and what was adventitious in 
the Church system of belief, threw over the whole, an: 
rushed into infidelity, those minds have not received fair 
treatment at the hands of the Church. Something which 
ought to have been done to protect them has not been 
done. But has this been done’ It is no desire to jus- 
tify French or continental infidelity which leads us to say, 
that the Roman Church has most decidedly, in France 
and other countries, neglected this part of her duty. — 
Christian Remembrancer, April 1849, p. 4™0. 

“ The stories of miracles, with their testimonies, which 
Mr. Allies has collected, are strange tales, equalling, if 
not exceeding, the business of the holy coat of Treves. 
The mockery of Parisian scepticism can hardly be won- 
dered at when stories like the following (the miraculous 
cure of a Sceur de la Charité) are put forth as occurring 
in Paris.” —Spectater, March 17, 1*49. = 

The parallelism of thought in these extracts is striking 
and significant. We remember the time when such a 
coincidence of opinion between the High Church organ 
and that of the party which the Spectator i eam 
would hardly have occurred. What are we to understand 
by it? Are we to take the Christian Remembrancer’s 
way of dealing with the miraculous note of the Church, 
as that to which the whole party would subscribe? It 
not, why is that party content to allow its organs to put 
forth such sentiments without a disclaimer? Is there 











little such professed belief will stand the test 
of actual circumstantial facts, but as proving 
what a harvest is preparing for the deceiver of 
souls as soon as he sees that the time is ripe 
i" ° ° ” 
for the display of his “lying wonders,” and 
that men have so utterly lost all belief in 
an invisible world, and in spiritual agencies, 
that once let something plainly supernatural, 
though it be infernal, be wrought before their 
eyes, they will fall down and worship the doer 
of it. Mr. Allies’ remarks on the present 
power of the saints, and the unchristian na- 
ture of the prevalent unbelief in the matter 
of miracles, are as sensible as they are re- 
ligious. 

‘“‘Ifever charity flowed in any human breast, it was 
in his (St. Vincent of Paul). When people scruple at 
admitting some material miracle, such, for instance, as 
that mentioned above, wrought before his shrine, they 
forget that the whole life of this saint was a spiritual 
miracle infinitely more astonishing. It is a simple exer- 
cise of God's creative power attending, it is true, on the 
virtue flowing over from our Saviour to his saints, that 
a malady is removed by the intercession ofa saint, whose 
relics are approached in faith ; but that man’s naturally 
selfish and fallen spirit should become a shrine of self- 
denying, patient, suffering, and conquering love, from 
the baptismal font unto the grave, is a miracle of God’s 
redeeming power, of his election working in union with 
his creature’s will, which does, indeed, awaken the 
greatest astonishment, ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
he that believeth on Me, the works that I do shall he do 
also ; and greater works than these shall he do; because 
I go unto my Father,’ It is said not to the Apostles, 
nor to those on whom they laid their hands, nor to the 
first ages merely, but without limit of time.”’ 


Our readers are aware that Mr. Allies has 
spoken in most severe terms of the negli- 
gences, the unrealities, the deep practical cor- 
ruptions of his Church, and has expressed with 
indignant earnestness the shame and alarm he 
feels at the degradation into which it has 
fallen. We are not Mr. Allies’ apologists, but 
we cannot sufficiently admire the boldness, 
the audacity—for such it will appear to some 
—the honest audacity, with which, in the spirit 
of a true reformer, he has laid bare the evils 
of the communion in which he finds himself, 
and labours to arouse it, as believing it to be 
still a living member of Christ's body, from 
the death-like stupor in which it lies. 

But this is not his sole or his chief merit in 
our eyes. He has not only openly protested 
against the evils in his own communion, but 
he has as openly acknowledged the good he 
has beheld in the actual state and system of 
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the Catholic Church, and this not cautiously 
and exceptionally, but generously and abso. 
lutely. There is an honesty: in confronting 
the real testimony of facts; there is an honesty 
of a still higher kind in avowing the truth, 
not merely in private confidences, but before 
all the world, and at all risks of what such an 
avowal might entail. We cannot say that we 
are sanguine as to the results either of this 
bold avowal or of this strong appeal, even in 
the case of those who might be supposed most 
to sympathise with the object which Mr, Allies 
has at heart. We fear that the generality will 
content themselves with saying that his facts 
against the English Church tell them nothing 
but what they knew before, while they will 
simply ignore, or vaguely throw a doubt upon, 
the facts he has adduced in favour of the 
Church of Rome. There are many who will 
bear to have hard things said of their own 
church if only as hard things are said of the 
“ sister churches.” ‘They love to look up at 
a grand idea, or abroad upon a vast abstrac- 
tion; they will give that idea, that abstraction 
a local habitation in some bygone age, or they 
will incorporate it in some imaginary system 
as yet in the womb of time; but they would 
fain shut their ears and their eyes to the fact 
that all they descant upon and dream about 
are present, living, substantial realities in the 
Catholic Church. They will even take what 
they call the Church of Rome as their model, 
their authority, in such doctrines and practices 
as seem compatible with the opinions they 
have adopted, or the position they have as- 
sumed ; but facts and statements which imply 
the clear, positive, total superiority of that 
Church over their own, they will not for a 
moment admit or listen to. To such Mr 
Allies’ conclusions will be far too absolute and 
decisive to be pleasing. He plainly declares 
that he would raise the Church of England 
to the standard, not ideal but actual, of the 
Church of Rome. The Church of Rome, 
he says in Mr. Marriott’s words, is “ all we 
are trying in vain” to be; “ what. exists with 
us in theory exists there in practice.” “I do 
not wonder,” he says himself, “ at the Roman 
Catholic, who regards the English Church as 
a sheer apostacy, a recoil from all that is con- 
trolling, ennobling, and transcendental in faith, 
to a blank gulf of unbelief.” 

We shall nowselect oneortwo passages, which 
shew how thoroughly this conviction has taken 
possession of his mind, out of numerous others 
of the same kind, so striking as to remain on 
the reader's recollection as the characteristies 
of the book. How beautifully and how power 
fully has he symbolised in the following elo 
quent description the deep and thrilling em 
tion with which one who has entered for the 
first time, not the material, but the living 
spiritual temple, beholds the glorious realities 
that surround him! Would that he too co 
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behold with the eye of faith what in imagina- 
tion he so well conceives, and in words so 
truthfully depicts. It is marvellous—it strikes 
us with a kind of terror—to see how the mind 
can be possessed and penetrated with the sense 
of a supernatural Presence, and yet the man 
refuse his homage and submission. It is St. 
Mark’s at Venice that elicits this burst of re- 
ligious feeling. 

** Italian churches are as unlike ours as two things 
called by the same name can well be. They are full of 
marbles on floor and walls, paintings, gildings, shrines, 
images, tapers, perpetual services, and seldom wanting 
at least in some worshippers. St. Mark much exceeds 
my expectation. It has five domes covered with mosaic 
and figures in rich gilding, columns of finest marble, 
bronzes, multitudes of precious objects, but with a so- 
lemnity far beyond all these, which makes one feel that 
one is in a temple, a place of worship, of bowing down 
to the Infinite, not of addressing man himself through a 
part of him which has shared in his general fall—the un- 
derstanding. This, I think, is the main difference be- 
tween Catholic and uncatholic churches. Then, again, 
that vision of the Blessed Virgin and Child, so often re- 
peated, and under so many different phases, is inexpres- 
sibly consoling. It really seems to me that the more 
men dwell upon the Incarnation, the more they will 
associate the Blessed Virgin with our Lord, and the 
saints with Him and with her; they will not analyse and 
divide, but rather always seem to be touching the skirts 
of his robe of glory, in every one of those who have 
suffered and conquered in his name; and most of all in 
the Mother, who was and is so unspeakably near to 
Him. Thus the Protestant sees in her ‘ a dead woman 
worshipped ;” the Catholic, the mother of all Chris- 
tians : the Protestant sees in the saints ‘ deified sinners ;’ 
the Catholic, living members of his body, in whom his 
virtue now dwells without let of human corruption.”’ 


It is a great satisfaction to us to observe 
the evident progress which Mr. Allies has 
made in his perception and embrace of Ca- 
tholic doctrine during the period comprised 
within the dates of his Journal. On no sub- 
ject is this progress more conspicuous than on 
that of devotion to the Blessed Virgin. What 
in 1845 was a difficulty, if not an offence, be- 
comes in 1848 a sweet and cherished senti- 
ment. It is more than a cold, grudging ac- 
knowledgment that a certain amount of honour 
is due to the Mother of our Lord; it is more 
than an wsthetic view of the loveliness and 
attractiveness of so beautiful a devotion ; it is 
more than a conviction of its lawfulness as 
authorised in the Roman Church ; it isa strong 
perception and a hearty confession of its inti- 
mate and vital association with that mystery 
of mysteries, which is the soul and substance 
of the Christian’s faith—the adorable Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God. This is to our minds 
by far the most hopeful change in Mr. Allies’ 
feelings. We would fain take it as an indica- 
tion of the drawing of the heart towards our 
Blessed Lord in his mystical body and in the 
sacrament of his love, and, as we trust, a har- 
binger of that grace divine which Mary ob- 
tains for those who really love and honour her 
for her Son’s sake. 

The idea contained in the preceding extract 
is further developed a few pages on. 
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** Certainly the key-note of all the Roman services is, 
‘The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.’ The 
presence of the Incarnation broods like a spirit over all : 
gives meaning to every genuflection at the altar; life to 
every hymn ; harmony to that wonderful array of saints, 
with the Virgin Mother at their head, who intercede 
with the most Holy Trinity, and join their praises with 
the angelic hosts, and the voices of feeble men suffering 
the conflict of the flesh. Around the Incarnation drawn 
out, applied to daily life, brought before the eye and the 
heart, enfolding the penitent at the confessional, exalt- 
ing the priest at the altar, the whole worship revolves ; 
children unconsciously live on it; mothers, through it, 
look on their children, till maternal love becomes itself 
deeper, warmer, and holier. Through it and by it the 
priest bears his life of toil and self-denial so easily, that 
charity seems like the breath by which he lives, What 
is the secret of this? Itis that daily approach in the 
morning to the Most Holy One; that daily reception 
of Him, which deifies flesh and blood. 

‘* Such has been the impression of to-day’s worship ; 
it was devotion indeed; that is, the ascending of the 
heart to its own Lord: not a perpetual effort to work on 
the understanding, but the lifting of the higher power, 
the spirit in man, by which all are equal, to God. This 
begins with the holy Sacrifice in the morning, and ends 
with the exhibition of that same tremendous Sacrifice, 
the Incarnation of Love, in the evening. ‘ The Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us,’ is the first and 
last: He comes amid a cloud of his saints: they are 
powerful because they are his: their works are mighty 
because He works in them: their supplications prevail 
because they, being flesh and blood, have become par- 
takers of the Word made flesh. She, most of all, whose 
most pure substance He took to make his own for ever : 
so that what came of her is joined in hypostatic union 
with God, and is God. Thus seen, the communion of 
saints is a real thing, embracing our daily life at a thou- 
sand points, the extension and drawing out of the In- 
carnation, understood by it, and in it. To those who 
do not realise that tremendous Presence at the altar, the 
saints are so many sinful men and women made gods 
and goddesses, and those who reverence them idolators. 
How much do people lose by such a misconception ; 
how utterly do they fail to perceive the length and depth 
and breadth and height of the truth: they halve and 
quarter the Incarnation, and boast that they alone un- 
derstand it. These multiplied prayers and hymus seem 
to them a form, the bowing of the body a mockery, for 
they discern not Him who walks amid the golden can- 
dlesticks—it is emptiness to them, for He is not there.’’ 


We annex the following as a suitable pen- 
dant. Mr. Allies is in conversation with Lady 
, a Protestant, who had declared that, 
though “she could not refuse her belief to the 
efficacy” of ‘prayer addressed through the 
Blessed Virgin to God,” “yet her whole mind 
revolted from addressing an invocation’ to 
her. 


“ To Protestants,’’ she observed, ‘‘ the Blessed Virgin 
was a merely historical being, having no present exist- 
ence; they did not mean to dishonour her, but they 
simply never thought about her. I said it appeared to 
me that the Intercession of the Saints for the Church 
on earth and its particular members could not but be an 
essential part of the Communion of Saints, and this 
being once granted, the pre-eminent position of the 
Blessed Virgin accounted for the effects wrought by her 
intercession ; that those who had carried her power to 
the highest, yet made it a simply intercessory power. 
‘ Monstra te esse matrem’ was the highest exhibition of 
her authority. When the mind comes to reflect upon 
her, and the position she holds, so unapproachable by 
any other creature, it can hardly fail to come to these 
results. The greater tenderness and devotion of spirit 
discernible among Roman Catholics must be on account 
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of their so vividly realising the Communion of Saints, 

and this specially in the case of the Blessed Virgin. 
How can one who really believes this re- 

wain a member and a minister of a Church 


that, to say the least, teaches its children | 


« never to think about her,” and ignores, and 
therefore practically denies, “ an essential part 
of the Communion of Saints 7” 

‘The most remarkable as well as the most 
effective portion of the work is the “ Conclu- 
sion,” in which the author sums up with great 
power the impressions and convictions which 
the Catholic Church as a whole has wrought 
in his mind. The knowledge he has gained 
of the inward life of the Church is certainly 
not slight; and he writes with all the earnest- 
ness of one who feels the practical importance 
of what he has seen, and the duty incumbent 
upon him of communicating to others the re- 
sults of his observation. Still we cannot say 
that we think he has gained any clear insight 
into what really constitutes the source and 
strength of that life. Strong as are his im- 
pressions, and forcibly as he expresses them, 
they are still impressions—a series of mental 
sensations and reflections upon them, rather 
than a perception of the truth itself, and the 
thoughts that naturally flow therefrom. But 
it is necessary we should explain more fully 
what we mean. 

In our former article we entered at some 
length upon the error of supposing that the 
Catholicity of the Anglican Church is demon- 
strable from the fact of its having retained 
certain Catholic formularies, e.g. the authori- 
tative form of absolution in the Service of the 
Sick; as though it mattered to the soul that 
departed last night to receive the reward of 
its deeds done in the body, that in the Angli- 
can Book of Common Prayer there lay dor- 





mant a form of words, to which, as representing | 


a sacramental rite, which (to use Mr. Allies’ 
words) is “the great chain that holds together 
the whole Christian life,” there was attached 
a power by which his sins might have been 
forgiven. This error is akin to that of sup- 
posing that the holding no other idea of the 
Chureh than was held by the Nicene Fathers 
—and what is thought to be also the present 
Roman idea—is sufficient to constitute an 


orthodox faith; while at the same time it is _ to be present to his mind, as the one abiding 


believed that that idea is not actually exhi- 
bited and realised in the Church of the pre- 
sent time. This is what we characterised as 
holding doctrines and letting go the realities 
represented by those doctrines ; and a similar 
obscureness of vision and want of grasp we 
seem to sce in Mr. Allies’ view of all the creat 
Christian mysteries, especially that which he 
~~ styles ‘the centre and life of the whole.” 
ring #4 perusal of the worky even while 

é and freshness of first impressions 
naturally precluded any thing of a critical 
spirit, we could not help observing, that in 


his most explicitly Catholic passages, the most 
elaborate and the most strikingly beautiful of 
any in the book, he speaks rather of the doc. 
trines which a Catholic holds than of the reali- 
ties in which he believes. It may seem inyj- 
dious in us to point attention to this defect, 
considering the testimony which Mr. Allies 
has so nobly volunteered to the Catholic sys. 
tem, both doctrinal and practical; but the 
part we have chosen is not that of ordina 
reviewers; we have taken our stand on higher 
ground, and our aim extends beyond the 
merely literary and critical. We feel that we 
are holding an earnest conference with earnest 
men, who are willing both to speak and to 
hear the truth. 

In the whole passage, then, to which we 
refer, we cannot help thinking that where Mr. 
Allies repeats the words “doctrine,” “dogma,” 
&e., the Catholic would have spoken of the 
mystery itself, or have used expressions which 
shewed that what he had before his mind was 
an objective reality, independent of individual 
belief or non-belief. We are not disposed to 
be hypercritical; but Mr. Allies writes as if 
he thought that what produced such super- 
natural moral effects upon the mind and life 
of a Catholic was not the Real Presence Itself, 
and his faith in Its reality, and his meditations 
upon and before It, but “the dogma of the 
Real Presence,” and his thoughts and reflee- 
tions upon that dogma. Of course, as Catho- 
lies, we believe that Mr. Allies, by the very 
fault of his position, cannot realise the great 
Christian mysteries as is the blessed privilege 
of those who are partakers therein; but our 
impression would be that he does not even 
intellectually discern, at least not habitually 
and distinctly, the difference between the one 
act of the mind and the other. 

We think that we can trace this inadequacy 


_ of thought and expression, this constant re- 


currence to doctrines and dogmas, to their 


| first cause. That cause we believe to be this: 


that Mr. Allies really, though unconsciously, 
considers that what constitutes the whole dif- 
ference between Catholicism and Protestant 
ism is the holding or not holding certain doc- 


| trines, which difference shews itself in certail 


| 


mental and practical results. It never seems 


engrossing thought, that the real paramount 
difference consists in the possessing or not 
possessing certain ineffable mysteries. And 
this is why he does not see or feel what it's 
that makes his own Church so unlike the Ca- 
tholic ; this is why he is so unable to face the 
question really at issue. It is true he may 
say that while he holds his Church to be “4 
branch of the Church of Christ,” he must, 
to say, take for granted that it really possesses 
the same Adorable Presence and the same 
supernatural powers. Yet this would be © 
us by no means a satisfactory reply, as it does 
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not serve to explain either the language he 
uses, or the general current of his thoughts. 
For supposing his Church to be what he thinks 
it to be, and taking his own account of its 
practical belief and teaching on these sub- 
jects to be the true one, surely the natural 
feeling of a Catholic mind would be that of 
horror at the dreadful profanation of the tre- 
mendous Mystery at the hands of so faithless 
a body, and its blasphemous denial and dis- 
belief of the powers committed to its trust. 
But this is not Mr. Allies’ feeling, nor does 
any expression he uses evince its existence, 
What he does feel, and does express, is a re- 
proachful regret that his Church neglects to 
teach certain doctrines contained in its for- 
mularies, the practical effects of which he 
witnesses in the Catholic Church. 

We may instance the very first sentence of 
that part of the work on which we are com- 
menting. After remarking that “ there are 
certain doctrines in the Roman Catholic 
Church” (meaning thereby, among others, 
that of the Real Presence) “ which are brought 
into such prominence in practice, and are in 
their own nature so very powerful, that they 
make that faith appear, in its actual exercise, 
quite another thing from the faith prevailing 
among ourselves” (English Churchmen), he 
adds—not that the “ English Church” actually 
possesses the awful realities represented by 
these doctrines, a practical belief in which has 
such beneficial effects, but that thereis “ no 
essential difference between the truemind* of 
the English and that of the Roman Church,” 
which true mind he thinks “ forms the basis of 
the Prayer Book,” though he doubts “ whether 
the true 7é0; of the English Church will ever 
prevail actually within her, cast out the Puri- 
tan virus, and collect and animate the whole 
body of Catholic truth which her formularies 
contain.” And so throughout it is as if Ca- 
tholic truths were only dogmas, and the great 
mysteries of the faith, even the greatest and the 
most sacred, had their residence in the letter 
of certain formularies, awaiting, as it were, a 


practical belief to call them into life and ex- | 


ercise. Instead of the Church, the mystical 
body of Christ, and his sacramental Presence 
therein, the prevailing, ever-recurring idea in 
Mr. Allies’ mind is that of the “ formularies” 
and the “dogma” representing and teaching 
that Presence. 


‘England has banished the dogma of the Real Pre- 
sence, not indeed from her theory, but still from being 
that vital and pervading practical truth which should 
auimate and reward the labours of every day, and turn 
into consolation all the sorrows of humanity. Oh, 
that the Spirit of God might breathe the life of every 
day’s practical action into those ancient Catholic for- 
mularies which are at present a reproach to our de- 


"7 


generacy ! 


This is not the language of one who be- 


* The italics are the author’s. 
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lieves that the sacred Presence of his God 
and Saviour is really possessed, but practically 
ignored and denied, by his Church. If Mr. 
Allies did indeed, as he thinks, share our faith, 
and believe his Church to possess this sacred 
Presence, would he not rather have exclaimed, 
“ Oh, that the Spirit of God would breathe the 
life of faith and love into the hearts of our 
people, that they might acknowledge and adore 
that ineffable Presence, which, descending 
upon our altars, reproaches us for our sacri- 
lege and unbelief!” Either, then, the mys- 
tery of which he speaks is to him a dogma, 
and nothing more, or he fails to protest against 
what he ought to feel to be the real, the ap- 
palling evil. He attaches himself to a mere 
collateral consequence, the loss of certain 
moral effects, while the Catholic would think 
first, and above all, of the dishonour done to 
his Sovereign Lord. How different is the 
language which the Church puts into the 
mouth of her children, whom she would have 
daily, if possible, prostrate themselves before 
their adorable Lord, and offer Him their whole 
hearts and souls, all they are and all they have, 
in union with his own beloved Mother and 
all the Saints, in an act of reparation for the 
neglects, and blasphemies, and outrages com- 
mitted against Him in the Sacrament of ‘iis 
love! We do not expect to convince Mr. 
Allies of the justice of our strictures, though 
we would offer them, in all charity, to his 
serious consideration, in the hope that he may 
be led to test his belief in this matter. We 
are not finding fault with him for his want of 
faith in that great mystery to which we have 
especially alluded, knowing, as we do, that it 
is not possessed, as he would fain persuade 
himself it is possessed, by the communion to 
which he belongs, and in which he ministers. 
All that we would wish him at present to see 
is, that his belief, whatever it be, is something 
quite different in kind from the faith of a Ca- 
tholic. Until he is himself a Catholic indeed, 
we are convinced he will be unable to realise 
the difference between holding a dogma and 
believing in a reality, however he may intel- 
lectually conceive the difference, and may in 
terms acknowledge and maintain it. But once 
let him stand at the high point of view at 
which, by God’s mercy, it is our blessedness 
to stand, and he will wonder at his own former 
conceptions, and the words in which he ex- 
pressed them, so weak and inadequate will 
they appear when his eyes behold the actual 
objects of divine faith, instead of the dim and 
confused shadows of them that now float be- 
fore his mind. 

If our account of the matter be the true 
one, it will explain why Mr. Allies does not 
“ understand (p. $43) how in country parishes, 
where there is no music, interest can be kept 
up in the services,” even in the very “ Sacri- 
fice of the Mass” itself, as “recited in a tongue” 
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which the people “ understand not ;” and why 
he thinks he “should feel more than” he “ can 
express” the silence that reigns during “ the 
whole canon of the Mass,” and his inability 
to distinguish any words in a “ Missa cantata.” 
The holy Sacrifice of the Mass is to him more 
an idea—something that has a great meaning 
attached to it-—-than a great and awful reality. 
He desires that the outward effect should cor- 
respond with this great idea, and is disap- 
pointed when it fails of doing so. It is na- 
tural, therefore, that his mind thus having a 
tendency to consider the Mass more as the 
representation of a mystery than the mystery 
itself, more as an impressive narrative than a 
real transaction in progress before his eyes, 
should be disposed inordinately to regret the 
absence of such adventitious aids as music 
and audible words afford. The whole action 
of the Mass is not as objective to his mind as 
in imagination he conceives; it is objective 
rather in idea than in fact. He is not so much 
kneeling at the foot of Calvary as contem- 
plating a picture of it. 

Akin to this is his view (pp. 125, 6) of the 
comparative merits of “one daily celebration, 
at which all who are disposed, especially clergy, 
should assist,’ and “a succession’”’ of Masses 
“from dawn till noon.” Ifthe former is pleas- 
ing to his imagination, of the latter he says 
that it “sets forth a continual worship.” It 
never seems to occur to him that a far higher 
object than the mere “ setting forth” of an 
idea is involved in this practice of the Church. 
It never seems to enter within the scope of his 
thoughts that this one imposing celebration 
could be accomplished only by precluding 
hundreds of souls from the inestimable benefit 
of assisting daily at the Adorable Sacrifice, 
and that the end the Church has in view is 
not to content the imagination by the sym- 
bolisation of an idea, but to honour her Lord, 
and to sanctify and save the great body of her 
children. These are the objects she is intent 
upon, but of these Mr. Allies appears entirely 
to lose sight. It never seems to occur to him 
that the holy Sacrifice of the Mass is the 
highest and most excellent homage that can 
possibly be offered to Almighty God, since it 
is nothing less than the offering of his beloved 
Son, and that its infinite merits extend to all 
the members of the Church, living and dead. 
Can he in any degree realise that every Mass 
that is offered is an actual source of untold 
blessings to the whole mystical body of Christ, 
knit together in the Communion of Saints ? 
He cannot, or he would never « prefer,” as 
he says he does, the single celebration. How 
striking it is to see him again stopping short 
- te idea, instead of going on to the rea- 

tty" Why does he talk of the more frequent 
gerd “ setting forth a continual wor- 
“<< et him but substitute for this the 

ject of the Church, that of offering 
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a continual worship, and he will see no dif. 
ficulty in determining which is the better 
* mode.” 

In the whole description in which the ob. 
servations we have noticed are introduced, 
there is, to our minds, something too much of 
dressing up an idea, and blending and iden. 
tifying the pictorial and the effective with the 
objects and realities of worship. There is a 
want of depth and solidity in it. We are 
most ready, however, to own that Mr. Allies 
constantly uses language—the very p 
we have quoted furnish instances of it—which, 
taken by itself, would imply a far truer and 
deeper view; nor would we for a moment 
doubt that such view does frequently flash 
before his mind; and we may, therefore, seem 
to be unjust towards him. But this is the 
very point to which we wish to attract his 
attention—that nothing is really, deeply, and 
vitally held which is constantly sliding out of 
the mind, and giving place to another order of 
ideas; as if it had to constrain itself to the 
posture of acting upon a certain hypothetical 
belief, not as if that belief were habitually 
present to it, as a simple reality to be conten- 
plated and acted upon naturally. The want 
of such simple realisation we do not mention 
(as we said before) in the way of reproach, 
but in the hopes of making it evident to him 
that, if he would truly hold, and have an actual 
belief in, what he intellectually conceives, and 
often vividly expresses, he must pass from the 
land of imagination and ideas to the region of 
faith and realities.* He cannot, while he re- 
mains where he is, do more than receive im- 
pressions and reason upon them. 

The concluding sentences of the first pas- 
sage on which we have been commenting are 
too curious to be passed by sub silentio. After 
declaring, with his usual candour and good 
faith, that to say “that the Roman Church 
aims at making her services a mere spectacle, 
or mainly a spectacle,” because she retains the 


* One obvious danger attendant upon such an artif- 
cial state of mind is, that words become divorced from 
their true meaning, and, no longer representing thetr 
corresponding realities, utterly fail of producing ne 
fect upon the mind. The clearest reasonings and plaln- 
est statements fall powerless on the ear. The very 
avenue by which true ideas might find access to 
mind is blocked up or intercepted. It seems to 
what it is already conversant with, and can accept wih 
out difficulty. Even when the intellect is aware St 
statements tell argumentativel ainst it, and can OF 
nothing in sale, poh being “4 the habit of practicalls 
emptying them of their meaning, they come upon it W 
the tedium of oft-repeated truisms. Having lost bere 
novelty, they have lost their force. When a man is able 
to say that he has heard such an argument often before, 
it seems all one to him with the being in possession 
Some satisfactory reply. If you have nothing new and 
striking to urge, he puts your arguments aside, > 
serts that they do not touch his position. Any one ae 
remark a close analogy with this in morals. A man who 
is in the habit of violating the known laws of morality 
remains completely uninfluenced by motives, the cogenty 
of which he does not attempt to contest, but which’ 
him not, because he has known them so long Wi 
acting upon them, 
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use of the Latin tongue, is “an infamous ca- | 
lumny,” he says: 


**Sure I am that if the Anglo-German race be ever 
restored to the communion of the Latin Church, as I 
fervently pray that mercy may be reserved for them by 
God, this custom as regards them must be changed. It 
is a matter of discipline, merely, of course; or, what- 
ever I might be tempted to think of it, I should not so 
speak,’’ 


These are strange words from one who can 
complacently criticise the whole authoritative 
practice of the Church, and calmly remain 
under her most awful anathemas against all 
who wilfully excommunicate themselves from 
her pale! We confess we cannot understand 
the state of mind which such language indi- 
cates. It is an idiosynerasy which baffles our 
powers of analysis. 

We shall not be doing justice to Mr. Allies 
unless we make one extract from this portion 
of the volume. The following train of thought 
is as true as it is eloquently expressed : 


‘The English Prayer-book says of every individual 
priest, ‘ whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven ; 
and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained.’ 
Here is the whole Catholic doctrine stated. Now this 
the Roman Church not only says, but acts upon. And 
its strength lies, accordingly, not in any thing that 
meets the eye, gorgeous cope, or chasuble, or proces- 
sion, or majestic ceremonies symbolising awful doctrines ; 
not in any thing that meets the ear, whether chanted 
psalm, or litany, or sermon touching the feelings or 
subduing the understanding ; though all these it has, its 
strength lies deeper in the hidden tribunal of conscience. 
The good Christian is not he who attends mass or ser- 
mon, but he who keeps his conscience clean from the 
attacks of sin, who, overtaken in a fault, has straightway 
indignation upon himself, and submits himself to the 
discipline which Christ has appointed for restoring him. 
The efficacy of the pastor must entirely depend on the 
knowledge of his people’s state, and his power to cor- 
rect their sins, and to guide them in their penitence. 
How he can possibly have this knowledge, or power, or 
guide them at all without special confession, I see not : 
nor how he can ever exercise the power conveyed to him 
at his ordination, and lodged by Christ in his Church 
for ever. This is the true bond between the pastor and 
his flock: the true maintainer of discipline, and instru- 
ment of restoration. Accordingly, in Catholic coun- 
tries, we see the priest truly respected, cherished, and 
obeyed by his flock, however much he may earn the dis- 
like and suspicion of the worldly and unconverted : in 
Protestant countries we see the pastoral office a nonen- 
tity ; the shepherd of his flock is virtually a preacher of 
sermons. He knows the plague is ravaging them, but 
they will not bear the touch of his hand: he must see 
them perish one by one, but they will not let him help 
them: when mortification has begun, then he is called 
in to witness a hopeless dissolution, or to speak peace, 

, where there is no peace. 

‘* The dogma of the Incarnation and the Real Pre- 
sence has again the closest affinity with that of the Priest- 
hood. Christ is present in his Church, for the priest 
in the tribunal of penitence is as God himself. How 
vain, how worse than blasphemous, would be the attempt 
to absolve from sin,—surely the maddest infringement 
of Divine power which mortal ever imagined,—had not 
He, the partner of our flesh and blood, said, ‘ Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost: whosesoever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them, and whosesoever sins ye retain, they 
are retained :’ and ‘ Lo, I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world.’”’ e ° bd 

‘‘ Thus the perpetual recurrence to the doctrine of the 
Real Presence, the prominence given to the interces- 
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sion of Saints, especially of the Blessed Virgin, and the 
real putting forth of apostolic power in the tribunal of 
penitence, are striking features in the Roman commu- 
nion. By these she proves that she has living power 
as a portion of Christ's Church, by living upon and deal- 
ing with the most awful powers: as she holds the true 
doctrine, ‘ Believe that this is so, because I say it, and I 
say it because it has come to me from Christ through 
his Apostles,’ so she exhibits the convincing proof of 
her mission : ‘ Believe that I am the Church, for behold 
me exercising the supernatural powers of the Church.’ 
This is that inward proof which convinces, which is no- 
thing technical, merely intellectual, or matter of argu- 
ment, but like St. Augustine’s ‘Securé judicat orbis 
terrarum,’—‘ A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid.’’’ 


Striking as this testimony is, we cannot let 
it pass without comment. The whole passage 
is a singular example of the vividness with 
which the writer perceives facts, and his in- 
ability to read their meaning. He sees that 
“ the Roman Church not only says but acts ;”’ 
deals with what she holds as with a reality, 
and “exhibits the convincing proof of her 
mission” by openly “ exercising” her “ super- 
natural powers ;” that she demonstrates that 
Christ is with her by daring to do that which 
without his command and presence would be 
“ worse than blasphemous.” But seeing all 
this, how is it that he does not see the con- 
verse? How is it that, beholding in such a 
course of action the most convincing proof of 
the presence of a power divine, from which 
it springs, he does not behold in the absence 
of such action an equally convincing proof of 
the absence of that power? And again, what 
difficulty need he have in explaining the fact 
that while “ in Catholic countries”—or rather 
as we should say, among Catholics every where 
—* the priest is truly respected, cherished, and 
obeyed, by his flock,* in Protestant countries” 
—and, as all along he declares, in his own 
church—* the pastoral office” is “a non- 
entity,” and “the shepherd of the flock vir- 
tually” but “a preacher of sermons?” Why 
will they “not bear the touch of his hand ?” 
Why must he “see them perish one by one ?” 
Why will they “ not let him help them?” 
The answer is found in our Lord’s most solemn 
words: “ Amen, Amen, I say to you: He 
that entereth not by the door into the sheep- 
fold, but climbeth up another way, the same 
is a thief and a robber. But he that entereth 
in by the door is the shepherd of the sheep: 
and the sheep follow him, because they know 
his voice. But a stranger they follow not, 
but fly from him, because they know not the 
voice of strangers.” 

Before we conclude our remarks we must 
take some further notice of a passage upon 
which we commented in our former number. 
It occurs in that account of a conversation 
with F. Lacordaire, which on several grounds 
is deserving of particular attention. 


‘“‘ The question was, whether I was forced to become 
a Roman Catholic; to deny all my past life; supposing 


* The italics are the author’s, 
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that we had the succession, and formularies which con- 
veyed the episcopate and priesthood,—whether T should 
be forced to affirm that the grace of the Sacraments was 
intercepted by the sin of schism or heresy. We saw and 
deplored the division of the Church ; but might not such 
a state of things be allowed, as in the great Western 
schism the Church was, as a fact, divided for forty years ; 
might it not, then, be for 300 years ?”’ 


We have before remarked upon the extreme 
unsatisfactoriness of such a posture of mind 
as this language appears to evince; it is the 
theological sentiment which most perplexes us. 
Mr. Allies seems to be at variance with him- 
self in his recorded opinions. In his former 
controversial work (second edition, p. 6) he ex- 
pressed himself thus: “The question of schism 
is a question of salvation.” Applying St. 
Cyprian’s words, he said (p. 8): ‘ Inexpiable 
and heavy is the sin of discord, and is purged 
by no suffering.” And again he declared: 
“ Could we prove that the Church of England 
is clear both of enunciating heresy in her for- 
mularies, and of allowing it within her pale, 
it would in no respect answer this charge of 
schism against her, except so far as the a 
priort presumption that she who is clear of 
the one would be clear of the other also.” 
This solemn language, and especially the lat- 
ter sentence, seem in direct contradiction with 
the extract we have give above. He now 
makes a question of that which before he un- 
hesitatingly asserted. ‘The passage may be 
faultily worded, but as it stands it certainly 
conveys a meaning the very contrary of that 
which he before expressed. For, it should be 
observed, it is not that he denies ihe fact of 
his Church being in schism, on the ground 
of its having “ the succession and formularies 
which convey the episcopate and priesthood,” 
and therefore also the “grace of the Sacra- 
ments,” but he questions the doctrine, or prin- 
ciple, that the “sin of schism” intercepts the 
grace of the sacraments in cases where there 
are “the succession, and formularies which 
convey the episcopate and priesthood.” We 
have laboured to extract another, and a more 
orthodox, meaning from his words, but in vain. 
Mr. Allies does seem to question what be- 
fore he declared to be the “ fatal” cffects of 
schism. 

It may be, however, nothing more than the 
usual confusion of thought into which Angli- 
cans are always falling, and which has been 
often proved against them, especially of late, 
and against Mr. Allies among the rest. What 
rte iF naa ig ye Is it spardinon 
“Thee her a 4 4 tvision vd the Church? 
thing and uaa anc han nee oe 
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the whole Catholic Church occasionally falls: 
There was a schism, he says, of forty years; 
why may there not be a schism of three hun. 
dred years? Does he mean that during these 
forty years the siz of schism was committed, 
or merely that the misfortune of schism was 
incurred? Does he mean that the Church of 
England is in schism; and if so, does he give 
up his former solemn words about the sin and 
peril of such a state? or does he mean that 
the whole Church is divided, 7.e. is in that 
sort of schism which is a misfortune, not a 
sin? 

Leaving these queries for his consideration, 
we will answer his question as he puts it. Jf 
in the great Western schism the Church was 
divided for forty years, may it not be for 
three hundred years? Most certainly ;—for 
three thousand years—to the end oftime—from 
the beginning to the end—from the moment 
that Christ said to Peter, “ On this rock I will 
build my Church,” to the moment when the 
angel shall declare, “ Time is no longer;’— 
schism may be the normal state of the Church, 
and no sin, no disadvantage whatsoever. But 
what if the Church never was divided ? What 
if the gates of hell have not prevailed against 
her, and the words of the Nicene faith are 
literally as true at this day as they were in 
the fourth century? What if for the said 
forty years of the great Western schism the 
Church was still one visible body? Mr. Allies 
does not see that Catholics do not grant him 
his major premise. ‘The Church was not 
divided, and never can be divided. There 
never was and never can be but one visible 
Church. This is the simple Catholic doctrine. 
They who communicated with an anti-pope, 
knowing no better, were in material schism, 
they who did know better were in formal 
schism. The idea that the Church was divided 
or included both parties, is never so much as 
hinted at in the annals of those times, and has 
never been entertained by the favourers of 
either side, either then or since. On the 
effects, and what we may call the phenomena 
of schism, we must let Father Lacordaire speak 
for himself. We will not dilute into weaker 
language his forcible and pregnant words, 80 
faithfully rendered by our author. 

‘‘ Every branch that is severed from a tree does not 
immediately die, it may sometimes be planted afresh, 
and take root beside the parent trunk ; it may even bear 
leaves and some fruit, but that will not be unity. The 
Greeks have a vast deal incommon with us, Supposig 
that the question of the Procession could be resolved by 
explanations on their part, there would only remain 
authority of the Roman See to be admitted by them 
You, again, have retained much more than the Lutherans 
and Calvinists. What you have of good is ours, is “ 
tholic. If persons among you believe in God, believe 
the Redemption, lead a holy life, bring forth good works, 
I do not deny that all this is Catholic in them; if 
are ignorant as to the sin of schism or heresy, this, 
is good in them, may be sufficient for their salva 


tion, When I hear persons saying there is this or * 
good in Protestants, I always admit it; 1 say this ** 
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portion of the truth they have carried away from us; 
they have a certain root, and yet they are not joined to 
the tree. Why, Mahomet himself carried away much 
truth from the Catholic faith ; and though he mixed and 
adulterated this, Mahometanism lives still by those re- 
mains of truth. So it is with those who have separated 
from the Church ; the full life remains in her ; unity is 
in her alone: portions of the truth, portions of life, may 
exist in other bodies; may suffice for the salvation of 
those who, by no fault oftheir own, and with no con- 
sciousness of their own, are in those bodies; but she 
alone has the full truth, she alone is one. Whether you 
can exist with safety out of her depends on the degree 
of your personal knowledge.”’ 


It is marvellous to sce how perfectly Mr. 
Allies understands these words, for he has 
evidently reported them with the greatest ac- 
curacy, yet fails to perceive or to feel their 
application to himself, or to his own position. 

Another expression calls for remark. Mr. 
Allies speaks of being “forced to deny” his 
* past life,” and that in a manner which seems 
as if he felt it was asking too much of him 
to take any step which involved such a con- 
sequence. Yet surely he cannot mean that 
every thing is not to be submitted to when 
God’s truth is concerned. He cannot mean 
that salvation is not worth any self-renuncia- 
tion, however revolting; any sacrifice, how- 
ever humiliating. God’s truth is absolute, 
and must be obeyed at all cost. If, therefore, 
it be that his life, such as he understands it, is 
opposed to that truth, it 2s to be denied, freely 
and without reserve. A soul that brought 
down the Only-begotten from heaven, and 
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has been redeemed by his blood, is worth | 


saving, and must be saved at any price. If 
he be indeed not within the fold of Christ’s 
flock, truth demands that he should deny that 
he is. If he possess not the grace of the 
sacraments, truth demands that he should at 
once and for ever deny the possession. Mr. 
Allies, we are sure, will not dispute this posi- 
tion. In his former work he says that a con- 
sciousness of schism must “impel a man to 
the most painful sacrifices,” even to that of 
“beginning life again in the middle of his 
days.” Painful, therefore, as it must natur- 
ally be to contemplate such a case as his own, 
we cannot see how he can consider the de- 


mand, taken at its highest, to be any thing | 
tion, or indeed to declare any thing with re- 


abhorrent to his religious feelings. How 
would he himself represent the claims of the 
Church to a Presbyterian or a Baptist, a Lu- 
theran or an Irvingite? Would he not bid 
them cast to the winds their previous pre- 
tensions, how great soever they might have 


been? Would he not tell them they must | 


humble themselves to the level of the low- 
liest, and stoop as little children to receive 
upon their necks the saving yoke of Christ, 


which exalts while it abases? He can have | 


no sympathy, therefore, with a reluctance to 


embrace all the consequences of submission, | 


supposing submission to be due. If the Church 
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it be indeed that power of which the Lord of 
heaven and earth declared that whosoever re- 
sisteth it resisteth Him—what less can a man 
owe it than an unconditional surrender? The 
minutest portion of truth is absolute, rigid, 
immutable; it confronts him with its eternal 
requirements, quite irrespective of any renun- 
ciation, self-condemnation, or sacrifice which 
its admission involves. No parleying, no ca- 
pitulating, no stickling for terms is admissible, 
when God calls for submission, or the Saviour 
of men invites to salvation. 

The question, therefore, is not what he, Mr. 
Allies, or any one else, is forced to accept, or 
may be dispensed from acknowledging. The 
real and the only question is, Where is the 
truth? What is God's will? This question 
once solved, nought remains but to obey. 
Here at least we must have Mr. Allies on our 
side; but what, then, means the question he 
proposes, and the tone in which it is put? 
Perhaps, though he does not object to the 
principle of the demand, and is willing to ad- 
mit it, granting the claim of the Church to be 
true, yet he feels that, as a matter of fact, he 
could not, whatever the amount of his con- 
victions on the general question, deny the 
communion in which he has hitherto lived to 
be possessed of valid sacraments, or renounce 
his own ministerial character, even allowing 
it to have been schismatically bestowed. This 
we can understand. The feeling is only na- 
tural. But let him remember that the act of 
submitting to the Church does not necessarily 
involve any such denial or explicit renuncia- 
tion. He would not be called upon to express 
any opinion on the degree or amount of sacra- 
mental grace residing in Anglican ordinances, 
To submit to the Church, and embrace her 
faith, are positive, rather than negative acts. 
Fixed and determined as is the mind of the 
Church with respect to the ecclesiastical state 
of the Anglican communion, and clearly as 
in practice she disowns all validity in Angli- 
can orders—as clearly, indeed, as she admits it 
in the case of the schismatical Churches of the 
East—yet has she put forth no formal authori- 
tative judgment; neither, therefore, is a con- 
vert called upon to subscribe any such abjura- 


spect to his “past life,” except what passes 
in the secret tribunal of penance. He finds 
himself excommunicated—whether by his own 
fault or not is not the question, so far at least 
as the open formal act is concerned—from the 
pale of Christ’s Church, and he abandons his 
schism, renounces his heresy, makes his con- 
fession of faith, and promises “true obedience 
to the Bishop of Rome, successor to St. Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus 
Christ.” 

We have spoken of what is actually re- 
quired by the Church in the act of submis- 


of Rome be indeed the Catholic Church—if | sion, and not of the convictions which, by a 
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moral necessity, accompany or follow that act. 
But we can most earnestly assure Mr. Allies, 
that once let him make that act of submission, 
in a spirit of faith and humble childlike obe- 
dience, and it will not be long ere his mind 
is relieved from all doubts as to the validity 
of Anglican orders and sacraments. A very 
slight knowledge of what the Church inter- 
nally is, and above all, of what is involved in 
the stewardship of its mysteries, will convince 
him, with a conviction which wants not the 
aid of theological or historical proofs, that 
the system to which he has been hitherto at- 
tached is but a poor human counterfeit of 
Christ’s heavenly kingdom. Once let him 
renounce his own will, taking henceforth the 
Church of Christ for his guide and authority, 
and accepting its teaching, not because it com- 
mends itself to his mind, or falls in with his 
notions, but simply as being the teaching of 
Christ, and he will be blessed with a most con- 
soling experience that the new life he has com- 
menced is not the denial, but the fulfilling and 
perfecting of the past—that which gives being, 
realisation, and power to all that was good 
and heavenward therein, and destroys, and 
makes as though it had not been, all that was 
evil, earthly, and sensual. He will feel that 
he is accomplishing the end for which he was 
created, and entering even here upon the life 
of “ the living.” And as he compares the two 
states of existence, and bethinks himself of 
that land of dimness and darkness in which 
he so long abode, his soul will be filled with 
gratitude and joy, and he will say with the 
Psalmist, “ Quoniam melior est misericordia 
tua super vitas: labia mea laudabunt te. Sic 
benedicam te in vita mea: et in Nomine tuo 
levabo manus meas,” (Ps. |xii.) 

We almost fear to dilate on the strength 
and vividness of the convictions which con- 
verts experience, and continue to experience, 
in the blessed communion of the Church, lest 
they who are without should mistake our de- 
scription as a piece of laboured enthusiasm, 
or take offence at the unmeasured freedom of 
our words. But indeed it is not necessary, 
for the description has already been given 
with a depth of feeling and a warmth of ex- 
pression to which nothing remains to be added. 
“It is not pleasure of which they speak, but 
‘peace and joy in believing ;’ they would 
tell you that they have found a priceless 
jewel, the thing that they longed for, their 
true health, their second youth, the reality of 
the happiness that comes in dreams. They 
speak of being landed in a ‘new world,’ and 
of feeling themselves ‘new creatures.’ They 
tell you that they have found the city of re- 
fuge, and reached the haven of rest.”* And 


* Dublin Review, March 1846, p. 100, 
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refrain from quoting here cannot 


ren trom . a passage close upon that in 
a * in cK ion of what we have ourselves said a 
> above. “ Perhaps, were we or you thei f 
soars _ ’ ) ‘ir confessors 
they might explain emetines by referring to the con- 





—-shall we say it ?—so far from looking back 
on the life that is past, or hankering, even jy 
imagination, after its deceitful promises, there 
never creeps into their hearts one passin 
tender recollection of the Church they have 
left. Memory will linger mournfully over 
days and scenes gone by, even when those 
days and scenes were marked at the time with 
more dissatisfaction than pleasure, and when 
we would not, if we could, recall them ; it js 
a natural weakness of the heart, and the feel- 
ings such recollections inspire belong, as it 
were, to the material of the mind, and arise 
involuntarily and unbidden. It is not so in 
the matter of the change in question. The 
grace of conversion seems to prevent the action 
of a natural law. The mind is never even 
taken by surprise; it never finds itself, even 
unconsciously, lingering with pleasure over its 
past religious existence. The very bonds of 
association are snapped asunder. Not a word, 
or a tone, or the thought of some old haunt, 
or the sudden sight or presence of an object 
that reminds them of the days of their schism, 
even for a moment brings a saddening, regret- 
ful feeling into the mind, or causes them, 
though against their will, to wish to recall 
what is gone and for ever. For their friends, 
who are still left behind, and for every thing 
as disconnected from the religious idea, their 
feelings and associations are as vivid as ever; 
but for that which they once thought the 
“ Church of their baptism,” its forms, its ser- 
vices, its many incidental relations, they retain 
not any the most transient, the most unreflect- 
ing attraction. At best it isto them as though 
it never existed; and so far from regarding 
their past life as a thing lost or renounced, 
they feel as if their life had never been other 
than it is. It is with a sort of effort that they 
recollect that they were not always Catholics, 
so completely has the present taken up into 
itself, absorbed, and fulfilled the life that pre- 
ceded it; so naturally does the soul domesti- 
cate itself in its spiritual home. 

Our task is now over. We have desired to 
deal fairly and sincerely with Mr. Allies, as with 


sciousness of a new power over sin, as though, like snow 
in spring, it refused to ‘lie’ where before it accumulated; 
of a more vivid and abiding perception of the Divine Pre- 
sence, and of communion with their blessed Lord; of 4 
personal interest, in short, and practical participation 2 
that most wondrous and most consolatory truth which 
before was a mere abstract dogma to them—a doctrine 
which they had to fetch, by help of their intellects, from 
historical records and external sources, instead of iving 
in it, a present, speaking reality ; so wrought into the 
texture, so incorporated into the substance of their reli- 
gious life, that to energise in the one is to possess the 
other; a verity, not taught so much as depicted and 
enacted in the whole Church system, as in one arresting 
representation, one august drama; symbolised in rites, 
appropriated in gestures, forced on the eye, and work 
into the heart with the whole concentrated power of that 
iatchless instrument, that exquisite machinery of wisdom 
and love whereby and through which our Lord reveals 
Himself to men, not once for all, eighteen centuries ag% 
but ¢ yesterday, to-day, and for ever’—the mystery of 
Real Presence in the Eucharist.” 
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one who, true and candid himself, loves truth 
and candour in others. He has entitled him- 
self to our respect and admiration by earnestly 
protesting against the evils of his own com- 
munion, and by acknowledging the good he 
has beheld in the CatholicChurch, with a bold- 
ness and a generosity of spirit rarely to be 
witnessed, even in those who in theory iden- 
tify themselves with her. This, to us, is Mr. 
Allies’ merit in the work before us—the ho- 
nesty and justice with which he relates facts. 
It is no merit in our eyes that he holds and 
avows so great an amount of Catholic doc- 
trine, further than that not wilfully to reject 
any truth of which he has become intelli- 
gently conscious, and openly to avow what 
he believes, is creditable in any man. There 
is a natural sincerity and honesty in it, but it 
is no necessary proof of religious sincerity and 
earnestness. It may be but a piece of self- 
will after all. It may want that element 
which alone can entitle it to commendation 
in a religious point of view. The merit is in 
the intention, and that only the end can de- 
termine, 

And as we can only hypothetically com- 
mend, from our inability to read a man’s 
heart, so neither can we accord our sympa- 
thies, save in the measure of our hopes. Mr. 
Allies would claim our sympathies absolutely 
for what he now is, and for what he now holds, 
and thinks us unkind in withholding them. 
But what we would wish him to perceive, and 
have laboured to shew him, is, that no man 
becomes a Catholic by mere addition to his 
belief, or by the accumulative perception of 
separate truths. To become a Catholic is not 
a matter of intellectual gradation or advance. 
We cannot, therefore, consider him as really 
any nearer to us on account of the opinions 
he holds, though we may hope that, through 
those opinions, he may be drawn to see the 
necessity of that step which alone can unite 
him to us. To become a Catholic is an act 
of the will—an act proceeding upon a con- 
viction—a conviction that has often sprung 
from a very partial and imperfect perception 
of what Mr. Allies would call Catholic truths. 
This is happening every day in the case of 
the poor and ignorant, and of those whose 
simplicity of mind classes them among the 
“ babes” on whom our Lord pronounced a 
peculiar blessing. In such cases conversion 
literally precedes instruction. Although, there- 
fore, minute intellectual knowledge of the doc- 
trines of the Church, and acquiescence in them, 
may precede that act of the will by which a 
man submits to the Catholic Church, yet of 
themselves they do nothing towards constitut- 
ing him a Catholic. And further: to hold all 
Catholic truth at the instance of one’s own will 
and choice, or (to speak theologically ) of one’s 
own private judgment, and to be content so to 
hold it—to make oneself superior to all exist- 
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ing authority, not even to crave a teacher 
and guide, not even to wish to submit and 
obey,—is to revolt against that very principle 
which lies at the root of, and gives its value 
and character to, all Catholic belief. God's 
will is not merely that we should hold certain 
truths, but that we should believe his word, 
as signified to us by his Church, and believing, 
should obey it. To a Catholic, therefore, the 
nearer approach a man makes to the know- 
ledge of the truth, and the more explicit his 
avowal of that knowledge, the greater the fear 
and anxiety lest the mind should rest in the 
mere intellectual assent, itself no slight satis- 
faction to the pride of man’s reason, unac- 
companied with any corresponding act of the 
will, which requires not merely acquiescence, 
but submission. 

It is hardly possible to convey to Mr. Allies, 
and those who occupy a like position, any ade- 
quate conception of the feeling which such ex- 
treme concessions to truth inspire in the minds 
of thoughtful Catholics. It is an alternation, 
or rather a mixture, of hope and painful appre- 
hension; it keeps the mind in that sort of 
trembling suspense with which one might con- 
template a blind man treading on the brink of 
a precipice, of the presence of which he is un- 
conscious. None but they who have the faith 
can know what it is to be without it. To them 
there is no sight of more fearful interest than 
that of a man endued with a strong sense and 
appreciation of the doctrines of the Church, 
yet devoid of that one ray of light, that one 
necessary grace, which alone can enable the 
soul to behold and embrace the truth and sal- 
vation offered to it. We hope that Mr. Allies, 
though he cannot as yet enter into this state 
of feeling, which requires experience to be 
understood, will yet give us credit for the 
spirit of charity which has prompted the re- 
marks we have felt it our duty to make in the 
course of examining his work. If Anglicans 
knew how constantly present they are to the 
minds of Catholics in their prayers and remem- 
brances before God, they would cease to im- 
pute to their words any bitter or hostile feel- 
ing, harshly as those words may sound in their 
ears. He who loves his neighbour that he may 
win him to God, loves him with the highest, 
because with a supernatural love,—with a love 
which is a pledge, at least, of the kindness of 
his intentions, even though his language be 
severe. 


Since the above was in type we have heard 
with much regret and some surprise that Mr. 
Allies has consented to abstain from publish- 
ing a second edition of his Journal, and that 
on this understanding his “ Bishop,” Dr. Wil- 
berforce, abandons proceedings against him 
in the ecclesiastical courts. We sincerely 
hope, for the credit of both parties, that this is 
not the case; such an arrangement would, in 
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our judgment, be but another of those miser- 
able compromises which are so disgracefully 
frequent in the Established Church. We had 
hoped better things of Mr. Allies. We had 
believed him to be deeply convinced that the 
time for silence was past, and the time for 
resolute action was come ; and persuaded our- 
selves that he had deliberately chosen his part, 
and was resolved to carry it out at all hazards. 
We should be sorry to think—as, on the sup- 
position of the report we have stated being 


true, we should be reluctantly compelled to | 
think—that after all he has evinced but the | 


ordinary audacity of an ill-balanced mind, 
which has energy enough to put forth strong 
statements, but lacks the firmness necessary 
to maintain them in the face of opposition. 
Declarations so broad and protestations so ve- 
hement as abound in the volume now (on the 
hypothesis) virtually withdrawn, and might 
be cited from the closing pages of his former 
controversial work, sound simply ridiculous 
when unaccompanied by a course of action 
correspondingly courageous and determined. 

One result would inevitably follow from 
such a concession—though we would fain 
still believe that report has wronged him— 
which is, not only that the merit of his 
book would be entirely destroyed and its 
object defeated, but that any sympathy he 
may have excited among Catholics as a writer, 
would be utterly lost to him from this mo- 
ment, though personally he would remain an 
object of religious interest in their eyes, and 
the more so in consequence of so melancholy 
an ending to what seemed to augur such un- 
speakable good both to himself and to those 
who felt with him. Among his own party, 


judging from ordinary experience, we should 


imagine his influence, at least for good, would 
henceforth be annihilated. Any thing he 
might hereafter say, however sincerely meant, 
would be measured by the weakness of his 














compliance in the present instance. While 
by the generality of “English Churchmen,” 
who would rejoice at his discomfiture, the 
whole performance would be regarded as a 
piece of mere empty bravado. For ourselves, 
the only excuse we could make for him would 
be to repeat what we have said in the pre. 
sent as well as in the former notice of his 
book, that ideas do not represent realities jn 
his mind; his imagination outruns his con. 
victions ; his words are an exaggeration of 
his actual belief; he does not mean all that 
the language he uses would seem to imply; 
it is an artificial way of writing, incidental to 
his religious position. The system of opinions 
—or, to speak plainly, the form of heresy—to 
which he is attached, so sophisticates the mind 
that its unhappy subjects may in charity be 
judged by less severe rules than are applicable 
to ordinary cases. ‘They are in the habit, un- 
consciously, of speaking in an unreal way. 
We think, however, under all circumstances, 
we might fairly call upon Mr. Allies to do 
one thing, which is—honestly to confess, not 
only that he was mistaken in his estimation of 
the feelings of “ English Churchmen,” in- 
cluding the members of his own party, to- 
wards the Catholic body, seeing they will not 
bear a plain statement of facts which tells in 
its favour, but that in his communications 
with foreign Catholics, he—unintentionally of 
course, but—most completely misrepresented 
the sense and mind of his Church on those 
points which are generally understood to con- 
stitute the difference between Catholicism and 


| Protestantism. It is worse than folly to go 


ee 


on pretending that Catholic doctrines are 
anything more than private opinions in the 
Anglican communion, when, as a matter of 
fact, they are only secretly held by individuals, 
and when avowed are discouraged and put 
down by authority without resistance and 
without protest. 





SEYMOUR’S WEDDING-PILGRIMAGE TO ROME. 


A Pilgrimage to Rome. By the Rev. M. Ho- 
bart Seymour, M.A. London, Seeleys. 
We cannot afford to notice every book which 
attacks the doctrines or the practice of the 
Catholic Church; occasionally, however, we 
hear of a volume so pre-eminently bad, that we 
feel bound, sorely against our inclination, and 
ouly as discharging our public duty, to look 
into it, and briefly to tell our readers what it 
iss Such a book is the Rev, Hobart Sey- 
mour's Pilgrimage to Rome. The author's 
name is not altogether new to us; we fancy 
we have seen it in the public papers in con- 
Hexion with some very improbable statements 
about one of his brother clergymen, a Mr. 
Merewether, who, if we remember rightly, 








first contradicted and then disproved them. 
Moreover, we had heard something of the cit- 
cumstances under which this “ pilgrimage” was 
made; that it was, in fact, neither more nor 
less than the reverend gentleman's wedding- 
tour. We believe that other wedding-tours 
may have given birth to volumes quite 4% 
superficial and silly as that which lies before 
us; but we certainly do not remember ever 
to have met with one equally ignorant, mali 
cious, and offensive. Indeed, so completely 
is this the character of the book, that we 
should not have dreamed of noticing it more 
in detail, had we not heard of its having met 
with approbation in some quarters where Wé 
should have least expected it. 
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Weare told at the beginning of the volume, 
that “the main idea which occupied the 
writer’s mind, and formed his master motive, 
was religion” (p. 9); we should have ex- 
pected, therefore, at least something of an in- 
timate acquaintance with the rites and cere- 
monies of that religion which it was intended 
at such great length to examine; but instead 
of this we find an ignorance such as could 
hardly be surpassed by the most bigoted Pro- 
testant in the kingdom, who had never left 
his fire-side, and who made it a principle 
never to open a single Catholic work. Thus 
he spends a whole winter in Rome, professing 
to study its religion, yet is ignorant of the 
practice, universal throughout its churches, 
of representing the Infant Jesus in a cradle 
on one or other of the altars, from Christmas 
Eve to the Epiphany; so that when, in the 
month of January, he sees such an image on 
the high altar, in the church of some con- 
vent, “he could not imagine it designed for 
any thing but ‘ Young Love among the roses,’ 
though that seemed a strange device on the 
altar of anunnery” (p. 225). Again, he tells 
us with the utmost gravity, that the Mass 
which is celebrated on Good Friday in every 
Roman Catholic church or chapel throughout 
the world, the Mass of the Presanctified, as it 
is called, is “ peculiar to the Sistine Chapel, 
and is not celebrated in any other part of the 
Roman Church” (p. 313); and he insinuates 
that is is quite contrary to the Council of 
Trent, and that many Roman divines hardly 
know what to make of such a singularity. 
Even in an ordinary High Mass, our author 
knows nothing of a priest, deacon, and sub- 
deacon; there are always three priests (p. 
238); and indeed, he seems to have considered 
every body a priest whom he saw dressed in 
ecclesiastical costume (pp. 126, 52, &c.), just 
as he mistook for monks the members of those 
lay confraternities so common throughout 
Italy (p. 112). 

Of course he is puzzled, like all other 
English Protestant travellers, by the absence 
of any one definite hour at which he might 
enter a church with the certainty of coming 
in for “the service” and a full congregation. 
He tells us that he attended the Cathedral of 
Lucea “at the hour of the morning when the 
Mass is celebrating ;”’ and not even a nine 
months’ residence in Italy sufficed to teach 
him that this “hour of the morning” lasts 
from daybreak to half an hour after mid-day. 
He “attended repeatedly from nine to twelve 
o'clock” (p. 380); but it never seems to have 
occurred to him, that the poor who work for 
their daily bread, men of business, and gene- 
rally all persons of active and regular habits, 
would naturally hear Mass the first thing in 
the morning, long before even his earliest 
hour of attendance. In the same tone of 
confident ignorance, he assures his readers 
VOL. Iv. 
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that “ for fully two-thirds of the year, for 
eight months of the twelve, there are few or 
no sermons preached in Rome, unless on spe- 
cial occasions” (p. 382); whereas the truth 
is, that a sermon is preached every Sunday 
morning in every parish church of the city, 
usually (indeed always, as far as we have 
heard them) explanatory of the Gospel for 
the day, besides sermons of a somewhat dif- 
ferent kind every Friday and Sunday at the 
Gesi, at S. Luigi, &e. 

Now Mr. Seymour is not to be blamed for 
the mere fact of his ignorance, profound as 
it is, on these and kindred subjects, any more 
than an Italian ecclesiastic would be blame- 
worthy for his ignorance of the habits of Ox- 
ford or Cambridge: but when this ignorance 
is paraded before the world in a volume of 
considerable dimensions and “got up” with 
care; when the writer is continually boasting 
of his information, that he was an eye-witness, 
that “ he only speaks that which he knows, 
and testifies that which he has seen,” then we 
think it ceases to be innocent, and becomes a 
serious fault. We are quite willing, however, 
to allow, that ignorance is among the /east of 
Mr. Seymour’s crimes; a much more revolt- 
ing feature, which characterises a considerable 
portion of his work, is a deliberate injustice 
in giving a false colouring and in conveying 
a false idea of what he is describing ; and 
this, in spite of a most solemn protest, that 
“he has no desire to write one word of injus- 
tice, or to cherish one feeling of unkindness, 
against the members of the Church of Rome” 
(p. 620). We have made a grave accusation ; 
let the reader judge of the sufficiency of our 


| proofs. 








He twice tells the story of his visit to the 
Cathedral at Milan, and of his having seen 
there the brazen serpent which Moses lifted 
up in the wilderness. The first version of the 
story occurs at p. 52, and is thus told: “When 
the Reverend (?) Sacristan called our atten- 
tion to this relic, and would persuade us it 
was the original serpent, my wife reminded 
him that it had been broken in pieces by King 
Hezekiah, when he smartly replied, Non é certo 
(it is not certain).” We think every body 
who reads this passage for the first time would 
imagine the author's meaning to be this, that 
the sacristan (whom, as usua!, he mistook for 
a priest) denied the certainty of the act at- 
tributed to King Hezekiah, and was ready at 
all hazards to defend the authenticity of the 
relic. This seemed to us the whole point of 
the story; and indeed, he had expressly said, 
that—whereas it is a perplexing inquiry to 
ascertain how, unbroken and entire, it was pre- 
sented to this church seventeen centuries after 
it had been broken in pieces,—difficulties and 
perplexities of this kind are easily resolved 
under an Italian sky; and then he proceeds 
to tell the story exactly as we have just now 
L 
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quoted it. But let us turn to another version 
of the same story in p. 467: “ The sacristan 
called our attention very especially to it, speak- 
ing of it as the very serpent that Moses had 
made....- I could not refrain from asking him, 
whether indeed he thought it authentic, and 
whether it was the veritable serpent that Moses 
had made, or only a copy of it. He replied 
with caution, Non é certo (it is not certain). 
My wife was present, and said that it could 


not be the original serpent, inasmuch as it is — 
expressly stated in the Scriptures that King — 
Hezekiah had purposely broken it in pieces | 


to prevent the people from worshipping it. 
He made some confused answer, and changed 
the subject.” Is it possible that a man can 
honestly have written these two passages, be- 


lieving each to be a true account of the same — 


conversation? We think not; nevertheless, 


as this conversation must have been carried | 
on in Italian—which, we gather from some 
and there appeared a grating behind it; it 


stray specimens in the volume before us, was 
rather an unknown tongue to Mr. Seymour,— 
we will give him the benefit of any doubt 
there may be, acquit him of all malicious 
intentions, and only conclude that he has not 
a very clear head, or a not very accurate 
memory. 

But what shall we say of the following 
instance, which is no report of a conversation, 
but a simple narrative of what he himself saw? 
“Once my wife and myself, in company with 
a married couple of Italians, were in consulta- 
tion with two nuns related to our friends, one 
of whom was stating that no man except the 


passable grating between the penitents and 
their confessor. At other times Mr. Seymour 
is most eloquent on the subject of this iron 
grating, as presenting an insuperable barrier 
to the escape of the unwilling prisoner (of 
course also it is no less a security against the 
intrusion of forbidden guests); but why has 
he omitted to mention it precisely where the 
omission creates a false and injurious impres- 
sion? We think no one who has waded through 
the whole of his volume will doubt how this 
question ought to be answered. 

Again, in p. 239, he is in a church belong. 
ing to a convent, where a nun is about to be 
professed; “the Mass is ended, priests retired, 
and the Cardinal arrived. The moment he 
was announced as at the doors of the chapel, 
the novice who was about to assume the black 
veil appeared as by a miracle over the altar, 
To understand this it is necessary to observe 
that the picture over the altar was removed, 


proved an opening to an inner chapel within 
the interior of the monastery. This, I confess, 
did startle me a little; it shewed that these 
sacred pictures are sometimes secret doors— 
the very last things which should be desired 
in a nunnery; it suggested strange thoughts.” 

The italics are his own; yet, will it be 
believed, that within five pages he himself 
describes this “ opening,” this “ secret door,” 


_as “a grating stronger than that of a felon’s 
| jail, a prison from which it was impossible to 


Pope himself was ever permitted to enter that | 


monastery. This she spoke of as a privilege 
of which they had some right to be proud; 
but while she was speaking, the confessor made 
his appearance. He was a good-natured merry- 
looking man of about thirty-five years of age” 
(p. 210). We have no doubt but that this is 
the same convent which he had spoken of just 


escape” (p. 244); in fact, it was really no door 
or opening at all. 

Another instance of the same injustice may 
be seen in p. 132. “In the vicinity of Flo- 
rence and of Rome the observant traveller 
will frequently observe altars to St. Romulus 
and St. Remus, or, as they call them, Romulo 


_ and Remigio, in accordance with the forms of 


hefore (p. 204), as a “nunnery where we con- 


versed with two nuns at a grating, having 
visited them in company with the relations of 


one of them; and we observed that the iron | 


was double, the two gratings being some 


inches apart, so that even hand could not | 


touch hand through them.” Anyhow, whe- 
ther it be the same or not, it is manifest that 
our author and his companions were separated 
from these nuns, at the time they were con- 
versing with them, by an iron grating, either 
single or double; otherwise it could not have 
been said that “no man except the Pope him- 
self was ever permitted to enter that monas- 
tery.” And when this “ merry-looking con- 
fessor made his appearance,” on which side 
of the grating was he too? Mr. Seymour is 
silent; but we need not tell our Catholic 
readers that he was, where he always remains 
outside ; and that even when the nuns approach 
the tribunal of penance, there is still this im- 


the Italian. The priests have assured me that 
these were the names of some very ancient 
and holy Bishops who were venerated in the 
Churches for their piety ; the impression, how- 
ever, on our mind was, that they are only 
Christianising the heathen traditions of the 
ancients, and that Romulus and Remus, once 
worshipped by the Heathens as the founders 
of empires, are now worshipped by Christians 


_as the founders of bishoprics.” He seems 


never to have made the least inquiry into the 
truth of this impression; nevertheless, this 
does not prevent him from repeating it (itis 
a peculiarity of this book that every thing 's 
repeated at least twice) in a more positive and 
dogmatic form. In p. 610 we read, no longer 
as a mere “impression upon our mind,” but 


_ as an ascertained and acknowledged fact, that 
“the old demigods of the Heathen were not 
_ unfrequently transformed into Christian saints, 
_so that Romulus and Remus are now wo 
shipped as St. Romulo and St. Remigio; 

| have myself witnessed this, and I was gravely 
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told that they were two holy Bishops and | 


saints of the Church.” 


Had Mr. Hobart Seymour taken the trouble — 


(as any honest man would have felt himself 
bound to do) to examine a little into the truth 


of what he had been so gravely told, he would | 


have learnt that the Church commemorates 
no less than five martyrs of the name of Ro- 
mulus; and in particular, that on the 6th of 
July she commemorates the martyrdom of 
St. Romulus, the first Bishop of Fiesole, in 
Tuscany, and of others his companions, who 


were put to death by order of the Emperor | 


Domitian; he might have learnt also that the 
Cathedral of Fiesole, “in the neighbourhood 
of Florence,” is, naturally enough, dedicated 
to St. Romulus, and that the decayed frescoes 
upon its walls still represent some of the prin- 
cipal incidents of his life. And as for St. 
Remigius, he might have learnt that he was 
the Apostle of the Franks, who filled the epis- 
copal chair for threescore years and ten, from 
A.D. 470, and that his burial-place may still 
be seen in the abbey-church of St. Remi, in 
Rheims. It needed not much erudition or 
research to obtain this information; it is 
copied into the most ordinary handbooks of 
travellers; so that the rashness of Mr. Sey- 
mour’s assertion is truly astonishing. He 
seems to have trusted to persuading his 
readers by the bold and dexterous reunion 
of names, notorious in Pagan history, with 
the altars of Christian Rome; but we do not 
believe that this reunion, that is, of SS. Romulo 
and Remigio together, exists any where out 
of Mr. Seymour's book. We have had much 
more abundant opportunity of observation, 
yet we have never met with a single instance ; 
and until Mr. S. condescends to name the 
church in which it is to be found, we shall 
take the liberty of denying it altogether. 
Almost in the same place he says that “ the 
very images that once were adored as those 
of Heathen sages are now worshipped as those 
of Christian saints.” We have searched through 
the whole volume for the proofs of this start- 
ling assertion, and here they are: in p. 131 
we have a gratuitous assertion of his own con- 
cerning “a fine spirited figure” in the Cathe- 
dral at Lucea, which is called Christ rising from 
the dead, that “it may have been an Apollo 
or an Adonis, or any other god or man of the 
Heathen ;” and in p. 587 he repeats the ex- 
ploded fable about the famous bronze statue 
of St. Peter having been originally a Jupiter 
Tonans, though not without an express ac- 
knowledgment that “ the truth of this opinion 
has been justly questioned.” Inconsistency, 
however, and self-contradiction are no obsta- 
cles to Mr. Seymour; so inveterate is his 
hatred of the Catholic Church, and so fixed is 
his determination never to lose an opportunity 
of reviling or ridiculing her, that he cannot 
even abstain from repeating the most absurd 
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and vulgar inventions, although, according t® 
his own confession, they are “ probably, in- 
deed more than probably, without any real 
foundation” (p. $20). 

Yet all this, bad and disgraceful as it is, 
falls short of the real enormity of Mr. Sey- 
mour’s book; it is when he speaks of the 
moral character of monasteries and convents 
that he pours forth all the venom of his spleen, 
and passes all bounds in the foulness of his 


| abuse ; and this is the last place into which we 


shall care to follow him. We remember a 
Protestant friend of ours, many years ago, the 


curate of a country parish, who found that 





the second lesson appointed to be read in the 
afternoon service on the very eve of his in- 
tended marriage was the seventh chapter of 
St. Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Our friend thought it somewhat mal-d-propos 
to his own circumstances, and _ therefore 
quietly substituted another chapter from the 
same Epistle. We cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Seymour would have done well to follow 
his example ; we have already explained that 
this “ pilgrimage” was, in fact, a “ wedding- 
tour;” the author had just married a young 
and wealthy widow ; and by going abroad he 
found himself all at once launched into a new 
state of society, in which marriage is held 
in honour indeed, even in the honour due to 
one of the seven sacraments of the Gospel, 
but in which virginity is held in still higher 
honour, the one being accounted “ good,” the 
other, according to the judgment of St. Paul, 
“better ;” where, moreover, to the priests and 
dispensers of God’s holy Word and Sacra- 
ments (and to this class our author supposed 
himself to belong) marriage is not permitted ; 
because “he that is without a wife is solici- 
tous for the things that belong to the Lord, 
how he may please God, but he that is with a 
wife is solicitous for the things of the world, 
how he may please his wife, and he is di- 
vided.” This state of things was, doubtless, 
out of harmony with his own peculiar feelings 
at such a time; we must make allowances 
therefore for some little irritation, or even 
bitterness of feeling: still there was a way of 
getting out of it which we are sure our friend 
the curate before mentioned would have hit 
upon, and which would have been far less lia- 
ble to objection than that adopted by Mr, Sey- 
mour. We have seen Anglican clergymen, who 
found themselves in Rome under similar cir- 
cumstances, simply change the Fev. upon the 
visiting-card into plain Mr., drop the clerical 
white tie, and so put away all troublesome 
thoughts about the matter. This plan has 
seemed to answer very well: at any rate, the 
peace of mind of those who adopted it was 
not disturbed by the sight of priests, and 
monks, and nuns, and—which is the point we 
are specially concerned with at present—they 
did not feel called upon to slander and vilify 
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their unmarried neighbours ; they were very 
well contented that matters should be as St. 
Paul had long since stated that they were, Viz. 
that “every one hath his proper gift from 
God, one after this manner, and another after 
that.” Would that Mr. Seymour had fol- 
lowed the same amiable course. So far from 
it, whilst professing an unwillingness “ to 
give currency to the gossip and scandal of 
Rome” (p. 215), he has filled his pages with 
more, and more abominable, scandal than 
tome itself can supply. Even at the present 
moment, when the licentious ribaldry of the 
Republican press in that city is directed 
with such unscrupulous and untiring energy 
against every thing that is most holy and 
sacred, we have not seen—and we speak ad- 
visedly, for we are writing at this moment 
with sheets of such villanous publications all 
around us, wet from the Roman press—we 
have not seen any thing that at all comes up 
to the foulness and falsehood of Mr. Sey- 
mour’s accusations against “ the religious,” as 
they are called, of both sexes; yet Mr. S. was 
in Rome only during five months, and he ac- 
knowledges that this is “a delicate subject, 
on which it is impossible to obtain accurate 
information!’ It is not our intention to 
defile our pages with the worst specimens of 
Mr. Seymour's sins under this head; but we 


commend the following to the special atten- | 


tion of any of our readers who may be in- 
terested in the state of the colleges in Oxford 
and Cambridge. Mr. Seymour does “ not 
feel disposed to attribute to the monks and 


friars of Rome any special irregularity and | 


impropriety of life. Every one knows, who 
has any knowledge of the world, that when a 
number of unmarried men are living together 


in a@ barrack, or residing together in a col- | 


lege (!), the atmosphere of such places is not 
usually more pure and moral than elsewhere. 


mankind, and all knowledge of the world, to 
suppose that in such large assemblages of 
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' mates of the cloister” (p. 212). As to the 











establishments of Franciscans and Capuchins, 
“jt needs not that any man should be in. 
formed that the inmates are often the most 
vicious and depraved even in Italy” (p. 18}) ; 
and indeed, “ of all the monkish orders of 
Rome,” with the single exception of the Je- 
suits, we are told that “ all men of that city 
hesitate not to denounce them as idle, de- 
bauched, and licentious.” And does Mr, 
Seymour really consider that all this falls 
short of “ any special irregularity and impro- 
priety of life?” Does such language as this 
really describe that “ certain amount of ir- 
regularity and impropriety” which “ the ex- 
perience of the world has long since settled” 
to be inseparable from “ a number of young 
men residing together in a college?” We 
cannot believe it merely on this writer’s au- 
thority, yet he speaks with a tone of confi- 
dence in this matter as though he were sure 
of his readers’ assent. 

We suppose, therefore, that we ought to at- 
tribute it rather to a corrupt education than 
to any peculiar fault in Mr. Seymour himself, 
that he is so utterly unable to take any but 
the coarsest and most sensual view of every 
thing which is presented to him. This tone 
of sensuality pervades the whole volume; it 
is the most prominent and offensive feature, 
“the damning spot,” of the whole work. We 
really cannot bring ourselves to quote more 
than one of the passages which we had marked 
for animadversion on this head. He has just 
witnessed ‘“ the profession” ofa nun, and when 
the ceremony was over, he saw her taking 
leave of her parents or other relatives. “ This 
sight dissolved as by magic the charm of the 
previous scene; she was very ugly, her eyes 
squinted, her lips were thick as a negro’s; 


_her features were intensely coarse, and her 


| . 
' _whole voice and manner were low, vulgar, 
ieee. It is contrary to all experience of | 


young and unmarried men, there should not | 


be a certain amount of irregularity and im- 
propriety” (p. 178). We confess we were 


not a little surprised to hear from a gentle- | 


man, who seems himself to have been edu- 
eated either at Oxford or Cambridge, that 
the moral atmosphere of the colleges in those 
venerable establishments is not superior to 
that of soldiers’ barracks; but our surprise 
increased beyond all bounds, as we came to 
learn more definitely our author's opinion 
concerning these monks and friars, who may 
he compared to “a number of young men 
residing together in a college.” “« As far as 
the convents of monks and | 


- friars are con- 
cerned, 


+ Says he, “every one who knows 
any thing of Italy, and especially of Rome, is 
aware that the most debauched and profligate 
characters in the land are amenug these in- 


and characterised by the most unseemly mer- 
riment. ... Her friends seemed to me per- 


_feetly satisfied at being well rid of so unmar- 


ketable a concern. I had been deeply inter- 
ested in the ceremony, but was thoroughly 
disgusted with its victim” (p. 245). 

We feel that we owe some apology to our 
readers for laying before them so much trash; 
and, as a slight compensation, we offer for their 
amusement the two following extracts of a very 
different character. Mr. Hobart Seymour had 
reason to suspect, in consequence of what he 
himself saw, that the late revered Pontiff, Gre- 


_ gory XVI, had, in some particulars, a decided 


inclination towards Protestantism! At the 


_ Adoration of the Cross in the Sistine Chapel 


on Good Friday, “I could not help thinking,” 
says our author, “that the old man was in a 
great measure an unwilling actor in the scene; 
there was much uneasiness in his manner; 
there was dissatisfaction in his face; and his 
whole appearance was that of a man who was 
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obliged to act against his conscience in com- 
plying with a custom of the Church” (p. 372). 
And again, at the Exhibition of the Relies in 
St. Peter’s: “I observed him narrowly, and 
I saw that he never looked at one of them ; 
he did not even see them. His outward pos- 
ture of reverence, worship, and adoration, 
with this exception, was the same as that of 
others; and it occurred to me at the time, 
that his conduct was that of a man who re- 
garded the affair as one of state ceremony, of 
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which he did not approve, but which for rea- 
sons of state it was deemed wise and right to 
comply with. Such was my impression at the 
time, and as such I have no hesitation in stat- 
ing it” (p. 485). After this magnanimous, 
self-sacrificing resolution on the part of Mr. 
Seymour, we hope that future biographers of 
his Holiness will not neglect such important 
information; it is just as trustworthy as any 
other fact or impression which can be found 
in this foolish and iniquitous production. 
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The Teaching and Practice of the Catholic Church 
on the Subject of Frequent Communion, in a 
Letter to the Editor of the Christian Remem- 
brancer. By the Rev. F. Oakeley. Burns. 


Mr. OakeE.ey has taken the trouble to ‘write 
a very good pamphlet in reply to a very ill- 
natured statement made in the last number of 
the Christian Remembrancer. The groundless- 
ness of the charge made in that journal against 
the Church is well known to every Catholic, but 
Mr. Oakeley’s letter is well worth reading, both 
for the detailed information it conveys and for 
its remarks on the general subject. The follow- 
ing letter from an Anglican friend to Mr. Oakeley, 
in reply to a note on the subject, is especially in- 
teresting ; 
* London, April 23, 1849. 

“In reply to your note asking me for any facts I 
might be able to give you, with regard to the frequency 
of Communion in the churches of Italy, I can with great 
confidence say, that, so far as my own personal observa- 
tion goes, and the information I have received from other 
English travellers who have allowed themselves proper 
opportunities of observing such matters, one of the most 
striking circumstances connected with the state of reli- 


gion through all the middle and south of Italy is the | 
number of communicants which one sees every day in the | 
week in all the great churches, and also in many of the | 
' communicants, and many devout congregations, it is 


smaller ones. Many persons who may have spent a 
winter or two in Rome and Naples will be surprised at 
this assertion, and may tell you that they have often been 
to Mass, and never yet seen any one communicate. 
Nothing more probable ; and if they stayed there for fifty 
winters they would never see any one communicate. 
They go only to the High Masses, and to the great 
Church ceremonials, when the Holy Communion is 
never administered ; or perhaps they lounge into a church 
after breakfast to look at the pictures, see a few of the 
latest Low Masses of the day going on, with perhaps 
only a few persons assisting at each, or maybe not even 
one, and probably not one communicant, and so are sa- 
tisfied that there are never any week-day congregations 
at the celebration of Mass, and never any communicants. 
These persons, and they form by far the greater number 
of English travellers, both lay and clerical, do not know 
that the Low Masses begin in summer at five, and in 
winter in many churches at six, and always at seven ; 
that before they left their beds that morning, probably 
a dozen Masses had been said, with a goodly group of 
faithful worshippers at each, and at some of them at 
least, a few, perhaps many, devout communicants, in 
that very church where they were making their unwise 
and partial observations. But even these persons might 
have judged from the number of penitents they see kneel- 
ing in the confessionals all through the day how many 
communicants there must be; for I believe I am right 
in saying, that confession is always followed by Com- 








munion the next day. However, to give you some ex- 
amples, and they must be but a few, of what I have seen 
myself at the early Masses. In the Gesu, at Naples, | 
have seen on a week-day the whole rail of the high altar, 
and it is a very long one, twice filled with communicants 
at the same Mass. On Sundays there were many more ; 
indeed, in that church, from five in the morning till nine 
or ten, you could never stay half an hour without seeing 
some receive the Blessed Sacrament at one or another 
of the many altars. I can say the same of the Santa 
Maria degli Angeli. I can say the same of the San 
Giuseppe on the Chiaja; in this latter church there was 
one old man, a poor beggar, whom I saw receive every 
morning for a long time, as often, indeed, as 1 was at 
the church at seven o'clock, which was frequently during 
an Advent and Lent three winters ago. This old beg- 
gar’s countenance | have never forgotten, and hope | 
never may —it was perfectly heavenly. There were se- 
veral others in that church whom I saw communicating 
very frequently ; and the parish priest hardly left the 
confessional from six in the morning till twelve, and was 
there again in the evening. 

“ T could go through along list of churches in Naples, 
and assert the same sort of facts with regard to each. 
Many an English traveller has heard a High Mass at 
San Ferdinando, the king’s church, close to the palace, 
and never probably seen one person communicate ; on 
the contrary, he will probably have been scandalised 
(perhaps secretly pleased) at the want of reverence ex- 
hibited there ; but in that very church I have seen many 


true at a cold and inconvenient hour ; but if people will 
be idle, they must be content to find themselves herding 
with idlers; and by such I avow the High Masses in 
Italy appear to me to be for the most part frequented, 
when indeed they are frequented at all, which is very 
often not the case. However, I may be wrong in this; 
I hope I am; but it has been my observation all through 
Europe, that the people go very little to the High Masses, 
and that little not out of devotion. 

“ Of Rome, what I have said of Naples might have 
been predicated with equal truth. I am afraid to say 
how many thousand communicated every year in the 
Gest at Rome: I was told the number by a venerable 
Father last year, whom I visited in his place of conceal- 
ment, but I am really afraid to trust my memory ; I can 
only say that it was something enormous, and that in but 
one church in that city of churches. 

“Of Florence I know but little personally, but yet 
even the few times that I have been to an early Mass 
there in the cathedral, I have seen communicants, In 
the country places about Lucca it is the custom for the 
peasantry, even the young men, to confess once a month, 
and communicate. 

“ But to return once more to Naples for a very strik- 
ing example ; there is a little ehapel at the further end 
of the Chiaja—‘ Santa Maria della Luce’— frequented 
entirely by fishermen and their families, and served by 
two brothers, themselves the sons of a fisherman ; there 
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miss the mark at which they aim, invariably 
besmear themselves in the attempt. 


two Masses every morning, both well attended, and 
. sermon every night, except Saturday night, which is 
lewoted to receiving confessions ; and | have seen them 
still going on at near midnight. I know it well, for I 
had apartments in the house, the ground floor of which 
. occupied by this chapel. But it is what I have seen 
on a Sunday morning there that I wish especially to 
mention. While one brother has been celebrating Mass, 
1 have seen the other brother in the pulpit exhorting and 
instructing the people upon the subject of the holy Eu- 
charist up to the moment of consecration ; then after 
the adoration* he began again exhorting them to come, 

» and all, and themselves receive the Blessed Sacra- 
1 can see him now, with his arms thrown open, 


rt 


| hear him now, that fisherman’s son— Venite, venite, 
_venite e confortate corde mio ;’ and well did those 

poor fishermen wnswer to the loving call, for out of that 
whole congregation, all but three (inyself being, of course, 
one of the three), rose at once, at that most solemn 
moment of all Liturgies, pressing forward, with tears 
nd audible sobs, the strong expression of contrite, 


thankful hearts, to receive the Bread of Life, first given 
to men of like occupation with themselves. May my 
soul be with theirs when sacraments shal] be no more.— 
I am yours, &Xec.”’ 


The Mystery of Iniquity revealed ; or a Contrast 
hetween the Lives of some anti-Christian Popes 


and the godly Reformers. With the Essence of 


Protestantism. By B. Whack, Esq. London, 
Brown, and Richardson. 


We presume that the title of this book is in- 
tended either for a joke or for a device to en- 
trap the unwary Protestant into purchasing an 
anti-Protestant tirade, under the idea that he 
was possessing himself of an anti-Popish testi- 
mony. Whoever may be the individual who 
designates himself as B. Whack, we cannot con- 
yratulate him either on his wit or his wisdom. 
His book is a mere vulgarised Milner, or Cobbet 
made commonplace, The sooner English Ca- 
tholics get rid of this species of controversy the 
better. They who throw mud, while they often 





The Life of St. Ignatius Loyola. Vol. II. (Lives 
of the Modern Saints.) Richardson, 


Tats is the concluding volume of Mariani’s Life 
of St. Ignatius, and is one of the most interest- 
ing and important in all Mr. Faber’s series. 


Schiller’s Robbers, om and Ghost-Seer. 
ohn. 

Mr. Boun here publishes the first complete 
translation of Schiller’s terrible and too-cele- 
brated play which has ever appeared in English, 
The version is by his own hand, and speaks very 
favourably for his skill and energies. Nearly 
the whole volume, indeed, is the work of his 
leisure hours. The Ghost-Seer is given as Schiller 
left it, with a sort of unfinished catastrophe,—an 
appropriate termination to so strange and excit- 
ing a tale. 


The Catholic School, No. 6, May 1849, is as use- 
ful as its predecessors. 


Ways and Means for Ireland. Ridgway. 
An important contribution of facts and general 
information. 


Mr. Hanrorp and Mr. Kershaw have brought 
out a translation of Balmez’ valuable work on 
the Effects of Catholicism and Protestantism on 
Civilisation. We shall take an early opportu- 
nity of reviewing their labours at length; and 
content ourselves for the present with strongly 
recommending the book (which is very cheap) 
to the perusal of our readers. 


Mr. GrimLey’s collection of Devotions, Indul- 
gences, &c. connected with the Use of the Scapular 
of the Passion (Richardson) gives all needful 
directions for those who would practise this 


— devotion. It is neatly printed in red 
ink, 
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PASTORAL OF THE VICAR APOSTOLIC OF 
'HE LONDON DISTRICT ON THE POPE’S 
ENCYCLICAL LETTER. 

NicnoLas, by the grace of God, and the favour 

of the Apostolic See, Bishop of Melipotamus, and 

Vicar Apostolic of the London District, to our 

dearly beloved in Christ, the clergy secular and 

reguiar, and the laity of the London district 

health and benediction in the Lord. , 
[{the banisliment of our holy Father from Rome 

has been to us a cause of sorrow, God has in part 

also turned it into a source of consolation. For 
wile, on the one hand, it has given oceasion to 
the whole Catholic world to testify its love and 
reverence for the Supreme Pontiff in his afflic- 
ti ns, more almost than when he filled a teme- 
joral throne, it has no less shewn him to us 

— ‘y exercising, in his place of exile, those 

Shest prerogatives of universal rule over the 
sure, whereof no temporal calamities can de- 

[rive the successor of St. Peter. 

: “ ins arly bele ved in Christ, has he care- 

oa A =“ 1 ~~ tor the continuance of the ordinary 
, el Chureh government, but his thoughts 


and his heart have been fil 


led with those greater 
i 
 & of the most precious Blood. 


duties which belong to his high office—the guar- 
dianship of the faith, and the promotion of piety 
and devotion. 

With these great objects before him, his Holi- 
ness Pope Pius IX. has addressed to all the Pa- 
triarchs, Archbishops, and Bishops of the Catholic 
Church an Encyclical Letter or Circular, the pur- 
port of which we cannot better make known to 
you than by laying before you the principal part 
of the valuable document itself, 


To our VeNeRABLE BRETHREN, THE PATRIARCHS, 
PRIMATES, ARCHBISHOPS, AND BisHors OF THE 
WHOLE CATHOLIC WorRLD. 

_ Pius PP. IX. 
VeneRabLe Breturen,—Health and Apostolical Be- 
nediction, As soon as, by the counsel of Divine Pro- 
vidence, and certainly for no merit of our own, we were 
raised to the lofty throne of the Prince of the Apostles, 
and undertook the government of the universal Church, 
it was our chiefest consolation, venerable brethren, to 
learn how, in the pontificate of our predecessor, Gre- 
gory XVI., of blessed memory, there had sprung up in 

a wonderful manner, throughout the Catholic world, # 

most ardent desire that the Apostolic See should at 

length, by some solemn judgment, define that the most 
holy Mother of God, the most loving Mother of us all, 
the Immaculate Virgin Mary, had been conceived with- 
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out original sin. This most pious desire is clearly and 
openly testified and demonstrated by the continual peti- 
tions which have been addressed to our predecessor, and 
also to ourselves, by the most illustrious bishops, chap- 
ters, and religious orders. Among these, the renowned 
order of Friars Preachers was foremost in imploring per- 
mission, publicly and openly, to pronounce and add in 
the sacred Liturgy, and especially in the Preface of the 
Mass of the Conception of the most Blessed Virgin, the 
word Immaculate. These petitions were most willingly 
granted, as well by our predecessor as by ourselves. 
‘To all this, venerable brethren, have been added the 
letters of very many of your colleagues, incessantly ad- 
dressed to our predecessor and ourselves, begging, with 
reiterated petitions and redoubled zeal, that we should 
define it as a doctrine of the Catholic Church that the 
Conception of the most Blessed Virgin Mary was alto- 
gether immaculate, and utterly free from all stain of 
original sin. Neither have there been wanting in this 
age of ours men of eminent abilities, virtue, piety, and 
learning, who in their erudite and laborious writings 
have thrown such light on this argument and most de- 
vout opinion, that not a few have wondered how the 
Church and Apostolic See should refrain from decreeing 
to the most holy Virgin this honour, which the common 
piety of the faithful eagerly desires should be paid to 
her bythe authority and solemn judgment of that Church 
and See. These desires, indeed, have been most accep- 
table and delightful to us, who from our earliest years 
have had nothing dearer, nothing more at heart, than to 
revere the most Blessed Virgin Mary with an especial 
piety and homage, and the most intimate affections of 
our heart, and to do every thing which might seem likely 
to procure her greater glory and praise, and to amplify 
her worship. From the very beginning of our pontifi- 
cate, therefore, we have, with the utmost alacrity and 
earnestness, turned our anxious thoughts towards a 
matter of such moment, and we have never omitted to 
pour out humble and fervent prayers to Almighty God 
that He might vouchsafe to illumine our mind with the 
light of his heavenly grace, that we might know what 
we were to do in this affair. Indeed, it is now our chief 
hope and confidence that the most Blessed Virgin, who 
‘* has raised the eminence of her merits above all the 
choirs of angels, even to the throne of the Deity,’’* and 
has by the foot of her power crushed the head of the 
ancient serpent, and who ‘‘ set up between Christ and 
the Church’’f all sweetness and the plenitude of graces, 
has ever rescued the people of Christ from the direst 
calamities and the snares and violence of all enemies, 
and saved them from utter ruin, will now have pity on 
us with a mother’s love ; and by her most august, ready, 
and prevailing power with God, will, as she is ever wont, 
turn away the most sad and mournful reverses, the bitter 
distresses, labours, and necessities, and the scourges of 
the Divine wrath wherewith for our sins we are afflicted, 
and calm and dissipate those tumultuous storms of va- 
rious ills wherewith, to our incredible grief, the Church 
is every where tossed to and fro, and finally turn our 
sorrow into joy. You know full well, venerable bre- 
thren, that the whole ground of our confidence is placed 
on the most holy Virgin, since God ‘‘ has vested the 
plenitude of all good in Mary; so that henceforth, if 
there be in us any hope, if there be any grace, if there be 
any health, we know that it is from her that it redounds. . 
for such hath been the will of Him who would have us 
possess all through Mary.’’} 

We have therefore selected certain ecclesiastics of 
known piety, and eminently versed in theological studies, 
together with some of our venerable brethren, the Car- 
dinals of the holy Roman Church, illustrious for virtue, 
religion, counsel, prudence, and the knowledge of divine 
things, and to them we have committed the duty of exa- 
mining with the minutest accuracy, and with all their 
prudence and erudition, this most momentous question ; 
and they are to use all diligence in laying their opinions 


* S. Gregor. Pap. de Exposit. in libros Regum. 
+ S. Bernard. Serm. in cap. xii. Apocalyps. 
t S. Bernard. in Nativit. S. Maria de Aqueductu. 





before us. While the matter is in this state, we have 
determined to follow the footsteps of our illustrious pre- 
decessors, and to emulate their examples; and in pur- 
suance of this determination, venerable brethren, we ad- 
dress these letters to you, in order that we may greatly 
rouse your well-known devotion and episcopal solici- 
tude; and we charge you solemnly, each of you accord- 
ing to your own judgment and discretion, to command 
public prayers in your diocese, and to see to the fulfil- 
ment of your command, that the most merciful Father 
of lights may vouchsafe to shed upon us the heavenly 
brightness of his Divine Spirit, and to give us an in- 
spiration from above, in order that in a matter of such 
moment we may be able to take that course which shall 
be to the greater glory of his holy name, to the greater 
praise of the most Blessed Virgin, and for the greater 
good of the Church on earth. 


To no part of the Catholic Church can this 
announcement, and this call to prayer, be more 
welcome than to us, dearly beloved, whose fathers 
so particularly held and promoted belief in this 
mystery of Mary’s Immaculate Conception, and 
gave to the Church the Feast in which it is com- 
memorated. Who, then, shall feel more anxious 
than we to learn the decision of so great a point, 
the sure holding of which by the affections, as 
well as by the confident belief of the faithful, 
has been already a source of so many blessings 
to the Church? Who shall pray more fervently 
than we, that the Spirit of God will guide the 
counsels of the Holy Father to the right defini- 
tion of so important a doctrine, which interests 
the dearest feelings of every breast alive to the 
prerogatives of Mary? It is, in truth, a solemn 
and must moving occurrence, when the Church 
of God, not aroused from without by the assaults 
of heresy, not alarmed within by the creeping 
spread of baneful error, but moved and almost 
uplifted by the heaving and swelling piety of her 
own best children, rises up to declare a dogma 
of faith; which needs not to be hedged with 
anathemas to guard it, but lodges at once safely 
in the glad embrace of every Catholic heart ; 
which bears not with it one drop of bitter con- 
demnation, but sheds forth on every side a new 
fragrance and a new sweetness, over the surface 
and within the soul of the entire Catholic world. 
And if the chief pastor of the Church has, in his 
humility, condescended to solicit your prayers, 
that he may be rightly guided in so important 
a matter, you will not certainly refuse to give 
them in all the simplicity of your faith, and the 
fervour of your filial love. 

The month of May, sacred in the Church to 
the blessed Mother of God, comes most oppor- 
tunely to favour the discharge of this pleasing 
duty. Gladly nave we seen the devotion of this 
month spread rapidly through this ny and 
afford much joy and consolation to every class of 
the faithful. But we feel every confidence that, 
with the new impulse now given, it will become 
universal, and be observed with increased fer- 
vour. We trust that in every church or chapel 
in our district, where it is possible, some devo- 
tion will be performed, and instruction will be 
given, with reference to the peculiar dedication 
of the month to Mary the Immaculate Virgin- 
Mother of God. And where this cannot be done 
daily, nor even several times in the week, let it 
be on Sundays at least. Anxious, therefore, to 
unite the particular object of prayer enjoined by 
the holy Father with the annual and more general 
devotion of the season, the Bishops Vicars Apos- 
tolic of all England, ansombied, according to 
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their wont, in London, have unanimously re- 
solved to address their flocks in the same words, 
through this, their and our pastoral, yublished 
by each in his own district ; that so there may 
be a uniform and joint supplication sent up to 
the Throne of Grace, from the whole body of the 
faithful, priests and people. And all unite in 
ordering, and strongly recommending to the 
piety of all Catholics, the following mode ot 
carrying out his Holiness’s desire. 

Ist, This Pastoral shall be read in every church 
and chapel on Sunday the 29th instant. 

2dly, The month of May shall be kept as sa- 
cred to the Blessed Virgin, in the best mode that 
this can be done, according to the circumstances 
of each mission. 

Sadly, Where there is a daily, or frequent special 
devotion, the Litany of Loretto shall be said or 
sung; where Benediction is given, in that office. 

4thly, There shall also be sung or recited the 
hymn Veni Creator, with the usual versicle, re- 
sponse, and prayer; to which must be added the 
praver Mentes nostras, from the Mass of Wed- 
nesday in Whitsun-week. 

Sthly, Where no special observance of the 
month can be kept, the Litany and Hymn as 
above shall be sung or recited every Sunday 
during the month. 

Gthiy, The faithful are earnestly exhorted to 
offer up at least one communion during the 
month for the intention of the holy Father, 

Nothing doubting, dearly beloved, that you 
will gladly embrace the opportunity thus af- 
forded you of practising devotion towards the 
blessed Mother of God, and promoting her hon- 
our, and, through it, that of her thnce-blessed 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, we hereby impart 
and communicate to you that special apostolic 
benediction which the Father of the faithful, on 
this occasion, fervently bestows on all his spiri- 
tual children. 

Given at London, this 23d day of April, being 
the Feast of St. George, Patron of England, in 
the year of our Lord 1849. : 

Nicuoras, Bishop of Melipotamus. 


THE CATHOLIC POOR SCHOOLS. 


Tue following passages are extracted from a 
letter addressed by the Right Rev. Dr. Wise- 














man, on behalf of the assembled Bishops, to the | 
Hon. Charles Langdale, Chairman of the Ca- | 


tholic Poor-School Committee: 

‘The Bishops have fixed for the general col- 
lection this vear in favour of the Poor-School 
Committee, Sunday, the 24th of June. 

“ But their lordships have taken into their 
serious consideration the importance of giving 
the Association for Catholic Schools a religious 
character and organisation, For this purpose 
they ] ropose the following plan : <a 

* The subscribers to the Poor-School Com- 
mittee will be encouraged by knowine that 
they secure to themselves and their families the 
'rayers of the little ones benefited b 
rity, lo secure to them this advanta 
will be drawn up for benefactors, and recited 
ms ly in pe ic by the children of every school 

iat receives aid from the Committee, 


- It is propo ed ° 
»posed and determined th - . 
year t xclusive, the Sund at fre m this 


Corpus Christi, being th 


¥ their cha- 


e Feast of the Sacred 


ay after the Octave of 


Heart, shall be the Festival of the Association, 
On that Sunday the general collection shalt be 
made in every church and chapel in England, 
for the education of the poor ; and it shall be 
announced in the Ordo and Directory as the 
solemn day appointed for this purpose. The 
Holy See will be humbly solicited to grant a 
lenary indulgence to every subscriber receiving 
the holy Communion on that day. The children 
of the schools will receive Communion, or assist 
at the adorable mysteries for their benefactors. 
“The Bishops, in conclusion, desire me to ex- 
press to vourself and the entire Committee, their 
sincere thanks for your valuable and disinter- 
ested services in the great and holy cause of the 
education of the poor. They renew their expres. 
sion of full and perfect confidence in that body, 
and feel that, judging from the past, they possess 
in it the most useful and trustworthy organisa- 
tion ever yet possessed by the English Catholics 
for this truly Christian object; and they augur 
from past success still greater results. In return 
for the zeal and effective services of the Com- 
mittee, they can only pray to God to reward 
each of its members in himself and those dear 
to him, and bestow on it in general, and on 
each individual composing it, their united and 
cordial blessing.” 





CONSECRATION OF THE BISHOP OF 
BRUGES. 


Tur following letter, the author of which will 
readily be identified, gives an excellent description 
of the consecration of the highly celebrated M. 
Malou to the bishopric of Bruges :— 

My dear ——, I have just returned from a most 
interesting visit to Belgium, and I will record my 
impressions of it, while yet fresh, in the shape of 
a letter to you. The object of my going was to 
attend the consecration of Mgr. Malou as Bishop 
of Bruges, to which see he has been designated 
since last 2utumn, but owing to the troubled state 
of things at Rome, it was only very lately that 
the Bulls for his consecration were received. M. 
Malou, I should tell you, was formerly the Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology at Louvain, and ap- 
pears to have been raised to the Episcopate by 
acclamation. My own acquaintance with him 
began seven years ago, when I was a Protestant, 
and was revived in 1845, shortly before I became 
a Catholic, when, at the instance of a com- 
mon acquaintance, M. Malou took the trouble of 
writing me a letter of four sheets of paper on Ca- 


_ tholic Unity, a very interesting and able docu- 


ment, which had its weight, with other things, in 


| helping me to my decision that memorable year. 


It is curious enough that the first consecration of 
a Catholic Bishop I have been present at should 
he that of M. Malou. However, he kindly asked 
me to go to it, and go I did, in company witha 
party of four, and as happy a party we were 4s 
you might wish to see. ‘Travelling together, it is 
said, either makes friendships or breaks them, 


_ and ours was of the former sort. We had, more- 


ge, a prayer | 


over, the advantage of being, in a manner, under 
the wing of our Bishop ; for at Bruges we fell in 


_ with Dr. Wiseman, who had arrived at the same 


point by a different route. I need hardly tell you 
What an advantage this was to us all, for Dr. Wise- 
man knows every body and every thing abroad, 
and his name was, of course, a passport for us 
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with all the distinguished and interesting ecclesi- 
astics whom we met. Now, then, let me proceed 
with my story. 

After a beautiful passage of six hours, we got 
to Ostend on Monday morning, the 30th ult., at 
eight, when, after hearing Mass and breakfasting, 
we started for Bruges. The church at Ostend 
presents nothing very remarkable ; but there is 
ulways something unspeakably delightful in feel- 
ing oneself (as a Catholic) at home in the foreign 
churches, and hearing “* Per omnia secula secu- 
lorum” on the other side the water. 1 think any 
one would have been struck by the reverent ap- 
pearance of things at Mass. We got to Bruges 
in the afternoon, and found it full of bustle on 
account of the coming solemnities. They were 
beginning to decorate the streets for the proces- 
sion, and every where are seen long programmes 
of the order of the day of consecration. We first 
paid our respects to our own Bishop, and then 
repaired to the “‘ Evechie,’”’ where we found Mer. 
Malou, full of courtesy and kindness, and were 
all appointed our several places in the cathedral 
for the next day. Mgr. Malou is a very pleasant, 
intelligent-looking man, about forty, and, in fact, 
something like Father Faber—a good omen, I 
hope. 1 observed that he wore a richer chain 
than our Bishops, and a very splendid pectoral 
cross ; altogether, his appearance was very pre- 
possessing. The next point of interest was the 
urrival of the assisting Bishops, who all, except- 
ing Dr. Wiseman, came together in the evening. 
At the station where the train was expected crowds 
were assembled, as if to welcome some prince or 
conqueror; and the station was decorated with 
flags. ‘This was the first sign we had of the light 
in which Bishops are regarded in a true Catholic 
country. The crowd was so great that we made 
a push to get through the station to the platform, 
a privilege which was yielded on payment ofa 
franc, and receiving a railway-ticket as a pass- 
port. The train soon arrived, and was received 
with cheers. The venerable party passed through 
the station-house, and was received by many on 
bended knees, and by all with heads uncovered. 
It consisted of the Papal Nuncio (an Archbishop), 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, all the Bishops of Belgium, the 


Bishop of Luxembourg, and the Archbishop of | 
Tyre, in partibus. These, with Dr. Wiseman | member that the consecrator and the Bishop elect 
celebrate Mass together at different altars. It 


(whom they called L’Evéque de Londres), were, 
I think, all the Bishops present. The Cardinal 
Archbishop is quite a sight in himself. Such 
grace, sweetness, and majesty combined as realise 
one’s very beau ideal of a prince of the Church. 
Mer. Sibour, the Archbishop of Paris, is a sweet, 
placid, and not elderly man; a peculiar interest 


hangs over the successor of Affre. The Nuncio | 


is a very striking person in appearance. What 
one remarks about all these Catholic dignitaries 
is the entire absence of pomposity. They never 
seem to you aware that any eyes are upon them. 
As to the Cardinal, I cannot get his figure out of 
my head. 

I now come to the morning of May 1, the day 
of the consecration itself. The arrangements 
were so good that there was no occasion to go 
earlier than the time mentioned for the ceremo- 
nial. Accordingly, at half-past eight we were at 
the cathedral in our places. Precisely at that 
hour all the bells in the city began to ring, or 
rather toll, at a quick, joyful, summoning pace. 








{he day was glorious. In the space before the 


great door of the cathedral were drawn up the 
military with their band. The cathedral itself is 
a beautiful structure of great height, with a choir 
(which was quite concealed), and two fine tran- 


septs. It was arranged as follows :—In front of 


the screen was erected a spacious platform for the 


ceremonial, seven or eight steps above the area of 


the church, with a high altar, and a side altar for 
the Bishop elect. The transepts were filled with 
spectators. In the nave, on the right and left 
sides of the platform, were seats for the canons of 
the cathedral; below them were the civil and 
military authorities ; on either side along the nave 
were the clergy of other dioceses; and the rest 
of the church was appropriated almost entirely to 
the people of the town, rich and md without dis- 
tinction. On the platform, right and left, were 
seats for the Bishops and for the chaplains ; be- 
hind them, in the centre, was a footstool for the 
consecrator. Shortly after our arrival, the pro- 
cession approached trom the palace; the clergy, 
in surplices, preceding the Bishops. The Arch- 
bishop of Malines was habited in his Cardinal’s 
robes, wearing on his head a small red cap, not 
large enough to conceal his silver hair. The 
Bishops wore copes of gold. As the procession 
entered the drums beat, and the musicians (who 
were concealed behind the sereen) struck up a 
joyful movement. The orchestra consisted of an 
instrumental band, besides the organ, with a full 
chorus of voices, the trebles being sustained by 
boys, for women singers, I believe, are not allow- 
ed in Belgium—at least I heard none while there, 
When the Bishops and clergy were seated, and 
the Cardinal (the consecrator) had exchanged his 
scarlet robes for his cope of crimson and gold (it 


was St. Philip and St. James’s day, and the colour 


was accordingly red), and the Bishop elect had 
vested in his sacerdotal habits (except the cha- 
suble, instead of which he assumes the cope), and 
had been led, wearing his cap, between the two 
assisting Bishops (also in copes) to the centre, 
the ceremony began by the reading of the Papal 
Brief. This is followed by the ‘ Examen,” in 
which occurs a magnificent piece of dogmatic 
theology on the Blessed Trinity; read it, and then 
fancy the “‘ Archbishop” of D., or the ** Bishop” 
of H. undergoing it! I suppose you know the 
Office of the Consecration of a Bishop. You re- 


is after the alleluia, or the tract, that the conse- 
cration properly begins. Then the Bishop elect 
leaves his altar and comes in front of the conse- 
erator, and while the consecrator and all the 
Bishops and clergy incline their heads, kneeling, 
he (the elect) prostrates himself on the ground 
while the Litanies of the Saints are sung, as at 
the ordination of the other clergy, as if to enlist 
all the court of Heaven in behalf of those who are 
about to receive the exalted commission. I should 
tell you that at Bruges all the people were let 
into the cathedral without distinction as soon as 
the Mass began. I can conceive nothing more 
impressive to them than the sight of their future 
Bishop in this posture of profound humiliation— 
annihilating himself, as it were, before the Pre- 
sence at which even the angels shroud their faces. 
Certainly a Bishop should —— be consecrated, 
if possible, in his own cathedral. Near me there 
were some who could hardly restrain themselves 
from crying out when they saw “‘ Monseigneur”’ 
flat on his face. I should tell you, however, that 
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the glorious litanies were sadly messed at Bruges, 
owing to the great mistake of accom pany1ng them 
with the organ, for the organ and the voices did 
not keep time, and thus the petitions and answers 
were frequently jumbled together. At the end of 
the litanies, as at the ordination, the consecrator 
rises and gives the Bishop elect the triple bene- 
diction. After the litanies, the consecrator places 
the Book of the Gospels on the shoulders of the 
elect, where it remains till that part of the cere- 
mony when it is delivered into his hands. Then 
follows the consecration itself, in these simple 
words :—** Receive the Holy Ghost!” the con- 
secrator and assistant Bishops imposing hands on 
the head of the Bishop elect. To this succeeds a 
grand preface, sung by the consecrator with hands 
extended, as supplementary to the consecration. 
This is followed by the most touching act in all 
ordinations, the solemn anointing during the sing- 
ing of the “ Veni Creator.’”’ But whereas the 
priest, you know, is anointed on the hands only 
with the oil of catechumens, the Bishop receives 
on his head (i.e. on the “ corona” or tonsure) the 
anointing with the holy chrism. The preface is 
afterwards continued. As I have criticised the 
litanies at Bruges, I must in justice add that the 
‘** Veni Creator,’’ in that majestic Gregorian tone, 
was exceedingly fine. At the end of the preface, 
the consecrator intones the beautiful antiphon 
from Psalm exxxii, “‘ The ointment on the head,” 
&e., and it was sung through by the choir with 
the psalm to which it belongs, ‘‘ Behold how 
xood and pleasant it is,” &c. How these psalms 
seem written for the occasion! The hands of the 
Bishop elect are now anointed with the holy 
chrism, as if to confer on him the plenitude of the 
priesthood. Remember that all this time he is 
sull inclining under cover of the Book of the 
Gospels. The —— crozier is then given him, 
and the ring, which is first blessed, and at last the 
Book of the Gospels, with a commission to preach 
them, and the consecrator seals all by giving his 
new brother the kiss of peace, as the assisting 
Bishops also do—and a right good embrace it 
was, 

The two Masses now proceed together, the 
consecrator’s at the high altar, and the Bishop 
elect’s at his side chapel. I should tell you that, 
ever since the anointing of the head and hands, 
the Bishop elect has worn a bandage round his 
forehead, and held his hands in a sling, out of re- 
verence to the sacred substance of the chrism yet 
adhering to his person. It has a most curious 
etlect, and wonderfully beautiful. But now that 
he is on the point of celebrating Mass, the band- 
ages are removed, the head and hands washed 
and the hair combed—fine fun for the Protest- 
ants! 

Atter the Offertory, the consecrated Bishop 
comes from his altar, and presents his consecra- 
tor with two lighted torches, two loaves of bread, 
and two barrels of wine. I am not able to ex- 
}iain this ceremony ; I do not know whether it 
bears on the Holy Eucharist, or is a mere symbol 
of episcopal hospitality. Atter the first prayer 
betore Communion, the consecrated Bishop ap- 
proaches to the right of the consecrator, and re- 
ceives the Pax. And after the consecrator has 
—— the Holy Communion, he communicates 

usecrated Bishop under both species. The 
Man, rator and consecrated then conclude the 
ass at the same altar. After the consecrator 
bas given the blessing le mennla te tieson 
g to the people, he blesses 





the mitre, and then imposes it with a prayer on 
the head of the new Bishop. . (Read that wonder- 
ful prayer!) He finally blesses the episco 
gloves, and puts them on the hands of the Bishop, 
The consecrator then enthrones the new Bishop 
in his own seat, and places the crozier in his 
hand. His own mitre is removed, as if in token 
of resigning his honours, and he intones the “ Te 
Deum.” Whereupon the new Bishop is led 
through the church by the assistant Bishops, 
giving his benediction to the people as he passes, 
He returns to his seat, which he occupies while 
the hymn proceeds. The scene at this moment 
was indescribably grand and affecting. In the 
middle was the Bishop, now invested with all the 
insignia of office; his brethren, even of higher 
rank, withdrawing to do him honour; Bishops 
and clergy forming a semicircle, of which he was 
the central point, all —_ turned towards him, 
and hearts (I hope) uplifted in prayer that the 
blessings of Heaven might descend in profusion 
upon his anointed head. 

When the new Bishop returned to the palace, 
he received the principal clergy with embraces, 
and I am told that he positively hugged his fa- 
ther and brother, who were in waiting to greet 
him. 

In the evening we were at a dinner given by 
the Bishop in the Seminary ; a very grand affair. 
Healths were proposed and drunk at its termina- 
tion, with speeches in very good taste. First, of 
course, came ‘The Pope,” which was responded to 
by the Nuncio, who gave ‘‘ The King and Queen.” 
Then followed, “The Civil and Military Gover- 
nors,” and “ The Bishops, national and foreign,” 
to which the Archbishops of Malines and Paris 
replied,—the latter with evident oratorical power. 
One thing I liked particularly, that, instead of 
the tiresome interchange of unmeaning compli- 
ments which characterises our English proceed- 
ings in that line, no one here returned thanks for 
himself, but simply proposed some other health. 
Thus, too, time was gained, which, as the process 
of dinner had lasted quite three hours and a half, 
was a point of some importance, After dinner 
we had a nice chat in the reception-room. Dr. 
Wiseman was so kind as to present us both to 
the Cardinal and to the Archbishop of Paris. 

On the third day after the consecration, the new 
Bishop made his public entry into the city. He 
was met at the gate by the Bishops and clergy, 
with the civil and military authorities. It was 
arranged that all the Bishops should walk, but 
as a violent storm of thunder and rain came on 
(by the way we observed all the people crossing 
themselves at the lightning), this arrangement 
was ultimately confined to the new Bishop alone. 
We were, of course, at first very much tempt 
to grumble at the weather,—the single exception 
in our tour to the most glorious sunshine. But 
really | am not sure that it was not in some Tre 
spects a gain, for it brought out the patience and 
devotion of the people in a beautiful light. This 
public entry was indeed “a sight for sair een” In 
these days of blasphemy and reproach, It was 
like the triumphal procession of a hero or popular 
favourite,—kings and queens rarely meet with 
the like. Imagine the whole population of @ 
town turning out and patiently enduring a drench 
ing rain for half an hour to do honour to their 
Bishop! As the procession passed the gate of the 
town, the clergy chanted the “ Veni Creator.’ 
Che Bishop in “his vestments, and wearing 
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mitre, walked under a canopy, supported by the 
oldest priest in the diocese,—a complete veteran. 
The streets were prettily planted with trees, and 
the houses decorated with festoons and flags. At 
all the religious houses, the holy inmates ap- 
peared at the windows to receive the Bishop’s be- 
nediction ; the children of the school were drawn 
up for a similar purpose. Thus did we tread the 
curious picturesque streets of that old city, till we 
reached the Cathedral, where we found a guard of 
honour drawn up, who saluted the Bishop, and 
cast at his teet their banners to receive his bless- 
ing. As he entered the Cathedral, the drums 
beat, and trumpets sounded, mingling with the 
notes of the “Te Deum” from within. The nave 
was lined with soldiers, as at royal receptions. 
Here one felt that the Church was in her pro- 
per place. In the Cathedral the Bishop was en- 
throned, and afterwards at the palace held a levee, 
at which Dr. Wiseman introduced us, and all the 
English residents, as his ‘‘ flock.” 

In the evening the town was illuminated. All 
the Bishops were out in open carriages to see 
the rejoicings and give the delighted people the 
encouragement of their presence. It was a bright 
moonlight night, and those beautiful streets, with 
their tall houses and painted gables, were seen to 
peculiar advantage under the blended light of the 
moon and the illuminations, revealing at intervals 
the most picturesque masses of architecture, and 
throwing out the colours of the festoons between 
window and window, and the flags which pointed 
at one another from opposite sides. And in the 
distance was the stately tower of the ‘‘ Halle,” 
illuminated in parts, so as at once to break and 
detine its enormous height. And gazing on this 
almost tairy scene, one could say, “ All this is the 
world’s homage to the Church.” 

I have left no room to tell you of our trip to 
Antwerp ; this shall form the subject of another 
and much shorter letter.—Yours, &c. &c. —_ 





PROGRESS OF THE KOMAN REVOLUTION, 


THE events of the last few weeksin the Holy 
City have defeated all calculations. In the sit- 
ting of the 14th April of the Roman Constituent 
Assembly, Mazzini ascended the tribune, and 
announced to the Assembly the change of go- 
vernment that had taken place at lorence. He 
added, that as soon as the triumvirate could ob- 
tain further information the Assembly would be 
apprised of it. He then observed that this event 
did not materially change the position of Rome; 
it would only be necessary to act with redoubled 
energy; that the triumvirate consequently pro- 
posed to the Assembly to proclaim the levy en 
masse, to renew the oath they had taken at the 
beginning of the session, namely, to uphold the 
republican principle by every means, and to 
publish a proclamation approving beforehand all 
measures the triumvirs might deem it expedient 
to take, and declaring that two millions of free 
men are sufficiently strong to oppose resistance 
to internal action and external enemies. The 
whole Assembly at these words rese unanimously, 
and swore to maintain the Republic. Mazzini 
then, in the name of the triumvirs, proposed a 
law, declaring the price of salt to be reduced to 
a baiocco (four centimes)a pound. The triumvir 











Armellini then proposed that all the landed pro- 
perty of the state should be immediately des- 
tined to be parcelled out into small portions for 
the advantage of the public and of agriculture, 
This measure, he said, would for ever attach the 
people to the Republic. That proposal was re- 
ceived with applause. A commission was then 
named to take into consideration the proclama- 
tion proposed by the Government. The com- 
mission soon returned, and read the following 
proclamation, which was adopted : 


‘* In consequence of the late events which have taken 
place in Italy, the Roman Constituent Assembly de- 
clares as follows: The Roman Republic, the asylum 
and bulwark of Italian liberty, will neither give way 
nor consent to a compromise, The representatives and 
the triumvirs swear in the name of God and the people. 
The country shall be saved.”’ 


Another decree of the Assembly declares the 
Po to be a national river. 


The troops forming the French expedition dis- 
embarked at Civita Vecchia on the 26th and 
26th. They occupied the town without being 
compelled to have recourse to force. Immedi- 
ately on his arrival General Oudinot addressed 
a note to the Governor, demanding admittance 
into the town. The latter consulted with the 
authorities, and after two hours’ deliberation the 

ates were opened to the troops. The following 
is the proclamation addressed by General Oudi- 
not immediately on his landing: 


‘‘ Inhabitants of the Roman States.—In presence of 
the events which agitate Italy the French Republic re- 
solved to send a corps d’armée on your territory, not 
to defend the present Government, which it has not 
recognised, but to avert great misfortunes from your 
country. France does not arrogate to herself the right 
to regulate interests which are, before all, those of the 
Roman people, and which extend themselves to the 
whole of Europe and to the Christian world; she has 
only considered that by her position she was particu- 
larly called on to interfere to facilitate the establishment 
of a régime equally removed from the abuses which have 
been for ever destroyed by the generosity of the illus- 
trious Pius IX., and from the anarchy of late days. 
The flag which I have just hoisted on your shores is that 
of peace, of order, of conciliation, and of true liberty. 
Round it will rally all those who wish to co-operate in 
the accomplishment of this patriotic and sacred work. 

(Signed) Ouptinor pe Keeoto.”’ 


When the French squadron hove in sight, the 
prefect sent a courier to Rome, and received or- 
ders from the triumvirs to repel force by force, 
and to prevent their landing. The prefect an- 


_swered that he had no means of defence. He 


then received instructions to issue a protest, 
which he did. The President of the pro- 
vince of Civita Vecchia addressed a despatch 
to General Oudinot, in which he says: “ As 
a representative of the Roman ce 8 I must 
protest against the word ‘ anarchy,’ which is 
not deserved by a people that has, conformably 
to its undoubted right, constituted itself under a 
Government of order and morality ; and I must 
tell you that France is very badly informed of 
the events which have taken place here, and of 
our conduct. Force may do much in this world ; 
still I am averse to believe that republican 
France will employ its force to overthrow the 
rights of a Republic born under the same aus- 
pices as hers and ours. Europe, who has her 
eyes upon us, will jadge your acts and history— 
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will say if our political history could be accused | 
of anarchy.’ A rumour was current that the | 
French would march immediately upon Rome. 
Other letters state that one-half of the expedi- 
tion was to proceed to Ancona. 


The constitution of the Roman Republic has 
been published ; it contains eighty-three articles. 
The principal features are: An Assembly of Re-— 
presentatives, elected for three years, by uni- | 
versal suffage, in the proportion of 1 to 30,000 | 
inhabitants; two Consuls, elected by the same | 
process, charged with the executive power; and | 
twelve Tribunes, similarly elected, for five years, | 
to whom the Consuls give an account of their | 
administration at its expiration. They are also | 
specially intrusted with the mission of guarding | 

| 


against any violation of the Constitution. 

The Roman Monitor of the 20th ult. announces 
that Sicily had formally recognised the Govern- 
ment of the Roman Republic, and chosen for its 
extraordinary representative in Rome Father Joa- 
chim Ventura. The Constituent Assembly voted, | 
on the 18th, a manifesto, drawn up by M. Audi- | 
not, and addressed tu the Governments and Par- 
liaments of England and France. The Assembly | 
contends, in that document, that the Roman 
Assembly has the right to give itself the form 
of government it pleases; and, it having sanc- 
tioned the independence and free exercise of the 
spiritual authority of the Pope, it trusted that 
England and France would not assist in restoring 
a Government irreconcilable by its nature with 
liberty and civilisation, morally destitute of au- 
thority for many years, and materially so for the 
last tive months. 

On the 24th of April, the anniversary of the | 
foundation of the city was celebrated with great 
pomp. All the troops were assembled in the 
morning on the open space in front of the Va- 
tican, where they were reviewed by General 
Avezzana. So many soldiers had not been col- 
lected at that place within the memory of man, 
In the afternoon the Coliseum was illuminated 
from its base to its summit. Ciceroacchio ar- 
rived there, followed by an immense multitude 
bearing torches, and shouting Vivas for the Re- | 
public, One of the mob presented a crucifix to | 
the astonished spectators, and exclaimed, “ Be- | 
hold the symbol of the religion taught to the | 
world by the first republican.” This blasphemy | 
—— with a yell of applause by the gazing 

The Paris correspondent of the Times says 
that upwards of forty boxes, containing sacred 
vases, marbles, statues, and pictures, have been 
sequestered by the French Custom-office. Those 
articles were purchased at Rome by an associa- 
tion of German Jews, formed at Frankfort, under | 
the direction of M. Brucker. The advantageous 
terms on which Mr. Francis Warton had obtained 
the “Virgin and Angels” of Benvenuto Cellini 
had excited the cupidity of all the merchants of | 
works of art. The catalogue of articles sold by 
ar i et ery of Rome amounts 

oe + Rm 5 gp _ 3,000,000F. although 
thee a ~ _ _ gos restitution, 
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margin of the catalogue. oe 
On the 26th ult. the Roman Assembly resolved 


unanimously to repel fi 
ously orce by force. « 
to the French ' ms 


Rome were, by a decree of the triumvirate, put 
in requisition for the Government. Barricades 
were begun. Bridges were mined. An aqueduct 
from Castel St. Angelo to the Vatican was to be 
pulled down, in order to strengthen the barri- 
éades. A decree of the triumvirs prohibited the 
publication and propagation of news. The As- 
sembly had invested the triumvirs with unli- 
mited power, and commanded them to repel force 
by force. It was said that St. Peter’s and the Va- 
tican were undermined, and would be blown into 
the air, befure the French could take possession. 
The triumvirs had addressed the following pro- 
clamation to the Romans :— 


“‘ Romans !—A foreign intervention threatens the 
territory of the Republic. A body of French soldiers 
has appeared at Civita Vecchia. Whatever its inten. 
tion, the salvation of the principle which has been 
freely consented to by the people, the law of nations, 
the honour of the Roman nation, command the Re. 
public to resist; and the Republic will resist. The 
people must prove to France, and to the world, that it 
is a people, not of children but of men, and men who 
have dictated laws and given civilisation to Europe, 
No one shall say that the Romans desired freedom, and 


| knew not how to obtain it. The French people shall, 


from our resistance, our declarations, our attitude, learn 
our wish, our irrevocable decision, not to submit any ° 
more to the abhorred Government which we have over- 
thrown. The people shall prove this. Whoever op- 
poses this determination, dishonours the people and 
betrays the country. An Assembly sits in permanence. 
The triumvirate will accomplish its mandate, whatever 
be the consequences. Let there be order, calm solem- 
nity, concentrated energy. The Government watches 
inexorably over whatever might attempt to throw the 
country into anarchy, or to rise against the Republic, 
Citizens! assemble, rally round us. God and the 
people, law and force, shall triumph. 

“G. Mazzin1, 

‘© C, ARMELLINI, 

A, SAFFI, 

“Given from the residence of the Triumvirate, 

April 25,” 


Triumvirs. 


A party in the Assembly had still confidence 
in the republican character of the French inter- 
vention. On the 26th, when the triumvirs were 
present, M. Filopanti asked if it was true that 
the French Government had authorised French 
volunteers, friends of the Italian cause, to arm 
themselves for its defence. M. Mazzini replied 
that 450 French volunteers were to have arrived 
at Marseilles on the 2tst, and embarked for Ci- 
vita Vecchia on the 24th. M. Pescantini ob- 
served, that each of those volunteers was pro- 
vided with a passport, which ought to have cost 
ten franes a-piece; and that he knew that this 


fee was not exacted; a circumstance which de- 


noted that the French Government was any thing 
but hostile to the Roman cause. On the 28th, 
the proper steps had been taken by the director 
of public safety to prevent persons leaving Rome 
or entering it without express license: the class 
permitted or interdicted are expressly indicated. 
Persons to head the resistance in the different 
quarters of the city were appointed. Signor Ac- 
cuszl was sent to Paris. The nuns of St. Syl- 
vestre had been ordered to give up their convent 
to the troops of Garibaldi, and all religious per 
sons were invited to join in the defence of t 

city. In the mean while the French army with- 
out the wall had sent a flag of truce; but the 


pine _ Officer who bore j i ; -in- 
was the cry. All the horses in | ore it, a relative of the General 


Chief, was seized and detained. Lombard and 
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Italian troops had fired on the French. A skir- 
mish, more or less serious, occurred ; and the Ge- 
neral, finding such great resistance, resolved to 
withdraw to Castel-Gelido. A second attempt to 
enter Rome was repulsed with yet greater loss, 
and the French troops have again retired to St. 
Paolo, about a league and a half from Rome. 

The following account is given of the actual 
attack on Rome: “General Oudinot at first 
sent two companies into the city of Rome 
through a postern, the key of which had been 
given up to him, Whether from treachery or 
from any other cause, this postern was closed as 
soon as the companies had passed it, and the 
General immediately after heard the firing be- 
gin. He resolved to go to their succour through 
breaches to be made in the wall; but when he 
had released the fragments of these companies, 
he was obliged to retire to San Paolo. The Ge- 
neral narrowly escaped being taken prisoner in 
crossing a bridge, upon which he had to sustain 
a sharp attack. ‘This retreat, imposed upon him 
by the situation in which he found himself, drew 
his troops out of the line of communication, and 
the inhabitants of the country, who up to that 
time had been very cordial with the soldiers, 
supplying them with provisions, suddenly with- 
drew, in an apprehension of a defeat. It was not 
till the next day that the General could regain 
Castel Gelido and reform his line. He then 
retired to within six leagues of Civita Vecchia, 
where he was to wait for reinforcements. The 
disaster is even greater than was first supposed. 
We have 300 men hors de combat, including 
forty-seven officers. Among the killed is an 
officer of great merit, M. de Jonquiére.” 

Civita Vecchia was then declared by the French 
in a state of siege, and the National Guard dis- 
armed, the posts being occupied by the French. 
The President of the Municipality, Manucci, 
strongly protested. He is threatened with im- 
peachment at Rome for not using force against 
force on the approach of the French. In conse- 
quence of the state of anarchy which prevails at 
Ancona, the French were to take possession of 
that fortress. 

The King of Naples entered the States of the 
Church on the 29th ult., at the head of 5000 
men; he landed at Terracina some soldiers and 
sailors, who proceeded to Porto di Ango. Shouts 
of ‘* Viva Pio Nono” greeted the king. 

The Contemporaneo of Rome, of the 6th, an- 
nounced the defeat of the king in these terms: 
‘‘ We learn by a telegraphic despatch, that the 
brave Garibaldi has beaten the vanguard of the 
Neapolitan army in the environs of Marino, 
Some prisoners were made and arms taken, 
The triumvirs call upon the citizens to respect 
the prisoners, who, although deluded, are our 
brothers.”’ 

The following is an extract of a private letter 
from Rome, dated the 5th ult.: ** Rome may 
now be said to be a city of ruins. The Villa 
Borghese and Medicis has almost disappeared, 
The ruins still encumber the soil. These bar- 
barians only wanted time for their work, and 
they have been interrupted by the arrival of the 
French. ‘They are flocking to the barricades, 
It is awful to Jook at these barricades ; each one 
of them is a regular fortress. Three priests, 
Jesuits, were discovered yesterday in a villa 
where they were in hiding. The mob dressed 
them up in rags, dragged them through the city, 





and overwhelmed them with outrages of all 
kinds, They dragged them then to the bridge 
of the Castle of St. Angelo, where they cut them 
in pieces, and flung the palpitating remains into 
the Tiber. I have received these details from 
an eye-witness of this horrible scene. The con- 
vents are attacked night and day. The object is 
to find money, plate, and linen, and visits are 
hourly made in search of arms, even in the 
deepest caves and cellars. You may judge of 
the terror felt during these visits, which are ac- 
companied with cries and the most terrible voci- 
ferations. Poor Rome! It is her beauty, her 
wealth, her ruins I deplore. The present war is 
a social one. It is no longer a question about 
the Pope; he is no longer thought of ;—it is for 
the complete destruction of society, and for the 
triumph of Communism. In the streets of Rome, 
heaps of stones are piled up. Women keep the 
most dangerous positions, and carry muskets, 
knives, stilettos, kc. 50,000 men are armed in 
Rome.” 

The Milan Gazette gives the contents of a 
despatch of the 8th, from Lieutenant-Marshal 
Wimpffen, from Borgo Panigale, near Bologna, 
from which it appears that he invested Bologna 
with Austrian troops on that day, and, on being 
refused admittance, began cannonading the town 
from the adjoining hills, when a deputation from 
the municipality came to demand an armistice 
of twenty-four hours, which was granted. He 
openly declares his purpose to recall the Pope 
and re-establish his Government. The Papal 
Commissioner, Monsignor Gaetano Bedini, has 
also published a proclamation, addressed to the 
Bolognese, in which he recommends them to 
return to their allegiance. The triumvirate 
continues to publish the most violent proclama- 
tions against the Austrians and Neapolitans, but 
milder against the French. A letter from Rome 
of the 5th inst. states that the five preceding 
days, during which hostilities had ceased, had 
been employed in fortifying the weakest points 
in the city. Reinforcements of mobilised civic 
guards were arriving from all directions. The 
military authorities had declared that it would 
require 30,000 troops at least to capture Rome. 


LAW OF MARRIAGE, 


At a Conference of the Clergy of the Deanery of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, held on Wednesday, the 18th inst., 
the draught of a bill for providing for the complete 
legality of all marriages between Roman Catholics was 
approved of, and measures were directed to be taken for 
putting the matter in a state to become the law of the 
land. It is stated on good authority that our Bishops 
are likewise employed in the same work. The bill in 
question sets forth by reciting 6 and 7 W. IV. cc. 85 and 
86, and 1 V. c. 22; states that the said Acts were found 
to be grievous in many of their provisions as regards 
such of her Majesty’s faithful subjects as are Roman 
Catholics; and proposes that the said Acts, except so 
far as thereinafier re-enacted, should in no way apply 
to the marriages of any two of her Majesty's subjects 
as aforesaid. Clause 2 legalises all marriages contracted 
by two Roman Catholics according to the rules of the 
religion they profess. Clause 3 proposes that the cer- 
tificate of the clergyman before whom such marriage 
shall be celebrated shall be legal evidence of the mar- 
riage. Clause 4 provides for keeping two Marriage 
Register Books, one in accordance with the requisites 


of the Roman Church, the other of the law of the land. 
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Clause 5 ides for the furnishing of the esa nor el 
sary for the legal registry, by the Registrar- eam: to 
the clergyman of every Catholic church and _ + 
England, who is duly to pay for the same. — es o> 
for the delivery four times a year to the yp anye yep 
Registrar of the district of a certified copy 0 = e 
entries in the Marriage Register Book since a “ 
vious certificate, and for the delivery of the lega e- 
gistry Book when filled; the Ecclesiastical Register to 
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remain in the sole keeping of the clergyman. Clause 7 
provides for searching the Register in the hands of the 
clergyman. Clause 8 abolishes all penal enactments 
whatsoever, as against Roman Catholic clergymen yp. 
duly celebrating marriage contrary to the provisions of 
the Act 6 and 7 W. IV. c. 85. By which last clause 
provision is made for his safe assistance at Marriages 
of Conscience, but the clause does not thereby intend 
to legalise marriages so made, 
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Tur Navigation Bill, having passed the Com- 
mons by a moderate majority, has been the means 
of strengthening the Ministry in the Lords. Lord 
Stanley led a vehement assault, in a not very 
hearty speech, on the second reading, and was 
beaten only by a majority of ten. The Lords, 
however, clearly do not intend to turn out Lord 
Joun Russell to let in the Protectionists, and the 
bill will doubtless pass. Different probably will 
be the dealing of the Peers with the Jew Bill, 
which has been the subject of interminable dis- 
cussions in the Commons, where almost all parties 
still agree in hampering the Catholics with an 
oath which is to be exacted from nobody else, 
and which every body explains in a manner pe- 
culiar to himself. The debates on the biil tor 
legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
have been brilliant specimens of politico-theolo- 
gical polemics. We suspect the Lords will throw 
out this bill, as well as the Jew Bill. The most 
offensive Parliamentary event of the month has 
been a speech of Lord Beaumont’s against the 
Pope and Cardinals. The best thing that has 
leen done in Parliament is the introduction by 
the Government of a measure for establishing a 
Commission for Ireland, to supersede the juris- 
diction of the Court of Chancery for three years 
in the transfer of land, to give the purchaser a 
complete Parliamentary title and satisfy all claim- 
ants. 

English people have become almost interested 
in Colonial affairs by some startling news from 
Canada, where a mob has burnt down the Parlia- 
ment House, and enacted a caricature of Crom- 
well and the Long Parliament. Lord Elgin, the 
Ciovernor, is so unpopular, that he has placed his 
resignation at the disposal of the Government at 
home. Letters from Montreal give the following 
details of the disturbances. It will be borne in 
mind that the ** Rebellion Losses Indemnity Bil” 
is a measure for giving compensation to persons 
of the French Canadian party who suffered losses 
in the rebellion some years ago, they being on 
the same side in politics as the fomenters of the 
rebellion itself. Now the riots are all on the 
supposed loyal side. 

Events of the 25th and 2th April— From a 
Montreal Letter, dated the 26th.—“ Yesterday 
afternoon it was known in all the places of resort 
that his Excellency would go down to Parliament 
ccna sion euanerone bills, particularly the one 
appelated for the ensmeae cae, 

stauie wane headin : a ,a fair assemblage of 
tary buildincs a in Tront of the Parliamen- 
Govetnet eoteai hee not till five p.m, that the 
Mbaeeh an tae = aa — ( hamber, and took 
mour had got —— n the mean time a ru- 

ad that the * Rebel Bill’ was 








indeed to be assented to. The report quickly 
spread, and before the conclusion of the ceremony 
a crowd numbering about 1500 persons was col- 
lected together to receive the representative of 
British sovereignty with the long-announced hon- 
ours. The royal sanction was given to forty-eight 
bills ; amongst which, the crowd were informed 
by those who had been in the interior of the build- 
ings, was the obnoxious bill. About six o’elock 
his Excellency entered his carriage, and was driven 
off at a rapid rate, amidst curses, yells, hootings, 
and a shower of rotten eggs, dirt, and stones, 
Lord Elgin had to run the gauntlet of the various 
missiles for the distance of a hundred yards. The 
carriage-windows were down, and Colonel Bruce 
was inside with him. Three eggs entered the car- 
riage, and some struck his Lordship in the face, 
Horses, equipage, footmen, &c. were all com- 
pletely covered with the unsavoury missiles. The 
Staff fared very little better. The fact of the 
royal sanction having been given to the Rebellion 
Losses Bill now spread like wildfire. By seven 
o'clock alarm-bells were ringing all over the 
town, and cries went through the streets calling 
a mass meeting to be held on the Champ de Mars 
at eight o’clock. By the appointed time, up- 
wards of 2000 people had assembled, and by nine 
o’clock it had swelled to 5000. 

‘‘ One of the leaders of the mob got upon a 
chair, and addressed them in a violent and in- 
flammatory manner, amidst continued and deaf- 
ening cheers, At the close of his speech the mob 
proceeded to the Parliament House, where the 
Assembly was sitting at the time. A shower of 
stones was poured upon the windows; which, from 
the brilliant manner in which they were lighted, 
afforded a most tempting mark. When the stones 
came pouring into the windows, the members of 
the Assembly thought it time to beat a retreat, and 
retired into the lobby, there to await the issue of 
events. No sooner had the members left, than 
about one hundred of the mob, armed to the teeth, 
rushed into the Assembly Room; and their leader, 
swearing he would come Oliver Cromwell over 
them, placed himselfin the Speaker’s chair, assum- 
ed the hat, and announced, with stentorian lungs, 
‘ Gentlemen, the French Parliament is dissolved !’ 
adding, ‘and we are all going to hell!’ One 
brawny fellow then seized hold of the mace (which, 
trom the House being in committee at the time, 
lay on the table), and, having shouldered it, 
marched off. The rest set to work, and the de- 
struction commenced, 

“Whilst this body of men were smashing every 
thing inside the Legislative Assembly Room, @ 
cry of fire was suddenly raised. In the mean 
time, Colonel Gugy heading the members, clerks, 
and ladies, rushed through the hall of the House, 
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and out at the principal door, agreeably sur- 
prised at not finding themselves stopped. The 
fury and rapidity with which the flames spread 
can hardly be imagined: in less than fifteen mi- 
nutes the whole of the wing occupied by the 
House of Assembly was in flames; and, owing 
to the intimate communications between the two 
Houses, the Upper House was rapidly involved 
in the same destruction. 

‘*The mob had now amounted to almost in- 
credible numbers, and remained stoical specta- 
tors of the scene. The troops arrived shortly 
afterwards, and were received with loud cheers, 
which several companies of the Twenty-third Re- 
giment returned. One soldier, a private, fired 
his musket in the air: he was immediately ar- 
rested, and sent to the guard-house. 

“No one regrets the loss of the buildings ; 
every one that of the splendid libraries, in which 
were the archives and records of Canada for hun- 
dreds of years ; valuable works from every quar- 
ter of the globe were heaped in profusion within 
those walls; eleven hundred volumes of records 
of the British House of Commons, of which no 
other copy was extant, were destroyed. Not 
eighty dollars’ worth of property was saved. The 
Queen’s picture was saved from the burning build- 
ings, but destroyed in the streets. The party in 
charge of the mace carried it to Donegana’s 
Hotel, and there placed it in the hands of Sir 
Allan M‘Nab. No lives were lost. T. B. Tur- 
ner, Esq. of the Montreal Courier, Sir Allan 
M‘Nab, and the Honourable W. Badgely, in at- 
tempting to save some books from the library, 
were nearly lost. They were obliged to drop the 
works, and rush for the Legislative Council Cham- 
ber door, which, to their horror, they found 
locked. Their cries were heard by a party in 
the library of the council, who had axes, and the 


panel was smashed in; they then escaped by a | 
It was rumoured | 


ladder from the balcony. 
amongst the mob that the French members were 
hid in the cellars, and would be destroyed by the 
fire. The announcement was received with the 
most brutal cheers. At twelve o’clock, satisfied 


with the work of the evening, the multitude dis- | 


persed. 


“ His Excellency the Governor-General, with | 


his family, came in to town, and remained all 
night under the protection of a large guard at 
Government House. Early this morning, Messrs. 


Mack, Howard, Montgomerie, Esdaile, and Fer- | 


ries (proprietor of the Montreal Gazette), were 
arrested on a charge ofarson. They were taken 
before the police-magistrates, and, after an exa- 
mination of a few hours, remanded to gaol till 
to-morrow. 

‘(In the evening it was announced that a 
meeting would be held on the Champ de Mars 
to-morrow at two o’clock,—the Honourable 
George Moffatt to be in the chair—when the 
peace and safety of the country will be discussed. 
A French magistrate named Arniot, who went to 
the gaol with the prisoners, was nearly torn to 
pieces by the mob. About eight o’clock the mob 
was augmented to several thousands. Messrs. 
Lafontaine and Holmes determined to make an 
attempt to get out in a cab through the mob ; 
which they succeeded in doing, after the cab had 
been turned round half-a-dozen times, the lives 
frightened out of them, and their clothes torn and 
hespotted with the yolk ofeggs. The frontier of 
the mob then gave way, and one of the leaders 
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having given the word, ‘ To Mr. Hincks’s house!” 
the multitude moved off in the direction of Beaver 
Hall. Three cheers were given for the military 
as they passed the guard-house. Having arrived 
at Mr. Hincks’s residence, the work of destruc- 
tion began; and all the windows and doors of 
Messrs. Hincks, Holmes, and Wilson’s (a Radi- 
cal) dwellings were smashed to pieces. At that 
moment a cry was made, ‘ ‘To Mr. Lafontaine’s !’ 
which, together with the account that Mr. Hincks 
had moved during the day, completely drew off 
the mob. Immediately upon arriving, the house 
of Mr. Lafontaine, which was quite new and 
finished, was furiously attacked. The out-build- 
ings were set on fire, and the house complete- 
ly gutted, furniture smashed, magnificent pier- 
glasses broken to pieces, feather-beds ripped up, 
and every sort of destruction possible. Three 
times the house was on fire, but put out by the 
leaders. After the work was accomplished and 
the mob retiring, they suddenly found themselves 
in the presence of a regiment of troops, for whom 
they immediately gave three cheers, and passed 
by. 
Nee Thus ended the second night.” 

It is said that the officers of Government made 
an attempt to stop the transmission of political 
news by the electric telegraph ; but the telegraph 
people refused to comply. 

At nine o’clock on the evening of the 26th, a 

reat meeting was held in the Champ de Mars,— 
Mr. A. Heward in the chair; and resolutions 
were passed denouncing the Indemnity Bill, and 
demanding the recall of Lord Elgin. Their la- 
bours were soon disturbed by cheering in the 
streets; and on looking out a number of men 
were seen in advance of a caléche, in which two 
persons were seated, bearing the mace of the 
House of Assembly, the crowd singing the na- 
tional anthem and cheering for the Queen. 

The same night Lord Elgin was sent for to a 
meeting of the Executive Council, at the govern- 
ment office; a clerk made an affidavit accusing 
the five gentlemen who had been arrested, includ- 


| ing Mr. Heward; and next morning they were 


conveyed to gaol under a strong military escort. 

The Parliament met on the morning of the 
27th, at the Bonsecours Market Hall, under the 
protection of a guard of soldiers. The debate was 
of a rather stormy character. The Ministers at- 
tempted to defend their conduct in not having 
taken precautions against the evident disturbance ; 
but they made a very lame affair of it. Sir Allan 
M‘Nab reproached them bitterly for the way in 
which they had degraded the Governor-General, 
in making him sneak down to the House to pass 
the bills without the usual notice; and told them 
plainly, that had the thing been done openly and 
properly there would have been no disturbance, 
After various amendments moved by the Oppo- 
sition, an address in support of Government was 
carried by 36 to 16. 

On Friday the 27th, a number of the lending 
merchants of the city held a meeting, at which 
resolutions were submitted of a nature to subdue 
the spirit of riotous excitement and turn the pub- 
lic mind into a constitutional channel, and to me- 
morialise her Majesty to recall Lord Elgin. 

‘‘There was no subsidence of the excitement 
after the holding of the meeting. It was reported 
in the evening that the French party were being 
sworn in as special constables and armed. It 
proved correct. The British portion were per- 
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cunded by the leaders to wait till armed ; and an 
encounter took place between about twenty Eng- 
lish gentlemen and these constables, who fired on 
them. Only a few of the small party had arms, 
which they discharged upon the mass, and slowly 
retreated, bearing off one of the party wounded 
in the leg by np wy During the whole 
night these were drilled, armed with cutlasses and 
pistols, in the Bonsecours Market. The military 
were under arms all night, and the artillery were 
kept drawn up in the square. It is stated that 
Sir Benjamin D’ Urban, Commander of the Forces, 
at a meeting of the Executive Council on the pre- 
vious evening, made remarks to the following 
purport to Colonel Tache, one of the Ministry: 
He demanded to know by whose authority those 
men had been armed. He said he was there to 
protect her Majesty’s dominions ; and, by the aid 
of Heaven, he would do that. It was unconstitu- 
tional to arm one portion of the population against 
the other. Turning round to General Gore, he 
said, ‘Go to his Excellency the Governor-Gene- 
ral, and say, I send him a body of British troops 
to protect him, and that I will not consent to this 
clandestine arming of the French population. 
Disarm these men, and find by whose authority 
they were armed.’ It was understood that Col. 
Bruce and Colonel Tache did it, on an order from 
the Government. 

‘‘ There cannot be a question of doubt but that 
a bloody conflict would have taken place in the 
streets had not the Governor-General resolved to 
take away the arms from the French. We have 
news that the British population in Beauharnois 
and Mississquoi are in a state almost approach- 
ing to insurrection, and have declared their inten- 








tion to march to the assistance of their country- | 


men in Montreal, if they are required. One 
shopkeeper in the townships sold 50 pounds of 
lead in two days, to be cast into bullets for the 
rifles of the stout fellows on the frontier.” 


Suecessive telegraphic despatches from Mon- | 


treal contain these passages :— 

April 2sth.—“ Upper Canada is in a fearful 
state of excitement. At Coburg, the Governor 
was burnt in effigy. The light could be seen at 
the lake, thirty miles off. The whole Upper Pro- 
vinees are arming. In the Eastern townships 
immense quantities of lead have been sold, and 
large bodies of sturdy riflemen are expected to 
the assistance of the British. On the Ottawa, the 
lumbermen are also preparing to assist Mon- 
treal.”’ 

April 30th.—* It was reported in town yester- 
day atternoon, that the house of Mr. J. S. Mac- 
donald, Member for Glengarry, at Cornwall, had 
been burnt by the populace on Saturday night 
that Mr. Macdonald had fled for his lite, and that 
the brave Highlanders of Glengarry are arming 


state. All sorts of rumours are flying about. The 
Royalists from various districts are reported as 
marching on the town, and that, in their pro 

conflicts are occurring with the French habitans, 
Mobs of people have been moving in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city during the past night, in 
expectation of arrivals of French habitans: jf 
these should come in any armed body, we shal] 
have sad work. It was reported yesterday that 


_ a deputation was coming from Quebec, to present 


an address to the Governor-General. This created 
a great deal of excitement ; and a large mob, num. 
hering some 6000 or 7000, assembled to prevent 
their landing ; but, notwithstanding their efforts 
to prevent them, they succeeded in effecting a 
landing at the Cross, about three miles below 
Montreal. Large meetings are being held in 
Toronto and Kingston; and numerous petitions 
are getting up to her Majesty the Queen for a 
recall of Lord Elgin.” 

Lord Elgin had been dismissed from the pa- 
tronship of the St. Andrew’s Club, and the Thistle 
Curling Club. 

The Indian news is very satisfactory. The ex- 
pectation that General Gilbert would follow up 
the victory of Goojerat has been fulfilled: by an 
admirable scheme of forced marches, in which his 
slower troops were successively left behind as re- 
inforcements, while his quickest pushed on at the 
crupper of his own horse, he pursued the flying 
Sikhs to the uttermost confines of their territory, 
took Shere Singh prisoner, and at the despatch 
of the last advices was in pursuit of Dost Moham- 
med and our old treacherous allies of Cabul. Pre- 
parations were in progress for some final arrange- 
ment of the Punjaub. 

Continental affairs are more complicated and 
disturbed than ever. The French intervention 
in Rome promises to do Pius 1X. more mischief 
than benefit. ‘The Government have shewn a 
want of straightforwardness in their dealings in 
the matter which has disgusted all parties. The 
details of their inglorious proceedings in Italy we 
have given elsewhere. In France itself the elec- 
tions are proceeding with great advantage to the 
moderate party, even in Paris; but Louis Na- 
poleon has sustained a loss in the resignation of 
Leon Faucher, the most energetic man in his 
ministry, through a flagrant breach of ministerial 
etiquette which made resignation absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

Germany is agitated in every direction. The 


_ friends and opponents of the Frankfort Constitu- 


tion are gradually becoming two distinct and hos- 
tile parties. They have come to blows in Dresden, 


_ where nothing but the aid of a large body of Prus- 


hy thousands to come to the assistance of the | 
British population of Lower Canada, if need be.” | 


May Ist.—** At Quebec, the Governor has 
een burnt in effigy ; but the authorities are using 
strenuous efforts to preserve the public peace. 
At Brockville also, the Gover 
inetigy; and the authorities were compelled to 
assist in the ceremony.” 

May 2d.—“ We continue in a most excited 


ior has been burnt | 


sian troops has saved the Saxon Government from 
destruction. The King of Prussia has refused the 
Imperial Crown, and Austria seems to be definitely 
breaking with the Frankfort Parliament. In her 
Hungarian dominions, Austria makes no progress 
in quelling her dissatistied subjects. The accounts 
ot the battles, sieges, flights, and manceuvres of 
the Magyars are incomprehensible, through the 
contradictory nature of the reports that reach 
this part of Europe; but it is evident that, to @ 


| certain extent, the Hungarians are triumphant. 
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